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As  news  from  the  nation’s  capital  steadily  preempts 
more  Page  One  space,  readers  want  the  quality  of  the 
Washington  reporting  they  read  to  keep  pace  with 
their  stepped  up  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Readers  who  want  broader,  more  penetrating  cover¬ 
age  of  this  kind  of  news  which  affects  their  vital 
interests  get  it  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

They  get  it  from  reporters  assigned  exclusively  to 
Washington  to  keep  on  watch  in  the  public  interest. 
They  get  it  from  veterans  who  know  their  way  around 
Washington,  who  cannot  be  bought,  bhiffed  or  bullied, 
who  are  free  to  dig  deep  for  the  news  because  the 
Tribune  is  free  to  print  it. 

The  Tribune  has  the  largest  Washington  staff  of  any 
Chicago  newspaper.  It  has  the  man-power  and  facili¬ 
ties  to  do  an  outstanding  job  and  it  has  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  do  it. 

Readers  are  aware  of  this  fact.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why,  every  day  of  the  week,  the  Tribune  de¬ 
livers  hundreds  of  thousands  more  total  circulation 
than  other  Chicago  newspapers. 


Cknf,  WiIttfTrohin 

Washinuton  Executive 

Bureau  Director  Laurmc*  Bwd  Philip  Dodd  WilUrd  Edwards 


hMishers!  To  give  your  readers  the  broader,  more  penetrating  coverage  of  Washington 
■•s  they  need  and  want  today,  find  out  if  the  specialized,  unduplicated  wire  report  of 
gcago  Tribune  Press  Service  is  available  in  your  territory.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
gy  Mason,  manager,  today  for  quotation  of  cost  of  the  full  CTPS  leased  wire  report. 
WEast  42nd  Street.  New  York  17,  and  Tribune  Tower.  Chicago  11. 
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Chicago  Tribune 

on  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

November  average  net  paid  total  circulation : 
Daily,  Over  970,000;  Sunday,  Over  1,625,000 
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H<»nnr«*.  nt'\il)ilitv.  action.  The  HeraM- American  has  it.  That’s  whv  so  many  Chicago  men 
aiul  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50*  read  the  IIcrald-Amcrican  ♦*verv  evening. 


Lively,  action-packed  pictures,  the  nation's  top  features  and  well-rounded  news  coverage 
clearly  and  concisely  written  give  the  Herald -American  a  compelling  attraction  for  youthful, 
up -and -doing  Chicagoans. 


In  the  Herald -American,  your  advertising  reaches  Chicago’s  most  active  market — the  young 
ahle-to-buy  families  in  the  process  of  accumulation — the  largest  evening  newspaper  audience 
in  Chicago. 


*A  complete  analysis  of  the  Herald- American  readership,  includinfx  Age,  Sex,  Employment, 
Rentals  and  Family  Status  is  available  to  advertisers  in  a  recent  study  by  Alfred  Politz 
Research,  Inc.  W  rite  for  your  copy  of  '^'Characteristics  of  Chicago  Herald- American 
Readers.*^  It  contains  the  answer  to  more  profitable  coverage  of  the  rich  Chicago  market. 


/  if CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 

I  »  •  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  —  when  the  whole  family  is  together 
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EVENING  CIRCULATION  OVER  5  0  0,0  0  0  —  S  U  N  DAY  OVER  A  MILLION 
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Surveys  show  that  tlu*  flosrst  olTirial  V^asliington 
rvor  to  iiiiailliiiity  is  in  roadiiig  I  lie  Washington 
I*ost.  It's  tlie  hrt'akfast  table  ooin|>anion  of  Presi¬ 
dents,  (^ahinet  tnenilx  rs,  SupnMiie  Court  justices. 
Senators.  Kejiresentatives.  heads  of  ailininistrative 
agencies,  right  down  the  line  to  the  clerks  who  devour 
Jerry  khittz's  "Federal  Diary"  eohinin.  No  wonder 
The  W  ash  ington  Post  is  the  capital's  most  quoted 
newspaper.  All  the  Washington  correspondents, 
radio  eoinmentators.  and  eohiinnists  read  it.  too. 

W  lienever  you  have  a  public  relations  message  to 
get  over  to  the  country,  and  to  the  men  who  make 
its  laws  and  shape  its  policies.  The  W  ashington  Post 
is  the  t'ssrntinl  medium. 


riiings  change  in 
W  a  s  h  i  n  g  t  o  n  .  don't 
they?  Fast  time  we  ran 
this  headline  it  was  the 


I  new  Kepuhlican  C.on- 

gress  we  were  talking 
about.  rhi>  time  things 
are  different,  as  the  shape  of  our  illustration  shows. 

But,  proverbially.  th«‘  mttre  some  things  change 
the  more  they  stay  tin-  same.  I'he  elephant  shape 
has  been  replaced  by  the  donkey,  yet  the  people  in 
the  picture  are  much  the  same  in  these  two  ways: 
They  need  to  he  told  about  your  point  of  view'  on 
national  i.ssues.  And  practically  all  of  them  read 
The  Washington  Post  every  day. 


Coal’s  Public  Relations  Program 
Begins  with  Belief . . . 

in  the  Critical  Judgment  of  the  People 


We  want  people  to  be  well  informed  about  the  coal 
industry— to  ha\e  an  accurate  idea  about  its  prob¬ 
lems,  its  policies  and  achievements,  and  how  they 
affect  each  person  in  the  nation. 

And  to  help  people  understand  how  the  coal  industry 
views  its  responsibilities,  our  efforts  are  openly  and 
authoritatively  sponsored.  VV^e  do  not  engage  in 
anonymous  acti\'ity— for  we  have  faith  and  belief  in 
the  critical  judgment  of  the  people. 

We  want  people  to  realize  the  importance  and  signi¬ 
ficance  of  a  free,  productix  e  and  progressive  coal  in¬ 
dustry— both  to  the  nation  and  to  themselves. 

We  also  want  them  to  know  about  the  technological 
progress  in  coal  production,  preparation  and  utiliza¬ 
tion.  We  want  them  to  know  what  the  coal  industry  is 
doing  to  give  them  more  heat  and  more  energy  per 
pound  of  coal— in  their  homes  and  their  factories. 

But  most  of  all  we  want  them  to  know  about  the 
modern  coal  mine  and  the  modern  coal  miner.  How 
much  safer,  easier  and  less  demanding  on  a  man's 
strength  the  work  of  mining  has  bt'come.  W’hat  kind 
of  man  the  miner  is.  And  how  he  and  his  familv  live. 

Mucli  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  problems  that  is  true;  and  much,  too, 
that  is  untrue— or  only  half  true.  But  because  w'e  trust 
the  critical  judgment  of  the  people,  w’e  know  the  im¬ 
portance  of  telling  our  story  vividly,  factually,  in 
complete  detail. 


.\nd  this  faith  in  the  people’s  response  to  clear,  open 
statement  determines  plainly  how  we  should  and  do 
go  about  it: 

We  tell  our  story  by  advertising  it— in  important 
places.  We  use  full  pages  in  key  magazines— and  in 
striking  pictures  and  easy-to-understand  words  we 
take  the  people  to  our  mines. 

We  offer  our  story  as  one  of  great  interest— to  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  editors.  By  preparing  feature 
articles  for  these  media,  or  by  assisting  their  people 
to  come  and  see  for  themselves,  we  make  known  the 
increasingly  newsworthy  facts  about  coal. 

We  "tell"  our  story  in  person— through  a  compre- 
hensix’e  speakers  bureau,  able  to  call  on  the  industry’s 
complete  array  of  managerial  and  technical  talent  for 
appearances  before  all  tjpes  of  civic  luncheon  groups 
and  clubs. 

We  supply  answers— to  any  question  about  coal,  its 
production,  use,  and  personnel,  through  our  research 
and  statistical  department,  which  annuallv  publishes 
a  complete  factual  data  book  on  coal. 

We  cater  to  the  curiosity  of  youth— by  advertising 
regularly  to  teachers  the  aids  and  literature  by  w’hich 
we  hope  to  keep  coal  a  lix  ely,  fascinating  topic  in  the 
minds  of  alert  young  .\mcricans. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Southern  luildlng,  Washington  5,  D.  C> 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great  ? 


McKinley  was  president .  .  .  the 
war  with  Spain  held  the  headlines 
. .  .  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis’ 
main-stem,  looked  like  this  .  .  .  and 
a  gangling  young  man  named 
George  Luxton  picked  up  a  little 
black  box  and  went  to  work  as  the 
first  newspaper  photographer  in  the 
Upper  Midwest. 

50  full  years  and  400,000  negatives 
later,  George  Luxton,  Minneapolis 
Star  chief  photographer,  is  still  level¬ 
ing  his  lens  at  dramatic  happenings 
in  the  day’s  news,  still  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  tomorrow’s  assignments. 

Name  any  outstanding  news 
event  in  the  Twdn  Cities  in  the  last 
half-century,  from  Dan  Patch’s 


record-shattering  mile  trot  to  the 
mobilization  of  Minnesota  boys  for 
three  major  wars,  and  “Lux”  can 
give  you  names,  dates,  places.  Often, 
too,  he  can  rummage  back  in  a  dusty 
old  box  and  pull  out  a  brittle  glass 
negative  or  a  yellowed,  curling 
photograph  capturing  the  scene. 
Pictures  of  a  toothy  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt  grin  from  files  shared  with  shots 
of  early  balloon  races.  There  are  a 
sheaf  of  photos  of  a  hotel  fire  that 
nearly  wiped  out  a  University  of 
Minnesota  football  team,  and  a 
panorama  of  the  Minneapolis  milling 
district  that  almost  cost  Luxton  his 
own  life  when  he  slipped  3  rungs 
descending  a  250-foot  smokestack. 

Along  with  miles  of  photographic 
film.  Lux  developed 
many  a  specialized 
talent  over  his  long 
career.  His  tink¬ 
ering  with  lenses 
and  shutters  pro¬ 
duced  the  famed 
Howitzer  camera 
for  fast  close-ups  oeoroe  luxton 


Photof^raph  by  George  Luxton^  chief  photographer^  Minneapolis  Star 


of  sports  action,  and  helped  perfect 
the  “blackout”  camera  used  by  the 
armed  forces  in  World  War  II  for 
taking  pictures  in  almost  total  dark¬ 
ness.  As  garden  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  his 
columns  on  flower  and  vegetable 
growing  have  blossomed  into  a  best- 
read  feature  of  these  newspapers. 

This  genial  authority  on  snapshots 
and  snapdragons  is  one  of  a  number 
of  50-year  veterans  on  the  staff  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
who  grew  up  with  modern  newspa- 
pering,  invented  many  of  its 
techniques  and  methods,  and  whose 
broad  experience  and  sound  crafts¬ 
manship  are  making  tomorrow’s 
newspapers  still  better. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^/Tribune 

IVINING  MORNING  &  SUNDAY 

575,000  SUNDAY*  460,000  DAILY 

X>HN  COWLES,  Pr«UM» 
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Last  Spring.  Rubber  Corporation  of  America 
first  advertised  a  new,  flexible  plastic  product 
— Rucoam. 

Virtually  unknown  then  both  to  consumers 
and  the  trade,  Rucoam  posed  a  three-fold  sell¬ 
ing  problem: 

1 —  To  reach  the  consumer  public. 

2 —  To  reach  buyers  for  the  retail  trade. 

3 —  To  reach  and  sell  manufacturers  who  could 
make  use  of  Rucoam  in  their  products. 

Many  national  media  were  considered  for  the 
job  —  but  The  New  York  Times  was  selected 
exclusively  .  .  .  and  on  Thursday,  April  8, 
Rucoam  was  introduced  to  all  three  audiences 
in  a  full-page  ad  in  The  Times. 

The  reaction  was  instantaneous.  Inquiries 
came  from  all  over  the  country  —  even  from 
Canada,  France  and  Holland. 
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N 
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How  to  sell  three 


different  publics 
by  using 

only  one  medium  | 

Smaller  space  ads  —  run  exclusively  in  The 
Times — followed  with  these  results: 

1 — Over  200  responses  from  manufacturers  in 
terested  in  Rucoam;  2 — Orders  for  some  110,00( 
yards  of  light  gauge  Rucoam;  3 — One  contrac 
under  discussion  for  100,000  yards  of  heavj 
gauge;  4 — Two  big  mail  order  houses  teStin( 
for  future  use;  5 — Several  big  manufacturen 
of  garment  bags  and  shower  curtains  consider 
ing  large  scale  promotions  of  Rucoam;  6- 
Hundreds  of  where-to-buy  inquiries  from  con 
sumers. 

That's  the  Rucoam  story  up  to  now — one  of  c 
long  list  of  stories  successful  sellers  have  beer 
telling  about  their  advertising  in  The  New  Yorl 
Times  .  .  .  advertising  that  moves  consumen 
and  the  trade  to  move  more  products  more 
often  and  more  profitably. 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


N.  Y.  Publishers  Ponder: 
To  Control  or  to  Expand 


'How  Much  Business  Can  You 
Lose  to  Stay  in  the  Black?' 

By  Jerry  Walker 
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SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.— With  eyes 
focused  on  the  point  of  di¬ 
minishing  returns,  New  York 
State  publishers  here  this  week 
asked  each  other:  Would  a  con- 
trolled-size  newspaper  check 
spiralling  costs? 

One  publisher  put  it  this  way: 
How  much  business  can  you 
afford  to  lose  to  stay  in  the 
black?” 

Frank  Tripp,  general  manager 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  ex¬ 
pressed  what  was  running 
through  the  minds  of  some  150 
oewspaper  executives  during  a 
panel  discussion  of  costs  and 
revenue  which  climaxed  the  28th 
annual  convention  of  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association. 

It  would  appear  from  the  data 
presented  by  accounting  ex¬ 
perts,  Tripp  suggested,  that 
newspapers  are  handling  more 
business  than  it  is  profitable  to 
handle. 

'Burden  Must  Be  Carried' 

If  a  recession  comes,  several 
publishers  observed,  a  lot  of 
merchants  will  try  to  pull  them¬ 
selves  up  by  the  bootstraps  with 
‘fire  sale”  and  “closeout”  copy, 
adding  to  newspapers’  premium 
production  costs. 

Milton  Miller,  newly-elected 
IfYSPA  president  and  longtime 
publisher  of  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.) 
.Veto*,  remarked  that  it  will  be 
the  papers  who  will  do  the 
ging  on  the  bootstraps, 
ripp  advised:  “We  will  have 
to  bear  that  burden  or  get  out- 
of  the  business  and  let  someone 
»lse  do  it.” 

Another  publisher  proposed 
»me  research  to  determine  what 
hthe  most  profitable  operation; 
ud  another  gave  the  opinion 
Hat  the  only  answer  to  the  cur- 


Frank  Tripp  Sez  .  .  . 

Frank  Tripp,  columnist  and 
goneral  manager  of  the  Gan- 
utt  Newspapers,  told  fellow 
publishers  at  Syracuse  this 
VMk  that  the  newspaper  busi- 
OMs  needs  a  simplified  book- 
^••ping  system.  He  would  set 
op  three  columns  for  account- 
ag;  HAD,  GOT.  and  GOT 

m. 


rent  runaway  cost  problem  is 
plant  expansion  to  handle  a 
greater  volume  of  business  on 
straight  tinie  pay  scales. 

“That  might  be  a  temporary 
solution,”  Tripp  said,  “but  then 
we  would  go  out  and  overload 
the  new  plant  again.” 

Costs  Controlled 

Miller  reported  that  his  costs 
were  held  in  line  by  limiting 
the  paper  to  24  pages,  but  when 
the  limit  was  raised  to.accommo- 
date  holiday  advertising,  the 
paper  went  to  28  pages  and 
costs  jumped  70^ ,  due  to  over¬ 
time  rates. 

In  an  effort  to  stabilize  costs 
by  spreading  advertising 
through  the  week,  one  newspa¬ 
per  has  instituted  special  mid¬ 
week  and  weekend  rates.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  are  charged  seven  cents 
more  per  inch  for  copy  run  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  Linage  has  not  been  af¬ 
fected  materially. 

Discussion  went  along  these 
lines  as  publishers  thought  of 
their  own  balance  sheets  and 
compared  them  with  composite 
data  offered  by  Cyril  Wi. flams, 
controller  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers:  and  by  Joseph  G.  Terry, 
of  Wolf  &  Co.,  Chicago  account¬ 
ants. 

Average  Pay  Exceeds  $2  Per  Hour 

George  M.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Conimittee,  prefaced  the  audi¬ 
tors'  reports  with  a  compilation 
of  wage  statistics  showing  that 
the  average  pay  in  newspaper 
mechanical  departments  ( 100  top 
cities)  exceeded  $2  per  hour  in 
1948.  The  exact  figure  he  gave 
as  $2,135,  which  was  13%  higher 
than  in  1947. 

He  listed  average  hourly  pay 
for  the  crafts  as  follows: 


Printers  .  $2,271 

Pressmen  .  2.121 

Stereotypers .  2.136 

Photo-engravers  _  2.349 

In  recent  negotiations,  he  re¬ 
ported,  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
versal  in  the  trend  of  pay  in¬ 
creases.  Whereas  previous 
boosts  ranged  from  $9  and  $10 
to  $16.50,  he  said,  settlements 


have  been  made  lately  on  the 
basis  of  $4  and  $5.  One  settle¬ 
ment  was  achieved  without  any 
increase  in  pay,  he  related. 

An  important  imint  for  the 
publishers.  Dale  said,  is  the  fact 
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that  in  40  strikes,  publication 
has  continued,  with  only  a  few 
brief  exceptions. 

William  Mapel.  vicechairman 
of  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  reviewed  recent 
wage  demands  and  warned  that 
new  rounds  of  increases  might 
result  in  fewer  newspapers. 

Expense  and  Ad  Indices 

Using  1939  as  base,  Williams 
charted  operating  expenses  and 
advertising  volume  of  a  com¬ 
posite  daily  of  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  another  under  25,000. 
The  former  showed  total  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  in  1948  at  179.4 
and  total  ad  volume  at  179.2, 
with  a  decrease  in  percentage 
of  reading  matter  from  53.5  to 
34.2. 

In  the  case  of  the  smaller 
daily,  the  expense  index  for 
1948  was  188.6  and  advertising 
index  was  162.6,  with  a  change 
in  reading  matter  from  53%  to 
46.6 . 

President  Miller  observed: 
“The  publisher  doesn’t  worry 
about  how  much  he  spends  as 
long  as  there's  enough  coming 
in.” 

Another  Williams  chart  com¬ 
pared  various  items  of  costs. 
While  the  average  operating 
cost  per  inch  remained  virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  for  1939  and  1948, 
on  the  50,000-daily,  the  cost  per 
column  set  in  the  composing 
room  rose  from  $2.51  to  $4.92 
and  the  cost  per  1,000  eight- 
page  papers  on  a  press  run  rose 
from  39  cents  to  64  cents.  Paper 
and  ink  went  up  from  $3.01  to 
$6.57. 

There  was  considerable  dis¬ 
pute  among  the  publishers  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  statistics 
since  accounting  systems  varied 
greatly.  Williams  confessed 
that  “we  reall.v  don’t  know  what 
we're  talking  about  because  we 
don’t  have  uniform  methods  of 
accounting.” 

Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  objected  to  the 
“common  practice”  of  writing 
off  circulation  revenue  against 
general  expenses  before  figuring 
"cost  per  inch.”  Circulation 
income,  he  said,  has  been  in¬ 
creased  100^-'  while  circulation 
costs  have  risen  approximately 
60%. 

Sullivan  also  cautioned  pub¬ 
lishers  against  reducing  any 
further  the  reading  content  of 
their  papers  and  against  drop¬ 
ping  any  features.  He  advised 
that  stress  be  laid  on  better 
editing  of  news.  All  except  a 
handful  of  dailies  in  New  "York 
State,  outside  of  New  York  City, 
have  gone  to  five  cents  a  copy 


Newspaper  in  America 


New  officers  of  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association:  Left  to 
right — Milton  R.  Miller,  Batavia, 
president;  A.  J.  McDonald,  AN 
bany,  vicepresident;  and  William 
B.  LaFavour,  Amsterdam,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


and  30  cents  a  week,  Sullivan 
said. 

In  most  cases,  he  said,  in¬ 
creased  circulation  can  be 
achieved  only  by  dipping  into 
a  neighbor’s  field.  He  remarked 
that  very  few  cities  have  com¬ 
peting  papers. 

Figui’es  from  Wolf  &  Co.  cli¬ 
ents  in  the  under-50.000  group, 
Terry  reported,  indicated  1948 
revenue  increased  13%  over  1947 
but  expenses  went  up  27%  and 
there  was  a  15'.)  decrease  in  net 
earnings,  before  taxes. 

Newspapers  in  the  75.000-100,- 
000  class,  he  said,  had  an  aver¬ 
age  gain  in  revenue  of  7%  over 
1947,  while  expenses  zoomed  by 
18%  and  the  decrease  in  net  was 
15%.  One  paper’s  net  decrease 
was  26'^;. 

The  two  big  factors  in  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  Terry  noted,  are:  1, 
Premium  hours,  and  2,  Slow¬ 
down. 

The  manhours  in  the  editorial 
department  required  to  produce 
a  page  of  matter  were  15%  more 
in  1948  than  in  1947,  he  said. 
Other  increases  in  this  category 
were:  Local  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  18%:  pressroom.  10%; 
mailroom,  11' » :  composing  room, 
22.8';  ;  business  office,  5'« . 

Premium  pay  items  rose  in 
1948  for  only  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  pressroom.  Terry 
reported,  to  the  expressed 
amazement  of  most  publishers 
present. 

Terry  computed  the  averag# 
monthly  pay  by  departments  as 
follows: 


Composing  room  . $353 

Local  advertising . 337 

Stereotyping  .  325 

Pressroom  .  313 

Editorial  . 307 

National  advertising. . . .  296 

Mailroom  . 254 

Circulation  .  228 

Classified  .  209 

Business  office  .  185 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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PERCENTAGE  RELATICN5HIP  OF  EXPENSES  (UNDER  25,000) 
(1939  Used  as  KO  Fase) 

1940  1943  1947  1948 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Paper  and  ink . 

Payrolls . 

Depreciation . 

All  other . 

Total  Operatinvj  Expenses.  . 

ADVERTISING  VOLUME 

Local . 

Classified . 

National . 

Total . 


94 

1 

73  3 

223  0 

273  5 

104 

S 

91  4 

108  2 

192  5 

107 

4 

no  S 

89  .') 

S8.9 

103 

4 

f>7  4 

107  0 

KiO.l 

103 

6 

84  !» 

I0O.7 

188.6 

98.9 

«)9  2 

138  3 

1.')S.8 

9.'i  2 

78  0 

149  9 

182  7 

1 10  8 

.S3  7 

133.7 

171 .5 

99  9 

71  7 

138  9 

162  6 

PERCENTAGE  OF  READING  MATTER  08  0  (1939)  46  6  (1948) 

PERCENTAGE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  ITEMS  SHOWN  TO 
TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Paper  and  ink . 

Payrolls . 

Depreciation . 

All  other . 


1939 

9  2 
•Vi  4 
3  1 
31  3 


1948 

13  4 
u7.6 
1  4 
27  6 


Total  Opierating  Exjieiises. 


100  0 


100  0 


Chart  prepared  by  Cyril  Williams,  controller  of  Gannett  Newspapers. 


N.  Y.  Publishers 

continued  from  page  5 


Also  participating  in  the  pan¬ 
el  of  experts  on  costs  were 
James  H.  Righter,  assistant  to 
the  president,  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  and  Bernard  F.  Garrity, 
production  manager,  Gannett 
newspapers. 

'We  Can  Control  Costa’ 

To  the  recurring  question, 
“What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
rising  costs?"  Controller  Wil¬ 
liams  declared:  ‘There  isn’t 
much  you  can  do.”  But  Pub¬ 
lisher  George  B.  Williams  of  the 
Geneva  Times  insisted:  “We 
can't  cut  costs,  but  we  can  con¬ 
trol  them.” 

Karl  H.  Thiesing,  executive 
secretary  of  the  association, 
summed  up  the  labor  negotia¬ 
tion  problem. 

"It  becomes  evident,”  he  said, 
“that  while  our  typographical 
unions  were  seeking  substantial 
wage  increases  ostensibly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  they  were  also  seeking 
to  meet  the  additional  S'^o  assess¬ 
ment  placed  upon  their  earnings 
by  their  International  union.” 


INDEX 

Advertising  Survey  .  18 

Bright  Ideas  38 

Cartoons . 13 

Circulation  .  40 

Editorials  .  30 

Obituary  .  52 

Personal  .  31 

Photography  .  34 

Promotion  .  38 

Radio  and  Television  .  48 

Shop  Talk  56 

Short  Takes  .  26 

Syndicates .  36 

What  Readers  Say  52 


Any  article  appearing  in  this 
publication  may  be  reproduced 
provided  acknowledgment  is 
made  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
copyright  and  the  date  of  issue. 


In  this  upsurge  of  typographi¬ 
cal  scales,  Thiesing  related,  the 
scales  of  pressmen  and  stereo¬ 
typers  naturally  followed  the 
same  trend  and  they  are  the  real 
gainers  because  they  didn't  have 
to  pay  5'^;  to  the  union. 

"The  record  shows,”  Thiesing 
continued,  “that  publishers  in 
New  York  State  have  an  earnest 
desire  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  wages,  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  continuity  of  em¬ 
ployment,  but  obviously  these 
high  standards  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  unless  the  newspapers  can 
continue  to  prosper. 

"This  prosperity  is  seriously 
threatened  at  this  time  because 
of  high  operating  costs  which 
have  risen  by  a  much  larger  per¬ 
centage  than  revenues  during 
the  past  several  years.  These 
costs  are  still  rising  and  there 
is  no  assurance  that  present  rev¬ 
enues  can  be  increased. 

“It  is  already  being  rumored 
that  when  unions  feel  they  have 
gotten  the  wage  scale  as  high  as 
the  traffic  can  bear,  they  will  put 
more  effort  into  an  attempt  to 
gain  so-called  'social  fringes.’ 
On  the  other  hand,  unions  are 
giving  little  or  no  thought  to  an 
improvement  in  their  productive 
efficiency.” 

Irregular  Press  Runs 
Boost  Circulation  Cost 
THE  “stop  press”  powers  of  edi¬ 
tors  should  be  reviewed  in  a 
study  of  rising  costs.  C.  Winger 
of  Westchester  County  Publish¬ 
ers  urged  during  a  Circulation 
Forum. 

Late  press  starts  and  late  press 
finishes.  Winger  said,  add  un¬ 
necessarily  to  the  circulation 
department’s  expenses,  since 
they  require  splitting  of  routes, 
more  trucks,  more  supervisory 
personnel  and  more  bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

Citing  a  local  experience, 
James  A.  Blanchfield.  Amster¬ 
dam  Evening  Recorder,  warned 
that  CIO  unions  are  working  to 
upset  the  Little  Merchant  plan 
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PERCENTAGE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  EXPENSES  (APP.  50,000) 
(1939  Used  as  100  Base) 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Paper  and  ink . 

Payrolls . 


ADVERTISING  VOLUME 

Local . 

Classified .  104  2 


National . 
Total . . 


1940 

1943 

1947 

iwt 

99  f) 

79  1 

182.7 

i 

^43.5  i 

99  9 

90.8 

103  2 

185.1 

92  9 

99  5 

79  8 

81 : 

102  7 

87.4 

11'). 8 

135( 

100  .j 

91  2 

152  7 

179( 

92  8 

81 .0 

1,58.7 

177j 

104  2 

126.7 

210  9 

235! 

97  3 

97.8 

130.0 

145.« 

9.')  2 

90  0 

101,4 

179; 

PERCENTAGE  OF  READING  MATTER— 53.5  (1939)  34.2  (1918; 


PERCENTAGE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  ITEMS  SHOWN  TO 
TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Paper  and  ink . 

Payrolls . 

Depreciation . 

.•Ml  other . 


1939 

1948 

17.4 

23.8 

52.2 

53.9 

1.4 

.8 

29.0 

21.9 

100  0 

100.0 

Total  Operating  Ex[)enses . 

Chart  compileil  by  Cyril  W  illiams,  controller  of  Gannett  Newspapers 
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and  to  obtain  a  law  which 
would  bar  carriers  under  the 
age  of  18. 

Charles  J.  Tobin,  NYSPA 
counsel,  reported  that  confer¬ 
ences  are  under  way  with  State 
Labor  Department  officials  in 
an  attempt  to  clarify  the  status 
of  carriers.  Some  school  boards, 
he  said,  have  been  contending 
that  a  newspaper  is  a  factory 
and  boys  under  16  are  prohib¬ 
ited  from  employment  there. 

It  is  now  hoped  to  work  out 
a  ruling  by  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment,  acceptable  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  which  would 
declare  a  carrier  is  not  employed 
“in  or  in  connection  with  or  for 
a  factory”  so  long  as  he  does 
not  go  to  the  plant  where  the 
newspaper  is  printed. 


appropriation  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  either  mail  or  ra^o 
advertising,”  said  the  report  ol 
the  Committee,  headed  by  Dod 
U.  Bridge,  advertising  director. 
Gannett  Newspapers.  The  re¬ 
port  stated  that  recent  data 
showed  large  expenditures  for 
trading  stam{». 

The  Committee  also  warned: 


“Newspapermen  should  be  fulfe: 
prepared  to  prove  that  the  news-- 


Trading  Stamps  Cut 
Into  Newspaper  Budget 
NEW  YORK  publishers  were 

advised  by  their  Advertising 
Committee  to  consider  the  trad¬ 
ing  stamp  as  the  “most  impor¬ 
tant  competitor  of  newspapers 
for  department  store  appropria¬ 
tions.” 

“This  competitor  cuts  into  the 


paper  advertising  appropriationj 
would  be  an  extremely  expea 
sive  place  for  the  ax  to  fall’ 
when  and  if  business  seeks  wavs| 
to  reduce  costs  as  profits  decline. 

William  J.  Kemble,  adverti!- 
ing  manager  of  Lockport  Unir,- 
Sun  and  Journal,  told  of  proj 
ress  being  made  in  the  Adve: 
tising  Managers  Bureau  prograf 
to  develop  local  newspaper  ai 
counts  among  1.500  hometo' 
manufacturers  of  brand  pruJ 
ucts  around  the  state. 

Kemble  also  called  attenti  " 
to  a  report  showing  the  exte: 
of  calendar  business  among  re ! 
tailors.  ! 

“What  we  think  of  as  diit* : 
and  quarters  up  and  down  ti  ( 
( Continued  on  page  50) 


COMPARATIVE  COST  STATISTICS 


.Xvcraee  Operatim;  Cost  j>er  incli*. 

Cost  [ler  column  of  rcadine .  S  37 

Composing  room — ('ost  ])er  column  set 
"  “  Man  I'our  production  . 

St  event  \-p«-  deiit. Cost  per  plate  set .  1 

“  “  .Man  hour  production  . 

Press  roomCost  per  l.OOOV  PP  ' net  pres: 

run) . 

“  “  Man  hour  production . 8  SO 

I’hoto  engraving — Cost  tier  sf|uare  incli 
“  “  — Man  hour  prriduction 

Paperand  ink — Cost  per  1,000-8  PP  (Net 

pre.ss  run) .  6 

Per  cent  of  Circulation  Department  Cost 

to  Circulation  Revenue . 34 

Chart  prepared  by  Cyril  Williams,  controller  of  Gannett  Newspaps'- 
•  KiifurcU  .liter  cireiilation  revenue  is  .-innlied  airaiiist  operatiiur  expense* 
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Retailers’  Newspaper  Ante 
StiU  Climbs,  NRDGA  Told 


Increased  Share  of  Ad  Dollar  Seen  As 
Challenge  to  Greater  Productivity 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

NEWSPAPERS  will  get  an  in¬ 
creasingly  large  piece  of  the 
retailer’s  sales  promotion  pie  in 
1949,  and  it  will  be  the  job  of 
all  those  concerned  to  make 
that  investment  pay  off,  it  was 
stated  this  week  by  B.  Lewis 
Posen,  sales  promotion  director 
of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  at  the  38th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
New  York. 

Posen’s  statement,  delivered 
at  a  Sales  Promotion  meeting, 
served  as  an  unofficial  keynote 
on  that  session’s  theme :  Whether 
the  trend  of  business  turns  up 
or  down  this  year,  the  retailer’s 
promotion  dollar  must,  as  never 
before,  be  worthy  of  its  hire; 
the  newspapers  and  storekeepers 
are  in  a  common  effort,  against 
mounting  costs,  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  that  dollar. 

NRDGA-NAEA  Session 

The  newspaper  session,  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  NRDGA  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associ¬ 
ation,  was  one  of  the  best  at¬ 
tended  among  the  more  than 
two  dozen  in  the  five-day  meet¬ 
ing.  Some  400  persons  were 
present  from  among  the  6,000 
retail  executives  and  their  staffs 
registered  at  the  convention  and 
representing  all  phases  of  the 
industry. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  newspaper  ses¬ 
sion.  a  meaty  down-to-earth  dis¬ 
cussion  of  mutual  problems, 
were  Mr.  Posen,  representing 
NRDGA,  and  Laurence  T.  Knott. 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  represent¬ 
ing  NAEA. 

Willard  H.  Campbell  of  Sib¬ 
ley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester, 
presided. 

The  great  need  for  increasing 
advertising  effectiveness.  Posen 
declared,  is  evident  in  the  com¬ 
parison  of  newspaper  space  ex¬ 
penditures  and  retail  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  during  the  last  three  years. 
Quoting  figures  gathered  by 
NRDGA’s  Controllers  Congress, 
he  pointed  out  that  department 
stores,  according  to  their  size, 
spent  47  to  55  cents  of  each  pro¬ 
motion  dollar  in  newspapers  in 
1946.  This  share  rose  to  from  49 
to  59  cents  in  1947. 

Sales  Lag  Behind  Linage 

Among  stores  in  the  $10,000.- 
wO  to  $20,000,000  group,  this  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1947  was  61  cents 
and  rose  to  66  cents  during  the 
same  period  in  1948.  For  the 
loll  year  of  ’48,  Posen  estimated, 
the  newspapers’  share  will  turn 
out  to  be  near  that  same  66-cent 
“pire. 

However,  the  sales  picture,  he 
*ent  on.  shows  how  “vitally  im¬ 


portant”  it  is  to  make  news¬ 
paper  advertising  more  produc¬ 
tive.  While  department  store 
linage  went  up  13.9%  over  the 
previous  year  in  October,  he 
pointed  out,  sales  volume  in¬ 
creased  only  6%;  in  November, 
linage  rose  11.8%,  while  sales 
fell  off  2%. 

“Here  is  positive  proof,”  de¬ 
clared  Posen,  “that  our  expendi¬ 
tures  in  newspapers  are  now, 
more  than  ever,  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  practically  all  stores. 
The  way  we  spend  this  money 
and  what  we  get  for  it  in  results 
must  be  our  greatest  concern 
in  the  immediate  future.  It  is 
important  to  both  the  newspaper 
and  the  store  that  we  get  more 
mileage  from  this  huge  amount 
of  money.” 

The  problem  of  how  to  attain 
that  additional  mileage  was  at¬ 
tacked  from  several  directions 
by  speakers  representing  the 
newspaper  industry. 

John  Giesen,  director  of  the 
Retail  Division.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  ANPA,  presented  that 
organization’s  primary  thesis 
that  retail  advertising  succeeds 
only  when  it  “promotes  the  pro- 
motable.” 

“Even  advertising,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “won’t  make  folks  buy 
what  they  don’t  want  to  buy; 
and  even  advertising  won’t 
make  people  buy  July  goods  in 
January.” 

Seasonal  Pattern 

In  a  series  of  slides  showing 
comparative  curves  of  sales  vol¬ 
ume  and  advertising  pressure, 
Giesen  demonstrated  how  some 
stores,  by  backing  seasonal  sales 
potentialities  with  their  heaviest 
ad  guns,  take  fullest  advantage 
of  buying  trends. 

“Successful  stores,”  he  said, 
“exert  enough  infiuence  to  cause 
promotional  patterns  for  an  area 
or  a  city,  by  and  large,  to  follow 
sales  patterns.  Most  successful 
stores  ask  people  to  buy  when 
they  want  to  buy.  And  so — in 
lump  sum — advertising  pressure 
closely  parallels  total  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales.” 

This  same  theory,  he  added,  is 
applicable  to  various  depart¬ 
ments  as  well  as  to  the  store  as 
a  whole. 

Three  other  speakers 
approached  some  of  the  more 
technical  aspects  of  making 
newspaper  space  more  effective. 

One  of  these  methods,  color, 
was  discu.ssed  by  H.  E.  Daniels 
of  the  Mihoaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  who  related  the  experiences 
of  adverti.sers  in  his  and  other 
papers. 

$30,000  Sold  by  Single  Page 

In  one  case.  Daniels  said,  a 
color  page  in  the  Journal’s  Sun¬ 
day  tabloid  magazine  —  costing 


$500  for  space,  color  premium 
and  engraving — sold  more  than 
$30,000  worth  of  dresses.  “An¬ 
other  ad,”  he  said,  “sold  2,100 
units  at  $7.98  for  $16,750  volume. 
One  Milwaukee  store  plans  on 
unit  sales  of  about  2,000  for 
items  over  $5  and  3,000  to  4,000 
on  $3  items. 

“This  is  three  to  four  times 
the  average  results  on  the  same 
items  in  black  and  white.” 

There  is  no  longer  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  color  advertis¬ 
ing  is  possible  in  newspapers, 
Daniels  declared.  'The  Journal, 
he  noted,  printed  1,346  color  ads 
in  1948,  386  of  them  in  run-of- 
paper  positions,  the  balance  in 
comic,  roto  and  magazine  sec¬ 
tions.  Nor  was  this  use  limited 
to  large  department  stores,  he 
said;  specialty  shops  in  many 
classifications  are  also  using 
color. 

For  those  who  have  not  yet 
used  color,  Daniels  put  up  a  few 
guide  posts: 

1.  If  your  newspapers  require 
full-page  copy  for  color,  be  sure 
you  have  a  full-page  story  and 
the  stocks  to  back  it  up.  This 
latter  factor  can  be  determined 
partially  by  stepping  up  two  or 
three  times  the  known  potential 
for  a  black  and  white  ad. 

2.  Color  can  be  an  extrava¬ 
gance  or  a  bargain,  depending 
on  how  it  is  used.  Like  any 
other  advertising,  it  is  no  better 
than  the  merchandise  it  offers: 
it  cannot  turn  a  dud  into  a 
bell-ringer. 

3.  If  first  attempts  at  color 
are  a  disappointment,  don’t  quit. 
Ability  to  use  color  effectively 
requires  experience. 

Another  speaker.  Homer  E. 
Sterling  of  Carnegie  Institute, 
discussed  and  distributed  a  book¬ 
let  on  newspaper  art  production 
written  by  him  and  pre.sented  by 
NAEA  to  NftDGA  members. 
( See  story  on  page  49. ) 

Bedell  Speaks 

Clyde  Bedell,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  consultant,  declared  that 
both  retailers  and  newspapers 
are  responsible  for  “some  very 
had  uses”  of  copy  in  retail  ads. 
Content  of  an  ad,  he  said,  is 
primary  and  appearance  is  sec¬ 
ondary.  Copy  need  not  be  brief, 
he  declared,  if  it  can  catch  the 
reader’s  attention  and  tell  him 
what  he  wants  to  know. 

Retail  advertising  executives. 
Bedell  added,  “must  be  accepted 
on  the  top  management  level  in 
responsibility.  Advertising  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  enterprise,  not 
a  .subordinate  and  esoteric  art; 
it  is  a  semi-science.” 

Consideration  of  newspaper 
advertising  was  not  limited  to 
the  newspaper  session.  At  an¬ 
other  meeting,  that  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division,  retail¬ 
ers  were  warned  by  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Edwards.  Jr.,  of  New  York 
University,  that  1949  would  be 
a  “year  of  reckoning,”  and  that 
only  the  resourceful,  progressive 
and  advertising  -  minded  mer¬ 
chants  would  advance. 
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Winning  Ads 

Winners  oi  NHDGA’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  contest 
among  the  ”100  best  ads"  dis¬ 
played  at  the  convention  were 
announced  as  iollows: 

Merchandise — Class  A,  Pur¬ 
cell's,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Class 

B,  Paris  Co..  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utoh;  Class  C,  Moy  Co.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Institutional — Class  A,  L.  B. 
King  &  Co.,  Detroit;  Class  B, 
Ball  Stores,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Class 

C,  R.  H.  Macy  Co.,  New  York. 


Edwards  said  he  feared  many 
retailers  lack  the  “knowhow” 
to  do  the  skillful  selling  needed. 
In  1948,  he  said,  many  succeeded 
despite  this  weakness.  He 
warned  that  many  retailers  must 
change  their  attitude  toward  ad¬ 
vertising  and  recognize  it  as  a 
necessary  investment,  rather 
than  as  a  profit-consuming  ex¬ 
pense. 

Retailers  should  advertise 
what  customers  want  to  buy 
when  they  want  it,  said  Ed¬ 
wards,  not  what  retailers  want 
to  sell  and  when  they  want  to 
sell  it.  He  urged  also  that  ad¬ 
vertising  should  talk  in  terms 
of  the  customer’s  interests  and 
should  be  based  on  fact  not 
opinion.  The  facts  must  be  de¬ 
termined.  he  said,  by  devices  for 
measuring  ad  results  so  that  suc¬ 
cessful  techniques  may  be  re¬ 
peated,  and  the  unsuccessful  dis¬ 
carded. 

As  in  former  years,  the  con¬ 
ventioneers  gave  full  attention  to 
all  the  problems  impinging  di¬ 
rectly  on  their  industry:  per¬ 
sonnel,  merchandising,  credit, 
store  management,  pricing,  re¬ 
sources,  etc. 

But  this  year,  the  shadow  of 
political  and  social  conditions 
transcended  these  problems  as 
the  delegates  heard  warnings  of 
national  and  world  affairs  threat¬ 
ening  all  business. 

Recognized  in  the  choice  of 
the  convention  theme,  “Democ¬ 
racy  Works  Here,”  these  factors 
became  a  dominant  note  in  the 
meeting. 

The  convention  keynote,  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  opening  luncheon  on 
Monday  by  Fred  Lazarus.  Jr.  of 
Federated  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  urged  retailers  “to  exer- 
ci.=e  an  influence  commensurate 
with  our  true  weight  in  the 
community.” 

Indirect  Forces 

•  The  retailer  has  come  of  age 
and  should  begin  to  act  his  age." 
Lazarus  declared.  “He  has  spe¬ 
cial  needs,  knowledge  and  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  same  right  and 
duty  as  any  other  element  in  the 
economic  complex.  Effective 
distribution  of  goods  and  im¬ 
proved  levels  of  living  are  thor¬ 
oughly  intertwined  .  .  .  More 
and  more  retailers  are  coming 
to  appreciate  what  all  retailers 
should  realize:  that  national  and 
even  international  affairs  have 
important  repercussions  on  their 
business.” 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Law  Study  Group  Advises  ?°MafsaMts 


Limited  Confidence  Bill 


Privilege  for  Newsmen  Can  Be  Given 
Safely,  N.  Y.  Legislature  Told 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — After  several 

months  of  searching  study, 
the  Law  Revision  Commission 
advised  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  this  week  that  news¬ 
men  could  .“safely"  be  granted 
the  privilege  to  refuse  to  divulge 
their  sources  of  information. 

The  Commission,  which  re¬ 
tained  Prof.  Arthur  E.  Suther¬ 
land.  Jr.  of  Cornell  Law  School 
to  examine  the  entire  history  of 
the  “JournalLst’s  Privilege’’ 
question,  told  the  lawmakers: 

"A  privilege,  with  safeguards 
e.ssential  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest,  may  safely  be 
granted." 

Extended  to  Radio,  Etc. 

An  unconditional  privilege 
should  not,  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  be  granted  to  newsmen,  the 
Commission  said,  but  it  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  privilege,  if 
granted,  should  extend  to  “news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  newsreels, 
broadcasters  by  wire,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  or  facsimile,  and  to  press 
associations,  and  to  newsmen 
regularly  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  collecting  or  writing 
news  for  publication  through 
such  agencies.’’ 

Professor  Sutherland  conclud¬ 
ed  the  report  of  his  exhaustive 
study  with  the  statement  that 
available  data  “certainly  gives 
no  indication  that  in  the  11 
states  where  privilege  statutes 
exist,  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  has  suffered  because  of 
their  presence.” 

The  Commission's  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Thomas  C. 
De.smond  and  As.semblyman  Lee 
B.  Mailler.  provides  that  a  State 
Supreme  Court  justice  may  issue 
an  order  compelling  disclosure 
of  the  source  of  information,  if 
deemed  in  the  public  interest. 
This  order  could  be  appealed. 

■The  bill  also  specifies  that  if 
privilege  is  claimed  to  protect 
a  news  source,  the  reporter  may 
not  later  name  the  source  in  an 
effort  to  mitigate  damages  in  a 
libel  or  slander  action,  without 
the  source's  consent. 

Principle  Is  Recognized 

Harold  W.  Sanford,  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Societv  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  hailed' the 
Commission's  report  as  “a  step 
toward  recognition  of  the  right 
of  newspapermen  to  refuse  to 
disclose  confidential  sources  in 
court  or  before  other  public 
bodies '' 

Charles  J.  Tobin,  counsel  for 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
A.ssociation.  commented  that  the 
proposed  bill  “doesn't  grant  very 
much  but  it's  recognition  of  the 
principle.” 

Newspaper  groups  in  the  state 
have  tried  for  several  years  to 
win  passage  of  a  Confidence 
Law.  The  fight  came  to  a  head 
last  Spring  after  the  imprison¬ 


ment  of  two  Newburgh  News 
reporters  for  refusing  to  tell 
where  they  obtained  evidence  in 
a  gambling  expose. 

Legislative  leaders  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  Governor  Dewey's 
objections  to  a  blanket  exten¬ 
sion  of  privilege  to  newsmen,  so 
a  solution  was  found  in  refer¬ 
ring  the  matter  to  the  Law  Revi¬ 
sion  Commission,  a  group  com¬ 
prised  of  public  representatives 
and  legislators. 

At  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Commission,  strong  opposition 
to  a  confidence  bill  was  voiced 
mainly  by  prosecuting  officials. 
Professor  Sutherland  carried  the 
study  into  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  fields  and  on  the  basis  of 
his  findings,  the  Commission  re¬ 
ported  as  follows  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature: 

Privileges  Not  Unsound 

“It  has  been  argued  by  emi¬ 
nent  authority  that  the  existing 
privileges  given  to  a  physician,  a 
clergyman,  a  lawyer  or  a  spouse 
are  impediments  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  its  search 
for  truth  and  should  be  abol¬ 
ished.  On  such  a  premise,  it  is 
obviously  undesirable  to  add  a 
new  privilege,  but  the  Commis¬ 
sion  does  not  agree  that  existing 
privileges  are  unsound.  Such 
privileges  are  supported  by  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  and  would  be  as¬ 
serted  in  any  event,  whatever 
the  penalty. 

“It  has  been  argued  that  the 
ancient  and  recognized  priv¬ 
ileges  differ  from  the  one  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  granted  to  newsmen 
in  this  respect:  that  in  the  case 
of  the  physician,  lawyer,  clergy¬ 
man  or  spouse,  all  information 
disclosed  must  be  kept  in  con¬ 
fidence,  whereas  in  the  news¬ 
man's  case  the  information  is 
published  to  the  world.  This 
difference  is  more  ostensible 
than  real.  In  the  newsman's 
case  the  informant  knows  and 
intends  that  the  news  will  be 
published,  but  intends  that  his 
identity  shall  be  kept  secret.  In 
the  other  cases  the  identity  of 
the  informant  is  usually  known, 
but  the  information  is  to  be 
kept  secret. 

“It  has  been  argued  that  there 
are  sanctions  in  the  case  of  the 
existing  privileges  in  New  York 
which  discipline  the  confidant. 


Ski  Editor  Idle 

PORTLAND,  Me.  —  Waldo 
Pray  has  been  made  ski  editor 
of  the  Portland  Press  Herald 
and  Evening  Express,  but  so 
far  has  been  plagued  by  lack 
of  snow.  The  state  of  Maine 
has  been  virtually  snowless 
since  the  winter  sports  season 
started. 


and  there  are  none  of  a  com¬ 
parable  character  in  the  case  of 
newsmen.  Physicians  and  law¬ 
yers  are  licensed,  clergymen  are 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  and  a 
high  degree  of  ethical  control 
long  recognized.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  does  not  suggest  comparable 
kinds  of  supervision  to  control 
newsmen.  These  considerations 
do  not,  however,  deny  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  a  privilege  itself;  they 
simply  suggest  the  need  for  par¬ 
ticular  safeguards  adapted  to  the 
particular  kind  of  privilege  sug¬ 
gested. 

Opposed  to  Limitation 

"It  has  further  been  argued 
that  the  privilege  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  particular  type  of  case, 
namely  news  items  containing 
matter  affecting  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  For  example,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  privilege 
might  be  granted  in  cases  where 
the  news  concerned  alleged  dere¬ 
lictions  on  the  part  of  public  of¬ 
ficials,  the  exposure  of  which  by 
newspapers  is  one  of  their  high¬ 
est  functions. 

“The  Commission  is  opposed 
to  such  a  limitation.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  the  cases  in  which 
prosecution  of  newsmen  has 
been  sought  for  failure  to  dis¬ 
close,  have  concerned  situations 
in  which  a  prosecuting  officer  or 
a  government  official  under  at¬ 
tack  has  for  various  reasons 
sought  disclosure  of  the  source 
of  published  news. 

"From  the  day  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  brother  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  the  Colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  the  prosecution  of 
John  Peter  Zenger  in  the  Col¬ 
ony  of  New  York  to  the  case  last 
known  in  this  state,  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  would  seem  to  be 
the  u.sual  and  common  one  in 
which  a  newsman  became  the 
partv  on  trial. 

“The  Commission  has  con¬ 
cluded.  however,  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  type 
of  case  involving  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  and  the  type  of  case  in¬ 
volving  a  private  interest  is  too 
shadnw.v  and  indefinite  to  war¬ 
rant  a  distinction.  And.  in  any 
event,  it  has  concluded  that  .such 
a  distinction  is  undesirable.  It 
makes  no  recommendation  for  a 
privilege,  absolute  or  condi¬ 
tional.  in  one  type  of  case  as 
opposed  to  the  other. 

Keeping  Public  Informed 

"The  newsman's  case  differs 
f'-om  other  cases  where  no  priv¬ 
ilege  exists  as  to  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  confidence,  in  that  the 
newsman  is  performing  the  im¬ 
portant  function  of  keeping  the 
public  informed.  A  privilege  to 
newsmen  may  therefore  be  justi¬ 
fied  when  a  privilege  to  others 
receiving  information  in  confi¬ 
dence  would  not. 

“If  a  privilege  is  to  be  granted 
to  newsmen,  it  is  essential  that 
some  supervision  of  the  privilege 
should  be  provided.  The  slate 
should  not  in  general  permit  the 
withholding  of  Information  by 


Boston,  Mass.  —  Newspape^  . 
men  will  be  enabled  to  protjNt  1 
their  sources  of  informatioa  I 
without  risking  a  jail  sentence.  I 
if  a  bill  filed  with  the  Mass-  * 
achusetts  legislature  is  passed. 

The  legislature  will  take  up  i 
bill  which  State  Senator  'Williani  I 
Geary  of  Lowell  filed  on  Dec.  1.  » 
The  bill  is  a  companion  to  one 
that  would  exempt  clergymen 
and  physicians  from  being 
forced  to  disclose  anything 
learned  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. _ 

anyone,  arbitrarily  and  on  in- 1 
dividual  decision.  In  the  case 
of  the  privileges  presently  ex¬ 
tended  to  lawyers,  physicians, 
clergymen  and  spouses,  there  » 
are  safeguards  not  present  in  the 
case  of  newsmen.  Licensing,  or 
the  supervision  or  discipline 
provided  by  the  state,  the  pro¬ 
fession  or  the  status  are  factors 
which  prevent  abuse  in  those 
cases.  They  give  protection 
both  to  the  person  who  gives 
the  information  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  whom  it  is  withheld. 

"There  is  no  one  who  can  su¬ 
pervise  the  newsman  in  his 
claim  of  the  privilege,  if  it  is 
extended.  Hence,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  believes  that  in  lieu  of 
state  supervision  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  any  newsmen's  privilege 
that  may  be  granted  .should  be 
subject  to  the  power  of  a  court 
to  compel  disclosure  in  a  case 
where  the  public  welfare  de¬ 
mands  it, — such  order  to  be  re- 
viewable  in  the  appellate  courts.  , 

“This  will  provide  an  answer 
in  some  cases  to  the  question 
whether  any  one  did  in  fact  give 
information  on  which  the  news 
story  is  based,  and  at  the  same  . 
time  compel  disclosure  when  it 
is  essential  to  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest. 

“Such  a  privilege  would  free 
the  courts  from  the  necessity  of 
puni.shing  newsmen  in  eve^ 
case  upon  their  refusal  to  dis- 
clo.se  the  source  of  their  infor 
mation.  It  would  solve  every 
case  in  which  the  present  rule 
has  burdened  newsmen  with  an 
unjust  hazard,  with  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  public. 

No  Present  Conflict  Seen  i 

“The  present  absence  of  a  ( 
privilege  to  newsmen  does  not  • 
infringe  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Constitutional  guarantees 
when  enacted  did  not  themselves 
grant  the  privilege.  The  power 
to  compel  disclosure  has  stood 
side  by  side  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  There  is  no 
more  infringement  of  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  in  compelling  a 
newsman  to  disclose  the  .sourcM 
of  his  information  than  there  is 
in  compelling  any  other  person 
to  make  a  disclosure.  No  limi¬ 
tation  whatever  on  the  right  to 
publish  is  imposed. 

“VYhile  the  Commission  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  privilege  may  saf^ 
ly  be  granted  to  newsmen,  with 
the  safeguards  stated  above.  It 
also  believes  that  the  same  con¬ 
siderations  would  justify  a  sim- 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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BANG!  BANG!  IN  TEXAS 


Ted  Dealey  goes  western. 


Mrs.  Ted  Dealey  and  Edward  H. 
Butler  of  the  Buffalo  News 


C«L  Robert  R.  McCormick  and 
George  Waverly  Briggs,  wife 
of  a  Dollas  News  director. 


DALLAS,  Tex. — The  lanky  cow¬ 
boy  drawled:  “Anybody  got  a 
cigar'.’" 

Roy  Roberts,  publisher  of  the 
Kansas  City  (  Mo.  i  Star  had  one. 

"Would  you  put  it  in  your 
mouth?" 

Roberts  obliged. 

"Would  you  mind  if  the 
Sheriff  shot  the  end  off  it?” 

“Go  ahead  and  shoot,”  said 
Roberts. 

And  the  Sheriff'  blazed  away, 
and  the  cigar  tip  flew. 

Such  was  a  more  violent 
sample  of  the  rollicking  wild- 
Western  goings-on  at  Ted  Deal- 
ey’s  ranch  party  last  week  for 
some  of  the  country's  best- 
known  newspaper  publishers. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  was  there, 
and  Arthur  Ha.vs  Sulzberger  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Paul 
Bellamy  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  And  their  wives. 

Still  others  on  hand  for  a 
chuck-wagon  cowboy-style  feed 
were  Palmer  Hoyt  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  Buell  Hudson  of  the 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  and 
Josh  L.  Horne  of  the  Rocky 
Mount  (  N.  C. )  Telegram. 

The  protagonists  of  the  free 
pre.ss  played  free  and  easy  with 
barbecued  beef  heaped  high  on 
tin  plates.  At  one  point,  they 
stood  and  as  one  man  sang  “The 
Eyes  of  Texas.” 

J.  R.  (Judge)  Knowland  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
was  there,  and  George  F.  Booth 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Eldward  H.  Butler  of 
the  Buffalo  ( N.  Y.)  News,  and 
Leonard  K.  Nicholson  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

Bang!  bang!  bang!  Old  Tom 
Hickman,  with  whiskers  on  his 
chin  and  a  six-shooter  in  each 
hand,  came  riding  in  leading  his 
pack  pony  the  way  he  did  in  the 
old  days  when  he  was  a  captain 
in  the  Texas  Rangers. 

The  affair  was  the  aftermath 
to  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Jan.  4,  .5  and  6  at  Corpus  Christi. 

Mr.  Dealey,  president  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  is  first 
vice-president  of  AP,  and  Hud¬ 
son  is  second  vicepresident.  Col¬ 
onel  McCormick  was  formerly 
for  many  years  an  AP  director, 
and  was  a  guest  at  the  Corpus 
Christi  meeting. 

Planes,  trains,  buses  and  auto 
mobiles  conveyed  the  publishers 
variously  across  the  spacious  dis¬ 
tances  of  Texas  in  the  first  such 
AP  transaction  ever  held  in  the 
Lone  Star  State. 

Colonel  McCormick  flew 
hither  and  yon  in  his  own  big 
plane,  now  and  then  giving  a  lift 
to  his  fellow-publishers. 

The  Colonel  took  Sulzberger 
and  Bellamy  with  him  to  Dallas 
from  Corpus,  on  the  Gulf,  and 
Dealey  provided  a  plane  for  the 
others.  One  or  two  loafed  along 
by  rail. 

Once  all  were  safely  in  “Big 


D."  as  Dallas  is  respectfully 
called.  Dealey  saw  to  it  that  the 
"boys  "  were  promptly  acclima¬ 
ted.  Each  was  given  a  beaver 
Western  hat.  Much  cross-country 
communicating  and  scheming  as 
to  head  sizes  preceded  this  little 
surprise. 

A  T^kths  was  the  largest  size 
in  the  group. 

The  publishers  visited  the  new 
Dallas  News  Building,  now  near¬ 
ly  finished,  and  then  )  this  was 
Saturday,  Jan.  8)  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  luncheon  which  had 
special  appea,  for  the  ladies. 
Neiman-Marcus  threw  a  style 
show,  with  “Fourth  Estate"  over¬ 
tones. 

Stanley  Marcus  of  the  famous 
specialty  store  turned  in  what 
might  be  called  a  command  per¬ 
formance  for  Dealey’s  guests. 

He  gave  the  publishers  the 
first  look  at  the  first  dress  turned 
out  by  Christian  (  ‘New  Look") 
Dior  of  Paris  in  his  new  Ameri 
can  shop — a  scoop  of  about  six 
months  before  the  June  show¬ 
ings. 

He  introduced  a  number 
which  he  termed  “Tribune  pink" 
with  a  nod  to  the  Colonel,  and 
another  with  a  "Times  scarf 
I  “All  the  news  that's  fit  to 
print”). 

He  showed  a  neat  Engli.sh- 
fabric  suit,  and  called  it  "Plain 
Dealer  tweed.”  So  it  went  — 
Kansas  City  beige,  Oakland 
navy,  Denver  blue,  etc.,  etc. 

The  trip  to  Dealey’s  “220 
Ranch,”  30  miles  northwest  of 
Dallas,  was  made  by  chartered 
bus  and  private  cars.  The  News' 
executive  family  was  along  to 
help  at  playing  host. 

Mrs.  Clara  Dealey,  Ted's  wife, 
was  a  lively  hostess.  She  volun¬ 
teered  to  let  a  sharpshooter 
shoot  a  potato  off  her  head. 


Buell  Hudson,  from  Rhode  Island, 
deep  in  a  hat  of  Texas. 

Western  musicians  provided 
authentic  rhythms  for  square¬ 
dancing.  There  were  three  or 
four  real  sheriffs  from  different 
counties  on  hand,  and  the  mayor 
of  Dallas  was  present  to  add  an 
official  note  to  the  hospitality. 
He  made  the  publishers  honor¬ 
ary  Dallasites  in  certificate  form. 

Porches  of  Dealey’s  rambling 
ranch-style  house  and  a  library 
with  several  thousand  volumes 
of  books  on  the  Southwest,  sports 
and  the  outdoors  and  an  exten 
sive  gun  and  trophy  collection 
were  among  scenes  of  activity 

Several  of  the  publishers  who 
attended  the  Corpus  Christi  ses¬ 
sions  were  unable  to  make  it  to 
Dallas,  but  Frank  Starzel.  AP 
general  manager,  and  Alan 
Gould,  AP  executive  editor,  who 
were  in  Dallas  on  AP  business, 
joined  the  Dealey  party.  Kent 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Looking  at  the  Dallas  skyline  from  the  new  Dallas  News  building: 
Left  to  right — Myer  M.  Donosky,  treasurer  of  the  News;  Palmer  Hoyt, 
Denver  Post;  I.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune,  and  Leonard  K. 
Nicholson,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


Sheriff  Shoots  Cigar 
From  Roberts*  Mouth 


B-y  Julian  Stag 
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Jack  Has  Reputation 
For  Working  in  Oil 

By  James  L  Collings 


THEY  say  things  about  Jack 

Howard. 

There's  a  saying  around  the 
Scripps-Howard  shop,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  pepperpot,  white- 
haired  Roy  Howard,  father,  ruf¬ 
fles  feathers  and  Jack  Howard, 
son.  comes  along  and  gently 
smooths  them  back  into  place. 

They  say  he  is  a  deep-shade 
conservative,  that  he  hates  sham 
and  hypocrisy  and  stuffed  shirts, 
that  he  picks  up  some  of  the 
chips  hi.*;  father  scatters  gener¬ 
ously  about,  that  he's  not  in  the 
least  inclin^  to  dramatize  him¬ 
self  or  situations,  that  he  doesn't 
talk  as  much  or  as  fast  as  Roy 
Howard,  that  he  works  in  oil — 
quietly,  efficiently,  calmly. 

Two  Different  People 

"Jack  is  markedly  different 
from  me,  RH  said  the  other 
night  in  his  oriental-decorated 
office  on  Park  Ave.  "He  gets  re¬ 
sults  without  fuss." 

They  say,  too,  that  he  is  tol¬ 
erant  of  other  people  and  their 
views  and  that  he  husbands  his 
time  well  and  that  he  is  loyal 
to  all  his  many  friends. 

They  say  he  is  close-mouthed 
and  goldplated  and  that  he  has 
met  squarely  and  overcome  ad 
mirably  the  biggest  handicap  he 
has  ever  had — being  Roy  How¬ 
ard's  son. 

And  they  say,  in  breath  with 
thLs  filial  relationship,  that  Jack 
is  no  junior  Howard.  The  late 
John  H.  Sorrells,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Scripps-Howard.  ex¬ 
pressed  it  best. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  he 
wrote:  “Jack  decided  to  take  it 
the  hard  way — to  hazard  the 
shadow  ( of  RH ) .  to  stand  for  the 
measurements.  He  believed  that 
he  would  be  able  to  walk  in  his 
own  shoes,  on  his  own  path,  at 
his  own  gait. 

"He  has  done  that  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree.” 

They,  his  c.osest  a.ssociates, 
that  is,  thus  appraise  Jack  Rohe 
Howard,  who  at  38  is  general 
editorial  manager  of  the  19  com¬ 
pany  newspapers,  president  of 
Scripps-Howard  Radio,  Inc.,  and 
executive  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  E.  W.  Scripps  Co., 
which  is  the  controlling  com¬ 
pany  of  Scripps-Howard. 

Physical  Closeup 

Jack  —  that's  his  baptismal 
name,  not  John — is  a  pipe-smok¬ 
ing.  raspy-voiced,  fat-faced, 
pleasant-faced,  young-looking¬ 
faced  fellow  with  dark  brown 
hair  that's  gradually  moving 
backward  from  a  high  forehead 
as  though  the  two  were  no 
longer  on  speaking  terms. 

“It's  receded  faster  than 
mine,”  laughs  his  father. 

He  has  dark  brown  eyes 
to  match,  and  he  goes  up  to  five 
feet  eight  and  around  the  plump 
route  to  160  pounds,  and  he  is 
a  neat  dresser  in  matching  tie. 


shirt  and  pocket  handkerchief, 
and  his  hobby  is  collecting  un¬ 
usual  names — Angelo  Meo,  say — 
that  appear  in  newspaper  stories, 
and  he's  a  strong  family  man 
<  two  chi.dren;  residence:  Man¬ 
hattan.  also  his  birthplace),  and 
all  his  life  he  has  been  conscious 
of  the  things  said  about  him. 
especially  about  the  father-son 
deal. 

Jack  is  a  highly  intelligent, 
sensitive  guy.  He's  given  a  lot 
of  thought  to  his  handicap,  natu¬ 
rally,  but  it  hasn't  deterred  him 
from  walking  “in  his  own  shoes, 
on  his  own  path,  .  .  .”  Not  one 
page  of  one  S-H  paper's  worth. 

The  Constant  Thought 

"You  can't  help  thinking  about 
it."  he  admits.  “But  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it,  I  don’t 
know  why  I  shouldn't  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  business  that  dad 
has  devoted  his  whole  life  to. 
It  seems  I  should. 

“You  have  to  decide  those 
things  for  yourself.  I’m  never 
going  to  get  away  from  those 
who  say.  'Jack  Howard's  been 
promote  again.  Oh  well,  what 
would  you  expect?’ 

"I’ve  always  had  the  feeling 
that  those  who  would  be  cyni¬ 
cal  about  that  would  be  cynical 
about  something  else  too — s-o-o-! 

"I  never  let  it  worry  me.  I’m 
just  going  to  do  the  best  that 
I  can.” 

The  best  that  he  can  has  been 
good  so  far.  He  has  probably 
worked  just  a  bit  harder  than 
the  average  guy,  never  for  one 
moment  taking  advantage  of  his 
position,  accoi^ing  to  a  S-H  sec¬ 
retary  who  has  known  him  for 
many  years. 

In  his  youth.  Jack  traveled 
with  his  father.  They  went  to 
Europe,  where  Jack’s  innocence 
of  worldly  doings  was  shaved  a 
degree  or  two  ( you  have  to  be 
careful  how  you  say  that,  warns 
RH),  and  to  other  places. 

They  were  inseparable  com¬ 
panions,  Mr.  Howard  says. 
"We’ve  always  had  the  same  in¬ 
terests  (hunting  and  fishing  and 
so  on)  and  we  told  each  other 
jokes  as  soon  as  we  heard  them. 

Satisiaclory  Son 

“He's  been  a  damned  satisfac¬ 
tory  son.  and  our  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  has  been  very  close.  But 
the  family  stays  outside  the  door 
when  we  and  our  other  asso¬ 
ciates  do  business  together.  I 
have  the  same  disagreements 
with  him.  or  agreements,  for 
that  matter,  that  I'll  have  with 
anyone  else. 

“Scripps-Howard  is  the  most 
argumentative  shop  there  is. 
There’s  no  consideration  given 
for  brass  and  no  holds  barred. 
But  we  don’t  have  feuds.” 

Mr.  Howard's  small  dark  eyes 
became  neon  lights  as  he  chuc¬ 
kled.  "You  know,"  he  said,  “my 


lack  Howard 


tones  have  not  always  been  dul¬ 
cet.  I've  had  to  mix  a  modicum 
of  the  P.  T.  Barnum  technique  in 
my  actions.  I've  been  more  spec¬ 
tacular  than  Jack. 

"I  think  Jack  has  some  inhi¬ 
bitions.  I  think  he  has  more 
pride.  I  could  never  afford  the 
luxury  of  pride  myself — it  was 
too  tough  coming  up  from  the 
other  side  of  the  tracks.” 

Mr.  Howard  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  looking  even  smaller 
than  he  is  in  its  bigness,  and 
a  long  ash  fell  from  his  22c  cigar. 

He  said  that  he  had  been  a 
tough  little  Mick  in  those  early 
and  hungry  days,  always  ready 
for  a  scrap.  He  said  that  his 
size  had  never  reached  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  his  willingness  to 
fight  and  that  he’d  had  many  a 
black  eye  and  bloody  nose. 

"But."  he  said,  “I've  never 
.seen  Jack  with  a  black  eye  or 
bloody  nose.  He  could  always 
talk  his  way  out  of  trouble, 
lack's  Obsession 

"This  is  Jack’s  story.  You 
don't  want  to  bring  me  into  it. 
But  just  let  me  add  that  Jack’s 
one  obsession  is  not  to  be  a  Roy 
Howard.  Jr.  The  result  is  that 
I  think  he  would  like  to  wear 
the  loud  clothes  I  wear  but 
doesn’t  because  he  doesn't  want 
to  imitate  me.” 

That  desire  to  create  his  own 
irche  has  been  obvious  to 
jack's  friends  and  his  accom¬ 
plishments  attest  that  he  has 
succeeded. 

He  has  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship.  Hus  record  reads  from  re 
porting  to  his  present  position, 
newly  formed  last  May  and  de¬ 
signed  to  coordinate — S-Hwise — 
news,  picture  and  feature  pro¬ 
duction,  and  personnel,  operat¬ 
ing  and  editorial-budget  prob¬ 
lems. 

His  functions  parallel  on  the 
editorial  side  those  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager’s. 

After  a  private  school  (Exe 
ter)  and  'Yale  (Class  of  ’32). 
Jack  followed  up  summer  jobs 
as  reporter  with  United  Press 
with  full-time  stints.  He  became 
reporter,  copy  reader,  telegraph 
editor  and  news  editor  —  from 
Tokyo  to  Indianapolis. 

He  liked  the  news  editorship 
best. — “You  were  always  in  the 
whirl  of  things.” 

Jack  was  a  good  reporter,  no 
more,  no  less.  “I  don’t  know 
how  I  would  rate  myself,”  he  , 
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said.  "But  I  do  know  that  1  had, 
and  believe  I  still  have,  a  feel-  !*i 
ing  for  humanity  in  the  news.  I 
I  believe  in  an  appeal  to  the  , 
emotions,  not  just  cold  journal-  ^ 
ism.”  ' 

Excellent  War  Record  i 


h 
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Then  there  is  his  war  record. 
He  volunteered  in  1943  and  was 
commissioned  a  Navy  lieuten¬ 
ant.  Soon  thereafter,  he  asked 
to  leave  Washington,  where  he 
had  a  soft  setup,  for  action.  He 
got  it — many  months  of  it,  and 
came  out  unscathed  and  with  a 
commendation  ribbon. 

Then  there  is  radio.  The  af¬ 
fable  executive  is  credited  with 
erecting  the  framework  of  S-H 
Radio,  Inc.,  as  well  as  supplying 
most  of  the  furniture.  He  did 
it  all  in  two  years,  from  1937- 
1939. 

“I  think  Jack  went  for  radio 
because  his  father  admitted  no 
interest  in  it,”  explains  a  com¬ 
pany  officer.  “He  sensed  radio’s 
future  connection  with  newspa¬ 
pers  and  wanted  to  prove  to  him¬ 
self  and  others  that  here  was 
one  job  he  could  do  on  his  own, 
beyond  his  father’s  shadow.” 

His  Own  Music 

"And  I  think,”  says  Lee  B. 
Wood,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  World  -  T elegram, 
"that  Jack’s  independence  of 
judgment  and  action  and  his 
ability  to  grasp  a  problem  are 
the  rea.sons  for  his  success,  plus 
an  agile  mind  and  a  big  capacity 
for  work. 

“He's  not  afraid  to  oppose  his 
father’s  views.” 

There  it  Is — a  portrait  of  the 
man  who  works  in  oil,  making 
quiet  music  over  S-H  way  with 
his  own  records. 

■ 

Reprieve  for  Strauss 

Washington  —  Michael  W. 
Strauss,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  whom  the  80th 
Congress  mark^  for  unemploy¬ 
ment,  effective  Jan.  31,  because 
his  background  is  that  of  a 
newspaperman  rather  than  a 
civil  engineer,  probably  will  re¬ 
main  in  government  service 
with  his  present  title. 


Photo  Finish 

Chester.  Pc. — Armed  with  a 
window-shade  roller  and  brick 
— ^rather  than  his  customary 
camera — William  W,  Ahlstrom. 
23-year-oId  photo  editor  o!  the 
Chester  Times,  this  week  cap¬ 
tured  an  escaped  prisoner 
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alter  a  chase  through  streets 


Bar: 


and  alleys. 

The  prisoner  had  broken 
loose  from  detective  custody 
a  few  minutes  before  Ahlstrom 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
started  the  chase,  first  by  au¬ 
tomobile  and  then  on  foot, 
through  alleyways  and  over 
two  five-foot  backyard  fences. 
When  he  finally  cornered  the 
prisoner,  police  arrived.  Com¬ 
mented  Ahlstrom: 

"I  was  darned  lucky.  I 
Quess." 
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Newspaper  Admen  Debate 
TV  Claim  of  ‘Lower  Cost’ 


Madden  and  Barnes  Question 
Arithmetic  in  Promotion  Copy 


TELEVISION  skipped  along  the 
electronic  road  from  East  to 
Midwest  this  week,  but  its  bid 
for  advertising  support  as  a  less 
costly  medium  than  newspapers 
drew  heavy  fire  from  two  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  sales¬ 
men. 

The  issue  was  raised  by  a 
statement  in  a  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System-TV  promotion  ad 
which  said: 

The  cost  of  audiences  actu¬ 
ally  delivered  by  a  full-hour 
CBS-TV  program  is  12‘r  lower 
than  the  cost  of  reaching  people 
through  the  average  full-page 
newspaper  advertisement." 

First  to  cry  “Wait  a  minute!" 
was  E.  D.  Madden,  executive 
vicepresident.  American  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Network.  He 
questioned  the  CBS  claims  on 
several  grounds  and  called  for 
the  promoters  of  the  new  medi¬ 
um  to  refrain  from  “unqualified, 
unsupported  and  misleading 
comparisons.” 

Comparisons  Questioned 
Particularly,  Madden  pointed 
a  finger  to  comparison  of  a  top- 
Hooperating  TV  show  with  a  me¬ 
dian  newspaper  page.  He  raised 
an  eyebrow,  too.  at  comparing 
an  “average”  full-page  newspa¬ 
per  ad  (  which  he  doesn’t  believe 
there  is)  with  an  “average"  one- 
t  hour  TV  program.  Then,  too,  he 
I  wondered  whether  talent  costs, 
production  costs,  rehearsal 
charges,  etc.,  had  been  figured  in 
the  TV  picture. 

Victor  M.  Ratner.  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion.  CBS,  hast¬ 
ened  to  say:  “We  did  not  mean 
for  our  advertisement  to  sound 
like  a  "competitive  attack’  on 
newspapers  .  .  .  We  wanted 
simply  to  give  advertisers  a  fa¬ 
miliar  and  good  value  against 
which  they  could  measure  some 
of  the  amazing  progress  tele¬ 
vision  has  made  in  a  short  time 
^  They  know  how  good  the 
average  full-page  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement  can  be.  We  wanted 
■■hem  also  to  know  that  a  work¬ 
ing  television  program,  even  at 
lull-hour  budgets,  already  does 
as  well.” 

Barnes  on  Arithmetic 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  director, 
ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
•lug  in  and  asked  for  “a  little 
a.in,  judicial  exploration”  and 
wme  basic  arithmetic.  He  said 
« had  obtained  from  the  CBS 
“Search  Department  the  data 
*  which  the  ad  was  based. 

"It  doesn’t  take  an  Einstein,” 
“  commented,  “to  raise  an  in- 
tuiring  eyebrow  at  these  ex- 
®ples  of — shall  we  say? — se- 
“hve  mathematics: 

1-  To  establish  the  cost  of  a 
“wspaper  full-page,  CBS  chose 
Jut  New  York  newspapers — 
J^ld  Tribune,  Sun,  Times  and 
•orld  Telegram. 


“Since  both  cost  and  circula¬ 
tion  entered  into  the  picture,  it 
might  not  be  improper  to  inquire 
why  the  largest  New  York  paper 
was  not  included — or,  for  that 
matter,  all  New  York  papers. 
Had  that  been  done,  the  cost 
comparison  would  have  had  a 
different  complexion. 

“But  let’s  toss  that  one  gener¬ 
ously  over  our  shoulder. 

Wrong  Linage  Calculation 

“2.  In  calculating  full-page 
costs.  CBS  multiplied  the  com¬ 
bined  line  rate  of  the  four  pa¬ 
pers  by  2500  lines.  As  any  first- 
grade  advertising  student 
knows,  a  standard  newspaper 
full-page  is  2400  lines.  (True, 
the  N.  Y.  Sun  does  set  2440  lines, 
but  it  generously  charges  for 
only  2400. ) 

“So — right  off  the  bat — there’s 
a  slight  error.  An  error  in¬ 
creased  by  10%  after  production 
costs  are  added.  An  error  that 
brings  television’s  advantage 
down  from  12%  to  8%. 

“3.  CBS  takes  43.6'';  as  the 
average  adult  ( men  and  wo¬ 
men  )  readership  of  newspaper 
ful.-pages.  That  figure  is  based 
on  the  first  106  reports  of  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading.  An  unassailable  auth¬ 
ority,  but — 

“■The  overwhelming  majority 
of  those  full-pages  are  retail  ad¬ 
vertisements.  And  that  same 
first-grader  knows  that  most  re¬ 
tail  advertisements  are  aimed  at 
women — and,  consequently,  get 
rather  low  men  readership. 
Hence  it  seems  as  if  the  quot^ 
average  of  men  and  women 
readership  is  probably  lower 
than  it  would  be  for  full-pages 
written  to  appeal  to  both  men 
and  women. 

“However,  inspired  by  the 
generosity  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun, 
we’ll  toss  that  one  in  the  ash- 
can,  too. 

TV's  Here  to  Stay.  But — 

“4.  In  calculating  the  size  of 
the  television  audience,  CBS 
took  the  Hooper  figure  of  4.35 
viewers  per  set.  According  to 
that  same  unimpeachab  e  source, 
viewers  break  down  aj  follows: 

Men  .  1.90 

Women .  1.91 

Children  . 54 


“Calculating  the  number  of 
people  reached  by  full  page 
newspaper  advertisements,  CBS 
took  an  estimate  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  2.5  adult  read¬ 
ers  per  copy.  Wouldn’t  a  fair 
comparison.  therefore.  have 
been  to  deduct  the  0.54  children 
viewers? 

“Possibly — but  there’s  a  catch 
to  it.  If  the  mathematics  had 
been  based  upon  the  actual  cost 
of  the  4  full-pages  and  on  adults 
only,  CBS-TV’s  12%  advantage 


would  have  become  a  5'.  ad¬ 
vantage  for  newspapers. 

“The  moral?  Just  this — 

"Te.evision  is  a  wonderful  me¬ 
dium.  It’s  here  to  stay — and  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  grow  and  prosper. 
That  being  the  case,  does  tele¬ 
vision  need  to  resort  to  dubious 
mathematics? 

“The  net  result,  I'm  afraid, 
will  be  to  discredit  a  worthy 
medium — and  the  statements 
made  by  all  media.  It’s  that  last 
that  really  worries  me." 

Ratner  Replies 

As  of  Thursday,  Ratner  was 
having  the  last  word,  but  repeat¬ 
ing  that  no  slur  on  newspapers 
was  intended.  He  gave  these 
“specific  answers"’  to  Barnes' 
points: 

“1.  We  used  the  four  New 
York  papers  we  did.  in  our  com¬ 
parison,  because  they  are  very 
good  papers  and  because  their 
circulation  was  most  nearly  like 
television’s  current  size  of  audi¬ 
ence  in  New  York  (around  400,- 
000  families). 

“2.  We  were  in  error  in  using 
2500  lines  in  our  calculation  in¬ 
stead  of  2400.  Touche  for  Mr. 
Barnes!  But  see  new  calcula¬ 
tions  below. 

“3.  We  did  not.  as  Mr.  Barnes 
seems  to  thinks,  include  retail 
full  pages  in  our  calculations, 
only  national  advertising — com¬ 
parable  to  our  television  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  a  network  show. 
And  it  happens  that  the  reader- 
ship  of  these  advertisements  was 
higher  for  men  than  for  women. 

“4.  We  did  not  use  ‘2.5  adult 
readers’  per  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement.  and  compare  that  with 
men.  women  and  children  for 
television. 

“We  used  just  ‘2.5  readers.’ 

“Does  Mr.  Barnes  have  any 
other  data  on  readers-per-copy, 
with  or  without  children?  We 
couldn't  find  any.  Isn't  2.5  read¬ 
ers  a  fair  figure? 

Compares  ‘Circulation  Costs' 

“5.  Now  look  at  the  compara¬ 
tive  circulation  costs,  revised  to 
correct  our  error  of  2500  lines, 
and  using  Television  Magazine's 
estimate  of  390,000  TV  sets  as  of 
Dec.  15,  1948.  and  the  December 
Hooper  ratings  for  this  program. 

“a.  The  cost  of  circu.ation  ac¬ 
tually  reached  by  the  program 
is  $6.20  per  M  viewers. 

“b.  Using  the  latest  available 
newspaper  data,  the  average 
cost  per  M  readers  for  the  Times. 
Tribune.  Sun  and  Telegram  is 
$8.15. 

“The  television  show  is  24'"^ 
less. 

“c.  Include  the  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can  as  the  fifth  standard  size 
paper,  and  the  average  cost  per 
M  for  the  five  papers  is  $7.45. 

“The  television  show  is  17''.' 
less. 

■‘d.  Include  The  News,  and  the 
average  cost  for  the  six  papers 
is  $6.39. 

“The  television  show  is  still 
3';  less. 

“(Or  let  any  advertiser  make 
the  cost  comparison  with  any 


London  Mirror 
Claims  'Biggest' 

London  —  The  London  Daily 
Mirror,  morning  tabloid  which 
supports  the  British  Labor  Gov¬ 
ernment.  claimed  this  week  the 
largest  daily  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  world — over 
4,000,000  copies. 

Newsprint  regulations,  which 
had  restricted  the  number  o£ 
copies  printed,  were  relaxed 
Jan.  1. 

Up  to  this  month  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  Daily  Express  had 
claimed  the  biggest  daily  circu¬ 
lation.  Last  week  the  Express 
said  it  sold  3,923.592  copies  a 
day  during  December. 

Independent  News  of  the 
World,  a  weekly,  has  long 
claimed  the  world's  largest  sale. 
This  week  it  said  its  certified 
net  .sale  had  topped  8,000,000. 

other  combination  of  papers — or 
his  own  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments.  ) 

Tm  sorry  this  has  become 
such  a  controversy.  But  since 
it  may  add  something  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  Television 
—  the  giant  in  a  hurry’ — perhaps 
it’s  all  to  the  good.” 

Concurrently  with  this  discus¬ 
sion,  television  salesmen  were 
busy  on  several  fronts.  In  a 
presentation  before  agencies  and 
clients.  George  L.  Moskovics  of 
CBS  stressed  TV  as  “a  salesman 
in  the  home — more  than  another 
form  of  advertising.” 

Twelve  reasons  why  advertis¬ 
ers  should  enter  television  were 
put  into  a  20-page  booklet  which 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  sent 
to  prospects.  No.  1  advice:  “Get 
experience  now,  while  circula¬ 
tion  and  talent  rates  are  low.” 
Also  a  point:  “Surveys  indicate 
television  commercials  are  more 
acceptable  than  radio  commer¬ 
cials." 

Carleton  D.  Smith  of  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  reported  30 
advertisers  now  using  NBC  TV 
network  as  against  nine  less 
than  a  year  ago.  William  S. 
Hedges,  also  of  NBC,  empha¬ 
sized  the  medium’s  potent 
force  for  putting  a  sales  message 
into  the  home. 

SIO  Million  in  1948 

John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  issued  a  pamphlet 
which  claimed:  ‘Continuing 
studies  underscore  the  fact  that 
in  sales  and  in  sponsor  identifi¬ 
cation,  TV  advertisers  have  al¬ 
ready  succeeded  in  reaping  un¬ 
precedented  returns.’’  The 
agency  calculated  $10,000,000  in 
advertising  revenue  in  1948,  the 
first  full  year  of  commercial  tele¬ 
vision. 

A  “countering  campaign” 
against  “unfair  promotion  and 
competition  by  other  media”  will 
be  recommended  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers’  Board  of  Directors  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  NAB  Sales  Managers 
Executive  Committee  announ¬ 
ced. 

The  group  also  urged  collec¬ 
tion  of  more  sales  success  case 
histories  on  television,  quantita¬ 
tive  and  qualitative  measure¬ 
ment  of  television  audiences, 
and  standardizing  of  'TV  rate 
cards. 
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APME  Study  Divided 
In  Three  More  Phases 


ELEVEN  committees,  three  of 

them  new,  have  begun  the 
managing  editors’  1949  study  of 
the  Associated  Press  Report. 
The  study  is  generally  expected 
to  follow  the  outline  of  two  pre¬ 
vious  studies. 

The  new  committees  will 
study  explanatory  writing,  state 
reports,  and  radio.  The  first  of 
these  will  examine  background 
writing.  The  state  committee 
will  study  news  handled  at  state 
bureau  and  state  level  wire 
points.  The  radio  committee, 
split  off  from  the  membership 
participation  committee,  pri¬ 
marily  will  be  a  fact-finding 
body. 

Each  committee  will  have 
close  liaison  with  at  least  one 
AP  executive.  Members  are 
urged  to  attend  preliminary,  in¬ 
formal  meetings  in  Washington, 
April  20,  the  day  prior  to  the 
start  of  ASNE  sessions. 

For  the  AP,  F.  J.  Starzel,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  will  supervise  AP 
cooperation  with  the  member¬ 
ship  participation  and  radio 
committees.  Alan  J.  Gould,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  will  work  with 
the  APME  executive  committee 
and  supervise  the  AP  side  of 
the  remaining  committees. 

Committees  will  be  generally 
directed  by  L.  R.  Blanchard,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  general  chairman  of 
the  APME  study  committee,  and 
by  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Loiiis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times,  general  vicechair¬ 
man. 

Committee  announcements 
were  made  by  William  P. 
Steven,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
APME  president;  Lee  Hills,  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Herald,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  by  Blanchard  and 
Isaacs,  as  follows; 

Business  News:  David  Silver- 
man,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star, 
chairman;  J.  R.  Chambers,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Times  Herald;  Roger 
A.  Connolly,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register;  Coleman  Har¬ 
well,  Nashville  Tennessean; 
Robert  C.  Notson,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian;  Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh 
(N.  C. )  News  &  Observer;  for 
the  AP — Harry  T.  Montgomery. 

Domestic:  Fred  W.  Stein, 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press, 

chairman;  Julian  B.  Cross,  San 
Antonio  ( Tex. )  Express  &  News; 
Hugh  Kane,  Cleveland  (O. ) 
News:  C.  W.  McLaury,  Burling¬ 
ton  ( la. )  Hawk-Eye  Gazette: 
Edward  T.  Stone,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post  -  Intelligencer; 
Thomas  R.  Waring,  Charleston 
( S.  C. )  News  &  Courier;  for  the 
AP — Paul  R.  Mickelson. 

Newsfeatures:  W.  R.  Walton. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
chairman;  Arthur  V.  Burrowes, 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press; 
Frank  Everly.  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune;  Raymond 
J.  Fanning,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican-American;  Felix  R. 
McKnight,  Dallas  ( Tex. )  Morn¬ 
ing  News;  Murray  Powers,  Ak¬ 
ron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal;  for 
the  AP — Charles  Honce. 

Newsphotos:  William  Lampe, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  chair¬ 


man;  Harmon  Phillips,  Tulsa 
(Okia.)  Tribune;  H.  R.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee; 
Claude  Ramsey,  Asheville  (N. 
C. )  Citizen  &  Times;  George  R. 
Shoals,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle;  Gene  Thorne, 
Waterloo  (la.)  Daily  Courier; 
for  the  AP — F.  A.  Resch. 

Sports:  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr., 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man;  Joseph  T.  Adams,  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union;  George 
Olds,  Springfield  (Mo.)  News¬ 
papers;  Eugene  Pulliam,  Jr.,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News;  G.  W.  Roe, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Post  Enquirer; 
A1  Wilson,  Chickasha  (Okla.) 
Express;  for  the  AP — Ted  Smits. 

Washington:  David  Patten, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 

Bulletin,  chairman;  Clarence 
Burgeson,  Austin  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Harry  E.  Conway,  Modesto 
( Calif. )  Bee;  Ray  McConnell, 
Jr.,  Lincoln  ( Neb. )  State  Jour¬ 
nal;  Battle  Smith,  Macon  (Ga.) 
News;  Lee  M.  Woodruff,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press;  for  the 
AP — William  L.  Beale,  Jr. 

Explanatory  writing:  William 
S.  Kirkpatrick,  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Journal,  chairman;  Herbert  F. 
Corn,  Washington  (D.  C. )  Star; 
Larry  Fanning,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle:  Ben  B.  Johnston, 
Richmond  ( Va. )  Times  Dis¬ 
patch;  Wallace  Lomoe.  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis. )  Journal;  Robert  F. 
Paine,  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal;  Consultant — 
Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch;  for  the  AP 
— Victor  Hackler. 

Foreign:  Walter  Lister.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  chairman; 
Stanley  Hart,  Warren  (O.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Edward  Kennedy,  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News  Press; 
Otto  C.  Pressprich,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News;  Carl  K.  Stuart, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  * 
Times;  for  AP — Ben  Bassett. 

M  e  m  b  ership  Participation : 
Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  Poughkeepsie 
New  Yorker,  chairman;  Donald 
L.  Frazier,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  George  W.  Healy,  Jr., 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times  Pi¬ 
cayune;  Purser  Hewitt,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger;  Maclean 
Patterson,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun; 
Carl  F.  White,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook;  for  the  AP — 
Oliver  Gramling. 

Radio:  James  S.  Pope,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky. )  Courier-Journal, 
chairman;  Stanley  P.  Barnett, 
Cleveland  (O. )  Plain  Dealer; 
Thornton  Boulter,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune  Sun;  E.  C. 
Hoyt,  Cedar  Rapids  ( la. )  Ga¬ 
zette;  Paul  S.  Walcott,  Green¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Recorder  Gazette; 
C.  G.  Wellington,  Kansas  City 
Star;  lor  AP — Oliver  Gramling. 

State  Studies;  Vincent  S. 
Jones,  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Press,  chairman; 
Robert  Barton,  Lima  (O. )  News; 
Michael  A.  CJorman,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal;  Ernie  Hood, 
Boise  ( Ida. )  Daily  Statesman; 
Alex  McCullough.  Spartanburg 
(S.  C. )  Herald;  Ray  Spangler, 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune; 
Kenneth  P.  Williams,  Meadville 
(Pa.)  Tribune;  for  the  AP — Vic¬ 
tor  Hackler. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLISHER  1 

This  is  the  office  of  C.  B.  Lindeman,  publisher,  in  the  new  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  plant  which  was  erected  under  the  diiet- 
tion  of  John  J.  (Ted)  Shea,  production  chief  of  the  Hearst  Newt-. 
papers.  A  tour  of  the  new  plant  was  televised  Ian.  3  as  part  cl 
colorful  ceremonies  formolly  dedicating  the  $4,000,000  plant,  ■ 


N.  Y.  Mirror 
Leases  Bronx 
Printing  Plant 


Station  Outside  M 
City  Subject  to  |  IJ 
Baltimore  Code  [ 


A  third  printing  plant  was  ac¬ 
quired  this  week  by  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  which  leased 
the  New  York  Post  Home  News 
Bronx  plant  for  night-time  oper¬ 
ation.  The  plant  will  continue 
printing  the  Post  Home  News 
during  the  day. 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher 
of  the  Mirror,  said  circulation 
increases  had  forced  the  paper 
to  expand  printing  facilities.  The 
paper  is  a. so  run  off  presses  at 
the  Mirror  building  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  and  the  Brooklyn  plant  of 
the  old  Times  Union. 

The  Bronx  plant  will  produce 
daily  and  Sunday  editions,  and 
will  “expedite  delivery  to  Mir¬ 
ror  readers  in  the  Bronx  and  ad¬ 
joining  territories,”  McCabe 
said.  The  plant  was  leased  on 
a  long-term  basis,  he  added. 
Starting  time  for  the  bulldog 
edition  remains  at  8  p.m.,  which 
is  the  time  set  at  both  the  other 
plants. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  moved  up  two  of 
its  seven  press  deliveries  for  its 
first  edition  to  7:30  p.m.,  on  Jan. 
11.  the  night  the  Mirror  began 
using  the  Bronx  plant. 

Ivan  Annenberg,  News  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  said  the  two 
early  press  deliveries  were  run 
off  for  distribution  only  above 
96th  Street,  in  the  area  serviced 
by  the  Mirror’s  Bronx  plant. 
“We  moved  the  two  deliveries 
up  so  we  can  lay  our  papers  on 
the  uptown  stands  the  same  time 
the  Mirror  does,”  he  explained. 
Mechanical  expediting  has  en¬ 
abled  the  early  run  without  sac¬ 
rificing  late  news,  he  said. 


Baltimore,  Md. — Judge  John! 
B.  Gray,  Jr.  has  ruled  that  Sta-E 
tion  WSID,  operating  outside  ofl 
the  City  of  Baltimore  limits  I 
may  be  cited  for  contempt  bv[ 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore  | 

Gray,  who  is  assigned  to  pref 
side  at  the  trial  of  five  radio 
stations  and  a  news  commenta¬ 
tor  cited  for  contempt  under 
Baltimore’s  crime  news  gag  rule 
so  ruled  Jan.  21  on  a  jurisdic 
tional  defense  question  raised 
by  WSID,  one  of  the  station- 
cited. 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Gray 
said:  “The  court  is  bound  tc 
take  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
business  of  a  commercial  broad¬ 
casting  station  is  to  reach  a.- 
large  an  audience  as  its  equip 
ment  will  permit  and  its  pro 
grams  will  attract.  .  .  .  The  cour 
must  assume  that  the  broadcast 
made  at  Essex  were  available  tc 
city  listeners. 

“This  reason  seems  to  be  borm 
out  by  the  Court  of  Appeak  it 
the  Lee  Case,  170  MD.,  43.  It » 
that  case,  Lee  was  convicted  of 
furnishing  improper  informr 
tion  with  respect  to  a  trial  it 
Montgomery  County  to  a  ne»T 
paper  printed  and  published  it 
Washington,  though  circulated 
in  Montgomery  County. 

“The  basis  for  the  convictiot 
both  of  the  newspaper  publisher 
and  Lee  was  not  the  action  it 
printing  the  newspaper  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  distributing  it 
Montgomery  County.” 


Roe  Fulkerson  Dies 

Hollywood,  Fla. — Roe  Fulker¬ 
son,  author  of  "Andrew  and 
Imogene,”  one  of  the  first  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  features,  died 
here  Jan.  11,  at  the  age  of  78. 


Cohen  loins  HT  I 

Samuel  J.  Cohen,  fo^mem 
assistant  circulation  managers 
the  New  York  Times,  this  wed 
joined  the  circulation  depart; 
ment  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  according  to  Richar; 
Pinkham,  manager.  Cohen  w; 
be  employed  in  an  executiw 
capacity. 
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ALL  EYES  OF  NATION'S  CARTOONISTS  FOCUS  ON  THE  NEW  CONGRESS 
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IT'S  A  STICKUP 

DiinninK,  JacknonvUle  (Fla.)  Jouniai 


GOING  MY  WAY? 

I<u>sell,  Los  Anyelis  (.Calif,  i  Times 


INTERESTED  SPECTATOR 

Seibel.  Kiclimoiul  (Va.f  Timcs-Dispatch 


Mrs.  Hearst  Devotes 
Her  Life  to  Charity 


By  Doris  Willens 
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WHAT  Mrs.  William  Randolph  her  friendly,  gracious  manner. 

Hearst  saw  in  the  homes  of  It  is  the  warm  graciousness 
New  York’s  needy  families  she  of  Mrs.  Hearst  that  probably  in- 
has  never  forgotten.  spired  the  doorman  at  the  Park 

She  adopted  the  credo  of  “Give  Avenue  apartment-hotel  to  whis- 
— Then  Investigate,’’  when,  in  per  to  this  reporter:  “She’s  a 
1919,  she  founded  the  Free  Milk  wonderful  woman.  No  high- 
Fund  for  Babies,  which  this  falutin’  airs  like  some  of  them 
week  sponsored  its  22nd  annual  around  here.” 
opera  benefit  at  the  Metropoli-  During  the  two-month  period 
tan  Opera  House.  before  each  opera  benefit,  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Hearst,  a  very  young-  Hearst  spends  day  and  night 
looking  possessor  of  five  grown  working  for  the  Fund,  w'inding 
sons  and  eight  grandchildren,  up  arrangements  with  the  Met. 
has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  making  radio  appearances,  and 
her  post-World  War  I  life  to  the  tending  to  the  multitudinous 
Fund,  staging  benefits  and  run-  chores  that  attend  such  an  affair, 
ning  the  small  organization  that  But  the  rest  of  the  year  she 
provides  free  milk  for  needy  divides  her  time  between  the 
New  York  tots.  Fund — which  is  a  year-round 

The  gigantic  task  Mrs.  Hearst  project — and  Hearst  Magazines, 
has  taken  upon  herself  was  an  primarily  the  women’s  mass 
unforeseen  outgrowth  of  her  vol-  magazines.  Harper’s  Bazaar,  Cos- 
unteer  work  in  the  first  world  mopoUtan  and  Good  Housekeep- 
war.  At  that  time  she  headed  ing. 

New  York  City’s  women’s  de-  “I  haven’t  a  title,  but  Tm 
fense  committee  which  did  more  or  less  an  assistant,”  she 
much  experimenting  with  de-  explained. 

hydrated  foods.  When  the  great  She  reads  the  books  carefully. 
8u  epidemic  struck,  the  com-  makes  suggestions,  keeps  abreast 
mittee  began  distributing  soup  of  what  competitive  magazines 
to  hospitals  and  homes.  are  doing,  secures  articles  which 

The  next  step  was  delivering  she  believes  the  publications 
milk  to  the  children  of  the  af-  might  run.  And  while  on  a 
Hided.  And  the  pitiful,  scrawny  trip  to  Europe  last  year,  she 
youngsters  she  saw  she  could  wrote  several  pieces, 
not  forget.  The  Fund  was  born.  “No,  they  weren’t  printed  un- 
From  the  beginning,  Mrs.  der  my  by-line.  They  were  in- 
Hearst  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  corporated  into  general  articles,” 
the  merit  of  the  icause  was  she  said. 

recognized,  and  New  York  City’s  Someday,  Mrs.  Hearst  prom- 
aewspapers  cooperated  in  pub-  ised,  she  will  write  a  book — a 
hdzing  the  fund-raising  cam-  story  that  will  be  chock-full  of 
r  Pdgns.  intimate  recollections  of  the  per- 

"I  can’t  ever  thank  them  sons  whose  names  are  the  his- 
^ugh.  They  have  been  more  tory  of  the  20th  century.  Mrs. 
than  generous  to  me.  Being  the  Hearst  has  known  Lloyd  George, 
*ife  of  an  editor  might  have  Winston  Churchill.  Mus'olini, 
wde  it  difficult  to  get  support  every  United  States  president  in 
w  opposition  newspapers,  but  office  since  she  reached  adult- 
®«y  have  all  been  perfectly  hood.  The  journalistic  greats 
Wnderful  to  me,”  she  related,  in  have  wined  and  dined  with  her. 
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Mrs.  W.  R.  Hearst 


Printing  Week  Limned 
By  New  York  School 


PRINTING  Education  Week, 

Jan.  17-22,  finds  a  natural 
home  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Printing  which,  since  its 
founding  in  1925  with  a  few 
pre-apprentice  students,  has  be¬ 
come  the  largest  printing  school 
in  the  world. 

When  New  York  City,  home 
print  shop  of  one-fourth  of  the 
nation’s  jobs,  lays  wreaths  at  the 
statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
first  great  American  printer,  in 
Printing  House  Square,  Jan.  18, 
the  New  York  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  will  mark  on  the  calendar 
many  firsts  due  to  practice  of 
Franklin’s  precepts — thrift,  in¬ 
dustry  and  study. 

Pupils  of  New  York  School  of 
Printing  lead  44  other  schools  in 
deposits  in  banks.  All  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  an  outlook  for  steady, 
serviceable  jobs.  Each  studi^ 
diligently,  because  top  scholar 
on  the  list  is  first  out  to  fill  a 
job  request. 

In  the  habit  of  filling  an  in¬ 
dustry’s  need  for  workers,  the 
school  also  does  much  to  com¬ 
plete  Mayor  O’Dwyer’s  program 
for  the  week,  by  offering  open 
house,  special  tours,  a  site  for 
the  unveiling  of  a  plaque  to 
Frederick  Goudy  (Jan.  18),  and 
a  receotion  for  people  connected 
with  the  printing  industry  (Jan. 
19). 

When  New  York’s  union  print¬ 
ers  and  employers,  unable  to 
otherwise  compromise  their  dif¬ 
ferences  over  what  constituted  a 
competent  journeyman  printer 
during  the  1948  strikes,  needed 
an  impartial  board  of  examiners 
they  turned  to  the  school  and 
made  school-devised  apprentice 
testing  procedures  part  of  the 
contracts. 

It  was  easy  for  either  side 
of  the  controversy  to  trust  the 
school,  whose  personnel  are  pub¬ 
lic  teachers  and  whose  curricu¬ 
lum  must  be  approved  by  print¬ 
ing  industry  leaders. 

The  school  has  during  1948 
been  examining  apprentices  and 
accrediting  them  on  behalf  of 
the  job  and  book  printing  indus¬ 
try  in  New  York,  and  now 
awaits  only  a  resolution  from 
the  New  York  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  before  inaugurating  similar 


ADDITION 

Construction  of  this  addition  to 
the  Indianapolis  Times  building, 
to  provide  space  for  new  press 
units  and  enlarged  composing 
room,  is  under  way.  It  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  by  lune  1. 


procedures  for  the  newspapers. 

The  school's  growth  marks  a 
long  step  from  the  days  of  in¬ 
denture  education  of  printer  ap¬ 
prentices  to  the  days  when  their 
training  comes  through  formal 
schooling,  supported  by  regular 
taxes  and  as  a  part  of  the  regu¬ 
ar  school  system. 

Nearly  all  of  New  York’s  ap¬ 
prentices.  union-accredited  or 
otherwise,  are  trained  in  the 
New  York  public  school  system’s 
unique  School  of  Printing. 

There  are  now  more  than  2,500 
students.  105  teachers,  11  de¬ 
partments — each  with  an  advis¬ 
ory  board  of  business  leaders 
from  the  particular  industry 
served  by  that  division  of  the 
school. 

The  school  enjoys  the  use  of 
equipment  —  presses,  linecasting 
machines,  casters,  typecases, 
etc. — donated  by  various  firms  in 
the  industry,  and  has  a  top 
printer-teacher  personnel,  paid 
for  and  furnished  classroom 
space  by  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education. 

The  school  is  also  serviced  by 
a  library  of  thousands  of  vol¬ 
umes.  more  than  900  of  which 
relate  directly  to  the  Graphic 
Arts  industry. 

Important  Experiment 
The  New  York  school  experi¬ 
ment  is  important  because  New 
York  is  more  than  printing  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  world.  Its  print  shops 
number  300,  pay  annual  wages 
of  $100,000,000,  and  produce  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods. 
In  1947  out  of  a  national  total 
of  $180,000,000  invested  in  new 
equipment  $45,000,000  was  spent 
in  New  York. 

The  school  was  organized  by 
J.  Henry  Hollowell,  who  retired 
last  year  after  50  years’  service 
to  the  New  York  school  system. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdy  J. 
Tagle. 

In  1925,  the  experiment  was 
called  the  Central  Printing 
Trades  Continuation  School.  A 
school  for  machine  typesetting 
for  fifth  year  composing  room 
apprentices  was  rdded  in  1928, 
and  a  4-year  course  for  compos¬ 
ing  room  6-year  indenture  ap¬ 
prentices  became  effective  in 
1937.  In  1938  the  school  added 
a  department  for  bookbinders. 

In  1946  departments  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  master  printers  (non¬ 
union),  and  a  veterans’  and  re¬ 
conversion  training  program. 

The  school  puts  out  its  own 
newspaper.  The  Student  Printer, 
publishes  its  own  yearbook,  and 
conducts  a  post-graduation  sur¬ 
vey  that  shows  its  students  rank 
high  in  character  as  well  as 
printing  efficiency.  Regular  high- 
school  subjects  are  completed  as 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

Printing  Education  Week  ex¬ 
ercises  will  close  with  the  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Benjamin  Franklin  So¬ 
ciety  when  Harold  Stassen,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  founded  by  Franklin, 
wi  1  be  recipient  of  the  society’s 
annual  medal. 


Report  To  HST 

Hugh  Baillie.  president  of  United 
Press,  leaves  the  White  House 
alter  reporting  to  President  Tru¬ 
man  on  his  observations  during 
a  recent  tour  oi  South  America. 

Wayne  Pittman  Heads 
Southern  CAM  Group 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Wayne  E. 
Pittman  of  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News-Piedmont,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Southern  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  third  annual 
convention  here  this  week. 

Pittman  succeeded  Walter 
Lehmann.  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express-News.  Jack  Whetstone, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident;  Israel 
Weinstein,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times,  second  vicepresident,  and 
Leslie  Ricketts,  Greensboro 
( N.  C.)  Daily  News  and  Greens¬ 
boro  Record,  secretary-treasurer. 

Two  new  members  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  were  E. 
Seldon  Compton,  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Democrat,  and  James 
Ward,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News, 
m 

Dean  David  Wins 
1948  Tobe  Award 

Donald  Kirk  David,  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School 
since  1942.  received  the  sixth 
annual  Tobe  Award  for  Distin¬ 
guished  (Contribution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Retailing,  Jan.  12,  at  the 
annual  Tobe  Award  Dinner  at 
the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  New 
York.  Mrs.  Beatrice  Fox  Auer¬ 
bach,  owner  of  G.  Fox  &  Co.. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  recipient 
of  the  1947  award,  made  the 
presentation. 

Dean  David  and  his  colleagues 
were  honored  for  their  “pioneer 
exploration  of  enlightened  prac¬ 
tices  in  retailing’’  as  well  as 
many  years  of  service  to  Amer¬ 
ican  business  at  large. 


3c  Daily  Ceases 

Vineland,  N.  J. — The  Vineland 
News,  a  three-cent  tabloid,  dis¬ 
continued  its  daily  edition  as  of 
Jan.  7  and  became  a  Sunday 
only  paper. 


Court  Annuls 
Sales  Tax  on 


Babson  Report 

Sales  taxes  assessed  by  the 
City  of  New  York  on  Babson’i 
Business  Reports  were  ordered 
annulled  in  a  recent  3-2  decision 
of  the  Appellate  Division,  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court. 

Business  Statistics  Organiza¬ 
tions,  Inc.  won  its  point  as  re¬ 
garded  $2,606.54  in  taxes,  and 
on  interest,  penalties  and  costs 
City  Will  Appeal 

The  City  of  New  York  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  appeal  the  case  which 
turned  on  the  petitioner’s  claim 
that  the  business  reports  are 
periodicals  as  defined  by  law 
and  therefore  presented  an  issue 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  This 
point  was  denied  by  city  attor 
neys,  who  claimed  that  since  the 
reports  in  question  are  confiden¬ 
tial.  and  “not  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  and  not  generally  avail¬ 
able”  that  the  information  is 
purveyed  on  a  restricted  rather 
than  a  free  basis. 

However,  “it  would  seem,” 
said  the  court’s  decision,  “to  be 
a  dangerous  thing  to  subject  the 
sales  of  these  sources  of  info^ 
mation  (Babson’s  Reports)  .  . 
to  a  form  of  taxation  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  peddling  of 
news  or  opinion  in  other  fields, 
and  thereby  to  render  it  possible 
to  tax  them  out  of  existence, 

“Although  that  was  not  the 
motive  of  the  city  comptroller, 
to  confirm  his  ruling  herein  (as¬ 
sessment  of  sales  taxes)  would, 
not  only  sanction  a  tax,  but 
also  a  discriminatory  tax  against 
the  dissemination  of  particular , 
kinds  of  information  and  the  ad-: 
vocacy  of  certain  points  of  view 
If  such  a  sanction  were  to  be 
given,  there  would  be  no  con¬ 
stitutional  barrier  to  a  gradu¬ 
ated  tax  against  financial  or 
other  types  of  newspapers  or! 
news  services.” 


1949  World  Almanac 
Runs  to  912  Pages 

The  statistics-crammed  and  au¬ 
thoritative  World  Almanac,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  for  1949  runs  912 
pages.  It  is  now  on  newsstands. 
Thie  1949  issue  marks  the  64tli 
year  of  the  lifetime  in  which 
this  book  has  grown  into  an  im¬ 
portant  reference  work. 

This  year’s  editor  is  Harry 
Hansen,  formerly  book  review 
editor  for  the  World-Telegrarn. 
who  succeeds  the  late  E.  East¬ 
man  Irvine,  12  years  editor  of 
the  almanac. 

■ 

Alabama  Group  to  See 
Vari-Typer  Operation 

University,  Ala. — Hal  Boyle. 
Associated  Press  columnist,  will 
be  the  banquet  speaker  at  the 
78th  annual  convention  of  the 
Alabama  Press  Association  Jan- 
20-22  at  Birmingham. 

The  business  sessions  will 
open  Friday  morning  with  Presi¬ 
dent  E.  H.  Pierce  of  the  Josp^ 
Mountain  Edgle  speaking.  A 
demonstration  of  the  Vari-Typer 
will  follow. 
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\-^or  Outstanding  Work  in 
JL»  Interpreting  the  Facts 
Concerning  the  United  States  Food  Supply 
to  American  Women  .  .  .  the 


In  recognition  of  the 
contribution  made  by 
^  Miss  Helen  Robertson, 
Home  Economics  Editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  to  further  public  understanding  of  the 
American  food  supply  system,  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  have  awarded 
their  Life  Line  of  America  trophy  to  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The  Plain  Dealer  is 
indeed  proud  of  this  honor.  It  is  another  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  editorial  character  which  has 
created  the  great  reader  interest  and  reader 
influence  of  this  newspaper  throughout  the 
e.xtensive  Northeastern  Ohio  market  area. 


ALL  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL 

■as3V'jA« 


PLAIN  DEALER 


ClerelanfPs  Home  ISeu'spttper 

('resmer  &  Wooilward,  Inc..  .New  York,  C.hiea^o,  Detroit.  San  Franeiiwo, 

A.  S.  (Frant,  .Atlanta 
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the  advertising  survey 

Ad  Council  Chalks  Up 
Another  Record  Year 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


vertising  Council’s  campaigns 
more  successful  than  they  were 
the  year  before,  and  1948  was 
no  exception.  Support  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  media  last  year 
would  be  little  short  of  amazing 
if  past  years'  experience  had 
not  pointed  to  a  continuous  and 
continually-accelerated  climb. 

Under  various  media  head¬ 
ings,  the  Council  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  lor  the  year  just 
gone  by — a  coldly  statistical  yet 
impressive  account  of  American 
business'  and  advertising’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  national  and  inter¬ 
national  well-being  and  educa¬ 
tion; 

Newspapers: 

The  Council  made  available 
newspaper  ads  in  mat  form  on 
15  campaigns  during  the  year — 
and  the  number  of  mats  ordered, 
466.867,  was  more  than  double 
that  of  1947. 

As  the  Council  points  out. 
newspaper  coverage  on  the  va¬ 
rious  campaigns  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  only  on  the  basis  of  mat 
orders — but,  spot  surveys  have 
shown  that  at  least  80%  of  the 
mats  ordered  are  used.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  of  course,  are 
the  ads  run  by  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves,  which  did 
not  use  Council  mats,  but  were 
worked  out  with  the  help  of 
Council  campaign  kits. 

Among  specific  newspaper 
contributions  were: 

American  Weekly’s  u.se  of 
many  fillers  on  Council  cam¬ 
paign  themes,  plus  an  ad  on 
the  American  Economic  System 
in  November,  first  of  a  series  of 
six  the  supplement  will  run; 

Parade's  pledge  to  contribute 
six  full  pages  on  the  “System" 
campaign; 

This  Week’s  many  small-size 
ads  on  Better  Education,  Red 
Cross.  Savings  Bonds.  Hospital 
Career.  CARE,  and  Stop  Acci¬ 
dents. 

Western  Newspaper  Union's 
running  of  campaigns  in  its 
2.500  newspapers; 

Inclusion  of  Council  materials 
in  the  newspaper  services  of 
Metro  Associated  Services  and 
Meyer-Both  Co. 

Cor  Cards: 

Through  the  cooperation  of 
National  Association  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Advertising  and  Na¬ 
tional  Transitads,  Inc.,  348  com- 
anie.s  in  44  states  and  DC., 
ave  provided  space  regularly. 
Total  number  of  cards  displayed 
in  1948  was  1.133,719,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  139.755  over  1947. 

Outdoor  Posters: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  the 
Council  got  the  support  of  682 
outdoor  plants  in  the  country 
on  eight  1948  campaigns.  Total 


24-sheets  used  wa.-;  75.:i()2.  a 
SO*";  increase  over  1947. 

Magazines: 

Through  the  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  America,  1,100  mag¬ 
azines  participated  in  a  plan 
whereby  a  page  a  month  was 
contributed  to  the  Savings 
Bonds  drive.  In  addition,  136 
consumer  magazines  and  58 
business  magazines  contributed 
pages  to  the  Economic  System 
campaign.  Add  also  the  sup¬ 
port  of  79  magazine  advertisers 
to  all  campaigns,  the  support 
ranging  from  full  pages  to  cam¬ 
paign  symbols  in  product  ads. 

Radio: 

During  the  first  45  weeks  of 
1948,  the  period  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available,  radio  gave 
major  support,  the  Council  said, 
to  14  top-priority  campaigns 
and  minor  support  for  28  other 
projects.  The  Council  estimates' 
a  total  of  12  billion  “listener-^ 
impressions’’  ( one  messagej 
heard  once  by  one  listener)' 
during  the  period.  The  total 
for  all  of  1948  is  expected  to 
about  equal  that  of  1947 — 14 
billion. 

‘Frankly  .  . 

A  SLIGHT  but  interesting  new 

gimmick  has  appeared  in  an 
editorial-style  ad  column  signed 
by  “The  Man  from  Seabrook 
Farms  —  quick  -  frozen  foods — 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.” 

Instead  of  having  the  news¬ 
papers  ( the  ads  run  in  New 
York  City  dailies »  baldly  label 
the  copy  ‘Adverti.sement.’’  The 
Man  writes  at  the  top  "Frankly  > 
An  Ad.’’ 

The  copy,  headed  "Down  onj 
the  Farm,’’  discusses  in  refresh-! 
ingly  readable  style  the  prosaiCi 
tasks  of  preparing  and  packing 
frigid  victuals.  A  recent  col¬ 
umn  on  peas  included  such  deft 
touches  as  these: 

“A  pea  remains  a  Sweet  Young 
Thing  only  a  little  while  (Ah, 


ANewlOO.OOOMarket 

.'SI.  Pftfr>l)iirg.  Florida,  ha«  now 

tin-  100.000  population  ' 
mark  and  is  a  market  worthy  of  ' 
consideration  on  every  advertis¬ 
ing  M  hedule.  For  thorough  cov¬ 
erage  of  St.  Petersburg,  use  THE 
ST.  PETERSBLRG  TIMES. 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Eitabtishcd  1884 

Nationilly  r«pr*stnt*d  by: 

Thtis  4  SImpton  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  j 
In  Jacksonville  by  V.  J.  Obenauer,  Jr.  L 


Youth,  Youth,  it  sure  gets  away 
from  you!) 

“That  sweet,  sweet  hour  is  a 
fleeting  thing  and  that's  why 
you  can  look  for  us  under  the 
June  Moon.  Don’t  get  ideas, 
friends.  We’ll  be  harvesting  our 
peas.  .  .  .  Our  machines  are 
equipped  with  floodlights.  These 
take  away  somewhat  from  the 
Romance,  but  are  mighty  help¬ 
ful  in  .speeding  up  the  harvest." 
■ 

‘Best  Dressed'  Contest 

A  new  newspaper  and  retail 
advertising  promotion  device, 
“Best  Dress^  Woman  of  the 
Week"  has  been  announced  by 
Harry  Singer  and  Associates. 
New  York.  Offered  to  one  news¬ 
paper  in  each  market,  the  plan 
provides  for  publication  of  cou¬ 
pons  inviting  reader  votes. 


Ex-GIs'  Rome  Daily 
Prints  Two-Color  Job 

Twelve  pages  of  the  tabloid 
Rome  (Italy)  Daily  American. 
English  -  language  newspaper 
were  printed  in  red  and  gree: 
for  the  Christmas  edition,  some¬ 
thing  not  attempted  in  Italy  be 
fore. 

It  claims  a  circulation  sphere 
that  includes  26  countries  in 
Europe.  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East. 

The  paper  was  founded  by 
three  GIs  who  stayed  on  in  Italy 
after  the  war,  is  now  in  its  third 
year. 

The  Daily  American  moved  in¬ 
to  its  own  plant  in  1948  and  took 
additional  space  to  provide  ofiB-i 
ces  for  members  of  its  editorial! 
staff. 


1/  your  paper’s  named  TRIBUNE 
Here’s  the  “buy”  of  a  lifetime! 


"Hey,  lold  .t,  Workman, — spore  that  sign!"  That's  right, 
we  had  to  /sll  so  he  could  hear  us,  but  he  did.  We've  been 
building  a  new  building  tor  the  Tulsa  newspapers  and  tearing 
the  very  devil  out  ot  the  old  one  at  the  same  time.  That's 
why  this  sign  is  no  longer  the  brilliant  and  glowing  gem  of 
Tulsa's  tamed  skyline,— and  why  it  is  now  disassembled  and 
set  aside  in  our  warehouse. 

But  down  in  our  hearts  we  know  this  supreme  achieve¬ 
ment  in  neon  will  glow  ogam  across  the  waters  ot  Tampa  Bay, 
the  Chicago  River,  or  Oakland  Bay,  or  any  place  where 
TRIBUNES  ore  strong  and  tamous. 

We'll  sell  it  tor  $1,500.  It  cost  us  $7,000  and  that 
was  eight  years  ago.  To  call  it  a  sign  isn't  justice.  It's  a 
"Spectacle,"— and  a  dandy,  too. 

Highly  economical  in  operation  and  maintenance,  it  runs 
like  vour  vacuum  cleaner  on  110  volt,  60  cvcie,  A.  C.  Engi¬ 
neered  to  withstand  wino  gusts  ot  125  miles  an  hour,  it  meas¬ 
ures  50  tt.  in  length  and  27  tt.  in  height,  including  the  sup¬ 
porting  steel  structure. 

Neon  of  letters  green,  border  gold.  Bottom  border  strip 
con  contain  paper's  motto  or  slogan.  Can  be  used  to  identity 
your  warehouse,  building,  or  in  role  ot  billboard  in  good  trottie 
location. 

Can  be  shipped  anywhere  immediately  but  buyer  must 
pay  crating  and  shipping  charges.  Contact  R.  L.  Jones,  Jr., 
Newspaper  Printing  Corporation.  Tulsa. 
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advent«4ed 

in  ALL  8  BOOTH  MICHIGAN 
NEWSPAPERS 


Advertising  Agency; 

C.  Wendel  Muench  &  Company 


And  there’s  a  reason  .  .  .  Booth  Michigan 
Newspapers  cover  eight  active,  lucrative 
Michigan  Markets.  Michiganders  like  mar¬ 
garine  with  “country-fresh”  flavor.  That’s 
why  they  like  Durkee’s.  They  know  about 
Durkee’s  because  they  read  about  it  in  the 
Booth  Michigan  Newspapers.  It’s  as  simple 
as  that. 

Are  you  SURE  your  product  is  selling  as 
well  as  it  might  in  Michigan?  If  you’re  not, 
investigate  the  advertising  and  merchan¬ 


dising  possibilities  of  a  Booth  Newspaper 
schedule.  You'll  be  happily  surprised  by 
what  scheduling  in  Booth  Newspapers  will 
do  for  you!  There’s  real  impact  in  that 
combined  daily  circulation  of  383.058  copies. 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Michigan  Markets, 
call  or  write: 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York  City  17 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 


BOOTH  TnieAician  NEWSPAPERS 


.  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JDURNAL  •  KALAMAZDO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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2nd  Class  Rate  Hike 
Proposal  Surprise  Blow 

By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON— President  Tru- 
mans  demand  that  news¬ 
papers  give  up  what  he  termed 
a  subsidy  on  mail  handling  and 
pay  their  way  the  same  as  other 
users  of  postal  services,  came  as 
a  surprise  follow-up  to  his  recent 
White  House  conference  with 
Postmaster  General  Jesse  M. 
Donaldson. 

Donaldson,  leaving  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  told  reporters  the  Post 
Office  Department  deficit  had 
been  under  discussion,  but  he 
left  the  newsmen  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  slack  would 
be  taken  in  by  higher  charges 
against  third-  and  fourth-class 
material  for  the  most  part,  and 
by  some  substantial  increases  for 
handling  magazines. 

Budget  Statement 
That  impression  was  carried 
further  when  it  was  revealed 
that  Donaldson's  aides  had  been 
examining  magazine  content  and 
found  some  of  the  larger  publi¬ 
cations  topheavy  with  adver¬ 
tising  copy.  Nothing  was  said 
at  that  time  about  raising  the 
second-class  rates  on  news¬ 
papers.  and  the  first  intimation 
of  such  a  plan  came  when  the 
budget  message  was  released, 
with  this  section: 

“The  postal  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1950,  on  the  basis  of  cur¬ 
rent  postal  rates,  would  be  more 
than  400  million  dollars.  A  de¬ 
ficit  of  this  size  is  unsound;  it 
imposes  upon  the  general  tax¬ 
payer  a  financial  burden  which 
should  properly  be  borne  by  the 
users  of  the  service. 

“Large  postal  deficits  are  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  record  volume  of 
postal  business,  most  of  which 
is  carried  at  rates  which  do  not 
cover  handling  costs.  The  low 
rates  for  parcel  post  have  led 
to  substantial  diversion  of  ex¬ 
press  traffic  from  common  car¬ 
riers.  with  the  result  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  now 
receiving  a  volume  and  type  of 
parcel  business  which  it  cannot 
efficiently  handle  with  existing 
facilities.  Present  rates  for  sec¬ 
ond  and  third-class  mail  are  so 
low  that  they  make  only  a  small 
contribution  to  the  costs  of  han¬ 
dling  such  mail.  While  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  in  disseminating 
information  justifies  some  pref¬ 
erential  treatment  for  period¬ 
icals  and  other  second-class  mat¬ 
ter,  there  is  no  sound  basis  for 
the  extremely  low  rates  now  in 
effect. 

“In  the  last  two  years,  I  have 
recommended  that  the  Congress 
raise  postal  rates  to  bring  them 
more  nearly  into  line  with  the 
increased  costs  of  postal  oper¬ 
ations.  A  partial  revision  in 
rates  was  effected  by  the  Eigh¬ 
tieth  Congress,  but  this  did  not 
offset  the  cost  of  the  postal  pay 
raise  which  was  concurrently 
enacted. 

“I  therefore  strongly  urge 
again  that  the  Congress  enact 
at  once  an  adequate  revision  of 
the  postal  rate  structure.  I  have 
ask^  the  Postmaster  General 


to  submit  his  recommendations 
for  rate  revisions  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  deficit  to  a  reason¬ 
able  level. 

“The  added  revenue  from  such 
revisions,  estimated  at  250  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950,  is  shown  in  the  Budget 
under  proposed  legislation.  The 
remaining  deficit  would  repre¬ 
sent  largely  the  costs  of  Govern¬ 
ment  penalty  mail,  franked 
mail,  air-line  subsidies,  and 
other  costs  not  properly  charge¬ 
able  to  the  users  of  the  postal 
service.  Aside  from  such  costs, 
postal  operations  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  self-sufficient  basis, 
with  rates  maintained  at  a  level 
adequate  to  accomplish  that  ob¬ 
jective" 

Ads  Regarded  Too  Heavy 

The  President  emphatically 
feels  that  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  carry  too  much  advertis¬ 
ing  ii)  proportion  to  the  editorial 
and  news  linage  and  that  the 
bulk  of  second-class  mail  actu¬ 
ally  is  advertising  copy  rather 
than  material  designed  to  carry 
out  the  idea  expres.sed  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  who  adopted 
the  policy  of  low  rates  to  en¬ 
courage  the  dissemination  cf 
knowledge  and  information. 

The  free  rural  delivery  of 
newspapers  within  the  county 
of  publication  has  not  been  ex¬ 
amined  for  possible  revision,  it 
was  disclosed. 

The  budget  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  this  week  places  this 
.year’s  revenue  from  publishers' 
mailings  at  $41,103,500  in  second- 
class  business,  and  estimates  the 
1950  fiscal  year  revenue  at  $42.- 
747,700.  based  on  normal  in- 
crea.se  in  business  and  without 
revision  of  the  rates.  However, 
a  footnote  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  estimated  income 
is  subject  to  the  revisions  which 
the  President  hopes  to  have  en¬ 
acted. 

The  White  House  has  revealed 
that  Postmaster  Donaldson  al¬ 
ready  has  had  a  bill  prepared 
carrying  out  the  President's 
ideas  of  new  rates  based  on 


DISCOVERED 

An  easy  way  to  reach  all  the 
Class  A  package  liquor  stores 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Got  a 
copy  of  the  Times-Herald’s 
new  Liquor  Route  List.  It  will 
give  you  "seven-league  boots" 
to  cover  the  town  in  a  hurry. 
Write  National  Advertising 
Department,  Times  •  Herald, 
Washington,  0.  C.,  or  contact 
the  nearest  office  of  the 
George  A.  McDevitt  Com¬ 
pany, 


Dawe  Memorial 
Awards  For  3 

Chicago — Newspaper  writers 
receiving  the  first  annual  Dor¬ 
othy  Dawe-American  Furniture 
Mart  awards  for  reporting  on 
home  furnishings  news  are: 
Mary  Roche.  New  York  Times; 
Margaret  Kane,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald,  and  Naomi  Doe- 
bel.  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 
The  awards  memorialize  Dor¬ 
othy  Dawe,  home  decoration  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal,  who  died  in  1947. 


the  findings  of  the  current  cost 
ascertainment  study. 

At  the  Post  Office  Department 
it  was  stated  that  no  legislation 
would  be  submitted  until  the 
“Go  Ahead"  signal  comes  from 
the  White  House,  and  it  was 
not  known  whether  that  would 
be  this  week  or  later  in  the 
session. 

Analysis  of  the  budget  and  of 
official  and  background  com¬ 
ments  indicates  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  discard  the  “na¬ 
tional  policy”  and  charge  sec¬ 
ond-class  mailings  at  the  level 
to  be  found  in  the  cost  ascer¬ 
tainment  study  now  going  on. 

The  historical  preference  given 
to  material  aiding  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  information  was 
mentioned  with  favor  by  the 
President  in  his  budget  message, 
and  sponsors  of  higher  rates  use 
the  expression  "to  meet  the  costs 
of  transportation.”  While  there 
has  been  no  official  statement 
on  that  point,  it  is  taken  to  mean 
that  costs  of  transporting  are 
distinguished  from  costs  of  hand¬ 
ling  in  the  postal  stations. 

fl 

Forests  Re-Seeded 

San  Francisco — Reforestation 
of  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  lands 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  is 
under  way  again  this  winter, 
with  4.500  acres  to  be  restocked. 
A  helicopter  will  be  used  for 
3.500  acres.  Hand  planting  and 
hand  seeding  also  will  be  used. 

■ 

7th  Salary  Bonus 

Omaha,  Neb. — For  the  seventh 
consecutive  year,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  paid  employes 
with  the  paper  a  year  or  more 
a  bonus  amounting  to  two 
weeks'  pay. 


$5,610,000 

WEEKLY  >5^  i 

300,000  New  York  I 

Sun  families  spend 
4- weekly  average  of 
$5,610,000  in  retail 
stores  for  apparel  and  ,.1 

home  furnishings.  This  1 

is  $430,000  or  8.3%  more  I 

each  week  than  is  spent  bv  | 

3(X}.000  average  New  York  | 

market  families. 

>«WTOtX 


Group  to  Probe 
Customs  'Delay' 
Of  Recordings 

A  claim  that  the  U.  S.  Cus¬ 
toms  Service  impedes  the  im¬ 
port  of  disc  or  wire  recordings 
of  foreign  news  will  be  discus- 
.sed  at  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club’s  board 
of  governors  in  New  York  City 

Clete  Roberts  of  Hollywood 
said  he  had  trouble  sending  re¬ 
corded  news  reports  home  by 
express,  as  they  often  fouled  up 
in  customs. 

The  Customs  office  in  New 
York  to'ld  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  such  recordings,  when  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  reputable  paper  or 
news  agency  went  “straight 
through"  without  delay  or  cen¬ 
sorship.  The  customs  officer  also 
said  that,  while  records  are 
dutiable,  if  the  recordings  are 
listed  intrinsically  as  less  than 
$100  they  go  through  without 
delay. 

There  are  very  few  cases  of 
censoring,  or  delaying  record¬ 
ings  for  review  by  the  customs 
office,  New  York  officers  said 

Roberts,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  reported  that  as  much  as 
a  $1000  bond  per  broadcast  is 
sometimes  required  by  customs 
before  release  of  a  recording. 

Radio  broadcast  companies 
and  news  agencies  in  New  York 
reported  they  had  no  trouble 
with  customs,  but  added  they 
seldom  shipped  wire  recordings, 
as  it  is  a  “pokey”  way  of  con¬ 
veying  news. 


OUAD- 

CITICS 


k  ■ 


Over  200,000 

Met.  Population^ 


Almost  60%  of  the  QUAD 
CITY  population  liv<>  on  the 
Illinois  side  ,  .  .  and  read  the 
Argus-Dispatch  newspapers. 

Over  50,000  combined  cireulafion 


MOLINE  M 

1  BOCK  ISLAND 

DISPATCH  ^ 

f  ABGUS 
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It  takes  a  lot  of  talent  (which  NBC  stars  certainly  have) 


to  build 


the  best  shows  (which  they  certainly  do) 


to  program  America's  No.  1  Network  (which  it  certainly  is) 


And  then  it  takes  plenty  of  nudging  and  lots  of  releases 


talent  in  the  news 


Year  after  year,  NBC  stars  rate  more  lineage  than  any  other 


network's  names 


but  also  because  they're  backed  by  the  solid  efforts  of 


38  people  in  New  York,  7  in  Chicago,  and  15  in  Hollywood 


NBC  is  gratified  that  the  nation's  radio  editors  and  columnists 


have  singled  out  Syd  Eiges  and  his  staff--in  the  Fame  magazine 


poll--as  giving  them  "The  Best  Network  Publicity  Service 


It's  further  confirmation  of  just  one  element  that  always 


marks  NBC  as 


America's  No.  1  Network 


the  National  Broadcasting  Company 


A  Sen-ice  cf  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
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UNESCO  Plan 
For  Institute 
Is  Detailed 


A  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Beirut  conference  of  UNESCO 
l^t  month  instructed  the  new 
director-general  to  encourage 
the  creation  of  an  international 
Institute  of  the  Press  and  In¬ 
formation. 

That  program  now  is  in  the 
hands  of  Jaime  Torres  Bodet, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
of  Mexico,  who  was  elected  to 
succeed  Julian  Huxley,  British 
scientist,  as  the  chief  officer  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ¬ 
ization.  His  term  is  for  six 
years. 

Draft  Statute  Studied 

Since  the  close  of  the  Beirut 
conference,  UNESCO  has  cir¬ 
culated  a  draft  project  for  the 
Institute  to  member  states  for 
coniment.  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
paring  final  proposals  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  a  meeting  which 
will  be  called  to  create  the  In¬ 
stitute. 

“The  Institute."  says  the  draft, 
“should  be  founded  on  the 
widest  possible  international 
basis  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  among  professionals  of 
all  nations  meetings  and  ex¬ 
changes  of  experience,  methods 
and  ideas  in  the  field  of  press 
and  information.” 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Institute  to  “lend  itself,  even  in¬ 
voluntarily,  to  promoting  the 
universal  adoption  of  techniques 
which  would  correspond  neither 
to  the  diversity  of  the  various 
needs  nor  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  various  cultures.” 

In  order  to  avoid  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  its  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  profession,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Institute  should 
M  independent  of  governments. 
Only  indirect  participation  by 
them  in  financing  or  adminis¬ 
tering  the  Institute  is  invited 
and  then  only  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  UNESCO.  The  Institute 
itself  would  be  entirely  distinct 
from  UNESCO. 

SSOO.OOO  Budget  Asked 

The  draft  statutes  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Institute  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Paris  and  an  initial 
annual  budget  of  $500,000 — $250,- 
000  for  salaries  and  $250,000  for 
activities — describe  it  as  “an  in¬ 
ternational  research  center  cov¬ 
ering  the  different  aspects  of  the 
modern  press  and  its  problems 
within  contemporary  society.” 
A  salary  of  $12,000  a  year  is 
proposed  for  the  director. 

“Press  and  information”  would 
comprise  the  news  agencies, 
newspapers,  magazines  and  peri¬ 
odicals.  radio  journalism,  news¬ 
reels  and  documentary  films. 

Fields  of  research  would  in¬ 
clude:  Legislation,  equipment 
and  techniques,  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  newspaper  industry 
and  information  agencies,  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  profession,  profes¬ 
sional  methods  and  practice,  re¬ 
lationships  between  press  and 
public  authorities,  notions  of 
freedom  and  responsibility  of 
the  press. 

The  Institute  would  assemble 
documentation  in  these  fields. 


encourage  studies,  and  produce 
publications  such  as  an  inter¬ 
national  Annual  Handbook,  ra¬ 
dio  scripts  to  familiarize  the 
public  with  the  role  of  press 
and  information,  and  documen¬ 
tary  films. 

As  a  center  of  professional 
training,  the  Institute  would  co¬ 
operate  in  a  program  of  ex¬ 
change  fellowships  for  journal¬ 
ists  and  would  conduct  seminars 
and  an  annual  congress. 


Dallas  T-H  Puts 
Edits  on  Split  Page 


Scripps-Howard  Award 
Goes  to  Oosterbaan 

San  Francisco.  Calif. — Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  made  their 
14th  annual  Coach-of-the-Year 
award  here  Jan.  6  to  Bennie 
Oosterbaan.  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Oosterbaan  himself  was  not 
present  to  receive  the  plaque, 
his  train  being  snowbound  in 
Nebraska. 

Hours  of  long-distance  phoning 
by  San  Francisco  News  sports 
staffers,  headed  by  Bud  Spencer, 
finally  resulted  in  a  plane  reach¬ 
ing  the  town  where  Oosterbaan 
had  been  halted.  The  coach  de¬ 
cided  not  to  fly. 

Fritz  Crisler,  Michigan  athletic 
director  and  himself  a  former 
award  winner,  received  the 
plaque  on  Oosterbaan's  behalf. 
Lawrence  Robinson  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies. 

Governor  Earl  Warren,  Mayor 
Elmer  Robin.son  and  250  others 
were  on  hand  for  the  event. 

Most  of  the  guests  were  coaches 
in  town  for  the  American  foot¬ 
ball  Coaches  Association  and 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  meetings. 

Guests  also  included  two  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  of  San 
Francisco’s  newspapers. 


Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  editorial 
page  of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald 
has  gone  “page  one.” 

The  afternoon  newspaper  has 
established  a  basic  three-section 
format,  with  the  editorial  page 
fronting  Section  Three.  As  for¬ 
merly,  page  one  of  Section  Two 
will  be  devoted  to  local  news. 

No  display  space  is  sold  on 
any  of  the  sectional  front  pages. 

Simultaneously  with  format 
changes.  Times  -  Herald  head 
type  has  been  standardized  for 
the  various  departments. 

Increased  emphasis  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  attributed  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  Tom  C.  Gooch’s  editorial¬ 
mindedness.  Himself  a  one¬ 
time  reporter,  political  writer 
and  cartoonist.  Gooch  retained 
the  title  of  editor-in-chief  after 
he  became  president  of  the 
Times  Herald.  He  writes  occa¬ 
sional  front  -  page  editorials. 


Law  Clamps  Secrecy 
On  Insurance  Data 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Proposed  in¬ 
surance  rate  changes  submitted 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
Department  —  which  assumed 
regulation  of  rates  a  year  ago~ 
are  “secret”  until  the  new  rate 
is  acted  upon  by  the  Insurance 
Commi.ssioner.  it  was  brought 
out  for  the  first  time  here  with 
the  filing  of  a  major  rate  re¬ 
vision. 

The  ban  against  making  pro¬ 
posed  rate  revisions  public  h 
written  directly  into  the  insur¬ 
ance  regulatory  laws.  Insur¬ 
ance  officials  claim  the  press 
ban  is  necessary  because  of  the 
"competitive’’  factor  in  the  in¬ 
surance  field. 

The  press  ban  “sleeper"  in  the 
Pennsylvania  law  apparently 
escaped  detection  by  the  news¬ 
papers  until  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  recently  filed  a  IS';  rate 
decrease  proposal. 


Yuma  Sun  Forms 
New  Printing  Firm 


Yuma,  Ariz. — The  commercial 
printing  departments  of  the 
Yuma  Daily  Sun  and  the  Som- 
erton  Star,  a  weekly,  have  been 
merged  and  announcement  has 
been  made  of  the  formation  of 
the  Southwest  Printers. 

The  new  printery  is  owned 
by  a  corporation  including 
Jones  Osborn.  Sun  publisher: 
Mrs.  Mabel  Osborn,  his  mother 
and  a  major  stockholder  in  the 
Sun  Printing  Co.:  and  Lee  Zav- 
oral.  formerly  printing  superin- 1 
tendent  at  the  Sun.  The  Sun’s  | 
new  foreman  is  Mike  Hamilton.  | 
who  held  the  position  before  his 
semi-retirement  in  1947. 


ROTARY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES- 


Storootype  and  Composing 
Iquipmonr 


AMERICAN  STEfl  CHASE  •  MORRISON  SAWS 


OIRECTOMAt  •  MONOMEIT 


THE  MIZO-STEILE  COMPANY 


•  4t  Daily  Newt  •  400  Wett  MoRitan  St 
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What  are  those  papers  all  over  Iowa? 
Of  course— The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register! 


Never  lose  sight  of  that  5()(),(M)0  circulation!  It  gives  The  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  more  than  SO'Tt  coverage  in  83  of  lowas 
•>9  counties — at  least  23%  in  all  the  rest. 


.Average  for  the  state;  70%  jamily  coteruge! 

Onlv  nine  other  cities  have  papers  to  match  this  half-million 
circulation.  As  for  general  advertising  linage.  The  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  ranks  eighth  in  America. 

.And  l(H)k  at  the  marktt!  Urban  Iowa  alone  outspends  such 
cities  as  Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco — and  Iowa’s 
farm  market  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Total  buying,  five  billions  a 
year — yet  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  brings  you  70%  of 
all  the  buying  families  for  a  milline  rate  of  $1.70! 

ABC  CIRCULATION  MARCH  31,  1948 
Daily  368,703  Sunday  500,437 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
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They  have  what  it  takes 


TFXEPHONE  linemen  have  the  traditional 
Bell  System  spirit  of  service  that  aims  to 
''get  the  message  through.”  They  also  have  what 
it  takes  in  the  tcdv  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

Their  wires,  cables,  poles,  tools  and  count¬ 
less  other  things  are  provided  by  Western 
Electric — maker  or  supplier  of  practically  every¬ 
thing  used  in  your  telephone  service.  We  carry 
stocks  of  31,000  different  items  to  help  all  Bell 


telephone  people,  not  only  to  do  their  daily 
job  of  maintaining  and  expanding  telephone 
facilities  but  also  to  meet  sudden  emergencies. 

•  Western  Electric  has  been  a  part  of  the  Bell 
System  for  many,  many  years— ever  since  1882. 
Our  people  share  in  the  System’s  spirit  of 
service.  We,  too,  are  always  ready  to  answer  the 
unexpected  hurry  call— to  help  "get  the  message 
through”  for  you. 


MANUFACTURER  PURCHASER 


DISTRIBUTOR 


INSTALLER 


of  tol«phon«  oDDaratuifor 
tho  Boll  System. 


of  luppliot  for  Bell 
Telephone  componiei. 


of  Bell  telephone  opparo-  of  Bell  System  central 
tus  and  supplies,  office  equipment. 


TVS  ana  suai 
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Wesrent  Etectric 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL 


SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 


College  Daily  Ads  Tap 
Student  $200,000,000 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

(Second  of  two  articles) 

OF  MORE  than  1,000  under¬ 
graduate  newspapers  be¬ 
sprinkling  collegiate  journal¬ 
ism  over  campuses  between  San 
Diego,  Calif,  and  Brunswick, 
Me.,  only  41  are  dailies. 

Considering  that  more  than 
2,000,000  students  are  chasing  or 
being  chased  by  learning  on 
these  campi,  that  may  seem  a 
little  surprising.  And  partic¬ 
ularly  so  when  it  is  understood 
that  these  same  students  repre¬ 
sent  more  than  $200,000,000  a 
year  of  spending  power  which 
advertising  can  best  reach 
through  college  newspapers. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  haven’t  fully  tumbled 
to  the  potentialities  of  the  col¬ 
lege  daily  there  are  solid  rea¬ 
sons  why  so  few  exist. 

Heavy  Undertaking 

As  a  part-time  between-classes 
activity  for  amateurs,  production 
of  a  daily  newspaper  is  a  heavy 
undertaking. 

An  editorial  hole  that  looks 
infinitesimal  to  a  professional 
staff  consumes  vast  amounts  of 
student  time  and  effort  in  the 
filling  .  .  .  time  wedged  in  be¬ 
tween  bells  and  lectures  and 
squiring  the  girl  friend  and  go¬ 
ing  to  games  and,  occasionally, 
studying. 

Many  is  the  forlorn  young 
man  flunked  out  of  school  be¬ 
cause  he  spent  too  much  time 
in  the  “daily”  editorial  rooms. 
Many  another  has  avoided  this 
fate  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
a  few  credits  which  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  has  allowed  him 
for  his  participation. 

Staff  discipline  necessary  to 
meet  daily  deadlines  is  difficult 
to  get  from  voluntary  workers 
whose  souls  are  attuned  to  the 
leisurely  notes  of  the  campus 
chimes.  A  multiplicity  of  ac¬ 
tivities  compete  for  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

Even  where  staffs  are  an  or¬ 
ganized  and  functioning  part  of 
the  instructional  program  in 
journalism,  the  difficulty  of  en¬ 
forcing  efficient  and  sustained 
performance  from  two-dozen  or 
so  students  is  considerable. 

Matter  of  Finances 

And  then,  to  be  sure,  there’s 
the  matter  of  finances.  Adver¬ 
tising  income  of  the  average 
undergraduate  daily,  a  survey 
undertaken  for  this  article 
shows,  is  $11,000  to  $15,000  less 
than  operating  cost.  With  so 
many  other  demands  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  buck,  this  differential 
proves  an  effective  check  to  any 
poppy-field  blooming  of  daily 
campus  publications. 

If  the  advertiser  were  fully 
hep  to  the  potentialities  of  the 
college  market,  however,  it 
seems  likely  that  there  would 
be  many  more  than  the  41  now 
publishing. 

Few  merchandisers,  even  in 
businesses  being  swarmed  over 
by  student  customers,  seem  to 
have  adequate  realization  of  the 


spending  potential  of  college 
students,  or  of  the  intense  con¬ 
centration  of  buying  power  that 
exists  on  the  average  campus. 

A  survey  of  the  faculty  and 
students  of  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
State  College,  enrollment  7,000, 
discloses  what  is  probably  a 
fairly  characteristic  financial 
picture. 

Faculty  and  students  spend 
$8,500,000  a  year  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  Of  this  amount,  the 
students  account  for  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  some  $6,500,000  over  a 
nine-months’  period.  That’s  an 
average  $103  a  month  for  each, 
and  it  adds  up  to  quite  a  hunk 
of  change. 

$103,000  a  Year  lor  Sweaters 

From  the  advertisers’  stand¬ 
point,  however,  simple  addition 
doesn’t  sum  up  the  story.  These 
student  consumers  are  concen¬ 
trated  and  Isolated.  They  make 
a  fine  ea^  target  for  sharp¬ 
shooting  sales  copy. 

Moreover,  their  expenditures 
are  not  widely  spread.  ’That  is 
to  say,  they  are  channeled  into 
a  comparatively  few  merchan¬ 
dise  fields.  A  dump-truck  manu¬ 
facturer  obviously  would  real¬ 
ize  little  return  from  advertis¬ 
ing  his  latest  model  in  the 
Harvard  Crimson.  But  by  the 
same  reasoning  its  almost  as 
easy  to  list  the  commodities  on 
which  college  kids  spend  mil¬ 
lions. 

For  instance,  the  average  co¬ 
ed  buys  four  or  five  sweaters  a 
year.  At  San  Jose  State  the 
gals  spend  $103,000  a  year  for 
this  single  item. 

Here  are  some  other  student 
expenditures  at  this  institution: 

For  flowers,  $5,427  a  month. 
For  tobacco,  $17,855  a  month. 
For  laundry,  $12,901  a  month. 
For  drugs  <  including  cosmetics 
and  personals)  $20,500  a  month. 

These  7,000  young  people 
manage  to  wedge  in  $25,129 
worth  of  movies  a  month  into 
their  other  activities.  They  stay 
cleaned  and  pressed  to  the  tune 
of  $230,328  a  year.  They  drive 
their  cars  with  $38,421  a  month 
worth  of  gasoline  and  oil:  drink 
$21,161  a  month  worth  of  milk¬ 
shakes  and  other  creamery  de- 
lectables.  And  so  on. 

Buying  Habits  Formed 

Immediate  return  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  spent  in  college 
papers  is  only  part  of  what  it 
buys.  Most  college  students  are 
doing  their  first  extensive  buy¬ 
ing  “on  their  own.”  They  are 
establishing  buying  habits  for 
the  years  when  they  become,  by 
and  large,  the  middle  and  top 
income  groups. 

All  of  the  foregoing  has  spe¬ 
cific  application  to  the  college 
daily  for  a  particular  reason. 
The  average  college  student 
reads  only  his  campus  daily 
where  one  is  published.  And 
by  and  large,  college  students 
don’t  read  the  off-campus  pro¬ 
fessional  newspapers. 

Over  and  over  again  this 


writer  has  heard  college  in¬ 
structors  comment  in  a  puzzled 
way  over  the  fact  that  their 
students  aren’t  newspaper  read¬ 
ers.  Even  in  the  journalism 
schools,  where  students  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  newspaper  careers, 
it’s  like  pulling  teeth  to  get 
them  to  read  the  daily  press. 

But  they  do  read  their  school 
paper.  One  institution,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  reports  that  96%  of  the 
students  read  the  college  daily, 
whereas  only  27%  read  a 
“professional”  morning  paper, 
24%  read  a  “professional”  eve¬ 
ning  paper. 

Average  Paper  Described 

Here  is  a  portrait  of  the 
“average”  college  daily: 

It  has  a  circulation  of  6,400, 
which  is  62%  of  the  total  stu¬ 
dent  enrollment  at  its  respec¬ 
tive  institution.  A  few  circu¬ 
lations  at  the  larger  universities 
run  to  three  times  that  and 
more,  and  at  a  few  institutions 
the  daily  claims  100%  circula¬ 
tion. 

There’s  a  gimmick  in  that, 
however.  At  some  schools,  a 
subscription  is  included  in  the 
tuition.  At  some,  it’s  collected 
by  fee  slip,  along  with  labora¬ 
tory  and  breakage  fees.  And  at 
some,  it’s  part  of  the  charge  for 
the  student  body  card,  which  is 
purchased  automatically  with 
the  payment  of  the  registration 
fee. 

Few  On  Voluntary  Basis 

Thus  percentage  of  paid  cir¬ 
culation  is  high. 

At  only  about  one-third  of  the 
schools  is  subscription  to  the 
daily  on  a  voluntary  basis  .  .  . 
and  at  those  schools,  proportion 
of  circulation  to  total  enrollment 
runs  much  lower. 

At  one  great  university  the 
daily  claims  paid  circulation  to 
only  13%  of  the  28,500  enrolled. 

It’s  certain,  however,  that  the 
paper  is  read  by  many  more  stu¬ 
dents  than  that  figure  indicates 
because  college  publications 
change  hands  in  classrooms  and 
corridors,  float  around  the  dor-, 
mitories  and  rooming  and  fra¬ 
ternity  houses,  and  so  on.  It’s 
the  writer’s  guess  that  whatever 
the  paid  circulation,  most  of  the 
college  dailies  achieve  close  to 
100%  student  readership  on  their 
campuses. 

Our  “average”  college  daily  is 
a  tabloid  (though  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  print  eight  columns)  pub¬ 
lishing  a  minimum  of  four  but 
more  frequently  six  or  eight 


ONE  paper 
is  enough 


Covvrag*!  Th«  N«wt-S*n- 
tinvl  rMKhvt  mera  than 
9  out  of  ovary  10  homos 
in  Fort  Woyno  ...  42% 
moro  homos  than  the 
morning  paper. 


The  News-Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA 
Alltn-Klapp  Co. 

Nnr  Yart— Chicapo  Dctnlt 


pages  for  a  total  operationi 
cost  of  $37,300  a  year. 

Some  of  the  dailies  spend  jc 
high  as  $80,000  a  year,  however 
in  production  costs. 

Some  of  these  papers  skirt  tin 
ragged  financial  edge  most  o! 
the  time,  and  occasionally  flo; 
over  into  the  red  to  the  con 
sternation  of  student  financf 
boards. 

Others  are  highly  profitable 
They  cannot  be  named  because 
the  information  was  given  ii 
confidence;  however,  one  dailj 
reported  $10,000  profit  from  a 
$50,000  gross.  Another,  $18,000 
from  a  $57,000  gross. 

If  these  earnings  seem  slightlv 
fabulous  in  terms  of  standard 
newspaper  percentages,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  collep 
newspapers  usually  pay  no  ren¬ 
tal,  utilities  likewise  are  free 
the  staff  is  voluntary  except  for : 
student  editors  and  business 
managers  who  usually  receives 
small  salary.  Circulation  cosb 
are  minimum,  the  institution 
writes  off  depreciation  on  equip¬ 
ment,  and  all  in  all  it’s  a  prett; 
fat  operations  picture. 

It  is,  except  for  a  tendency 
of  merchandisers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  to  treat  the  college  daily 
like  a  “kid”  paper.  Tliat’s  an 
expensive  attitude  for  both  th(^ 
paper  and  the  merchandiser. 

Despite  the  fact  that  college  I 
dailies  have  shared  with  other 
papers  since  World  War  II  a 
period  of  comparative  advertis¬ 
ing  prosperity,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  a  blossoming  ol 
new  ones.  Printing  costs  art 
outrunning  the  ability  of  many 
college  publications  to  meet  ex¬ 
penses;  and  if  printers’  salaries' 
continue  to  soar,  a  diminitior 
rather  than  increase  in  numbers 
may  be  expected. 


BRING  YOUR  CHURCH 
PAGE  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

With  Appealing  Copy 

No  need  to  run  the  old-fashlonec 
church  page  any  longer  I  For  thi 
'  Keister  ads  bring  appeal  and  time 
llness  to  churen  announcement! 
and  news. 

Each  Keister  ad  contains  a  strli- 
Ing,  central  Illustration  and  shor. 
text  based  on  human-lnteres; 
themes. 

The  very  best  In  art  combined  wltt 
careful  editing  gives  you  a  serla 
approved  by  thousands  of  churci 
leaders  and  newspaper  people. 

May  be  used  as  whole  page  fei- 
ture.  Or  Is  Ideal  for  use  In  cent# 
of  page  surrounded  by  church  u- 
nouncements,  news,  etc. 

Over  200  ads  now  available  In  mit 
form  complete  make  this  the  larg¬ 
est  series  of  religious  ads  evo 
prepared  for  the  secular  press. 

Over  400  newspapers  In  the  USA 
and  Canada  are  now  running  t^ 
ads  regularly,  many  since  1944. 
1945,  and  1946  continuously. 

Write  now  for  sponsorsh^  sug’ 
gestlons,  free  proofs,  and  full  H’ 
formation. 


DEPARTMENT  T 
STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Basing  Point 
Pricing 


How  Will  Recent  Rulings  and  Decisions  Hffect  Industry! 


Oerious  questions  about  the  legality  of  all  pricing  policies  except  F.O.  B.  mill  have 

had  a  disturbing  effect  in  many  industries,  these  ques-  _ 

tions  have  been  caused  by  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 

cases  brought  before  it  under  Federal  Trade  Commission  I  J 

rulings  upon  basing  point  pricing,  'the  Winter  Issue  of  I  ^  ^'Jndex  I 

The  INDEX  features  a  study  quoting  pertinent  portions  j  "" —  i 

of  the  decisions  and  rulings,  and  summarizing  some  of  the  ^  j  ,  fi 


g  some  or  the 

testimony  before  the  United  States  Senate  Committee 
investigating  the  entire  matter  of  pricing  A 
methods. 

This  issue  also  contains  an  article, 

“I-ife  Insurance,”  dealing  with  the  recent 
expansion  of  this  highly  important  en-  ■K 
terprise. 

A  copy  of  The  INDEX  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  V  / 


The 

New  York  Trust 
Company 


Commercial  Banking 
and  lx>ans 


Foreign  Banking 

Executor  and  Trustee 
Services 


Investment  Review 
Accounts 


loo  Broadway 


Custody  Accounts 


Madison  Avenue  and  4uth  Street 


Corporate  Trusteeships 
and  .Agencies 


Ten  Rockefeller  Plaza 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Heath  Found  ‘Digging’ 
Wide-Open  Field 


By  Ogden  Rochelle 

“DIGGING”  is  an  unpleasant 
but  wide-open  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  S.  Burton  Heath, 
noted  NEA  staffer,  decided  to 
make  his  special  forte.  So  suc¬ 
cessful  has  he  been  in  this 
“special  field"  that  he  won  the 
1939  Pulitzer  prize.  Headliners' 
award,  and  now  has  the  admir¬ 
ing  designation  by  his  chief  at 
NEA  of  "old-school  reporter.” 

Heath  hit  upon  the  digging 
formula  after  a  period  of  “free 
lancing"  in  the  depression  30's. 

“Whatever  success  I  have  had 
I  ascribe  to  digging,”  says 
Heath. 

Modest  to  a  degree,  Heath 
characterizes  himself  as  one 
who  was  not  specially  brilliant 
or  specifically  educated  for 
journalism.  So,  he  says,  he  had 
*.to  find  a  field  in  which  other 
reporters  either  were  not  oper¬ 
ating  or  did  not  feel  at  home. 
Some  reporters,  he  says,  make 
up  for  lack  of  special  talent 
with  a  felicity  for  enlisting  a 
news  source's  interest  through 
good  fellowship.  Heath  de- 
.clines  to  give  himself  credit  for 
this  gift  ( which  he  has  in  large 
measure),  and  so  he  became  a 
•'•digger.” 

Makes  Taxes  Interesting 
I  His  digging  into  statistics  has 
brought  him  acclaim  as  an  eco¬ 
nomics.  labor  and  political  spe¬ 
cialist.  His  annual  Income  Tax 
Primer  is  the  standard  guide  for 
the  common  man.  More  than 
'750  papers  subscribe  to  Heath's 
Tax  Primer. 

Income  tax  reporting,  like 
other  dry  subjects,  becomes 
clear,  often  interesting,  under 
Heath's  p.atient  pen. 

He  studied  the  Book  of  Ge¬ 
nesis  to  report  the  first  tax  col¬ 
lector,  Joseph,  v/hom  he  calls 
“Joe,"  a  smart  shepherd  boy 
who  persuaded  the  Egyptian 
chief  to  levy  a  20%  income  tax 
on  grain  crops. 

Heath  is  probably  more  proud 
of  the  reference  "old  school  re¬ 
porter"  than  of  the  Pulitzer 
prize.  It's  difficult  to  say;  you 
would  not  find  out  from  him. 

Old  School  Defined 

An  old  school  reporter,  says 
Heath  when  pressed  for  a  defi¬ 
nition,  is  one  “who  does  not 
write  until  he  has  all  the  an¬ 
swers  that  can  be  got,  and  if 
some  important  answer  cannot 
be  had.  he  doesn't  write  at  all" 

Heath  is  a  top-rank  profes¬ 
sional  in  the  metropolitan  world 
with  a  yen  to  be  back  in  his 
beloved  Vermont.  He  is  a  sub¬ 
tle  contradiction.  An  interna¬ 
tional  reporter  of  note,  in  his 
heart  he  prefers  a  less  hectic 
scene;  a  New  Yorker  during 
most  of  his  50  years,  he  never 
felt  at  home  until  four  years 
ago.  when  he  moved  into  a 
10-room  home  in  Darien. 
Conn. 

“Always  I  have  preferred  be¬ 
ing  a  moderate-sized  toad  in  a 
small  puddle.”  he  wrote  in  his 
book,  “Yankee  Reporter,"  in 


1940.  “I  never  wanted  to  be 
the  big  scarred  patriarch,  who 
has  won  his  ascendancy  at  con¬ 
siderable  pain  and  has  to  de¬ 
fend  it  with  unremitting  vigi¬ 
lance.  I  just  want  to  be  a  good, 
respectable,  respected  middle- 
classer  whom  everybody  knows 
and  nobody  hates,  or  fears,  or 
envies." 

Heath  is  just  that,  and  some¬ 
thing  more  that's  a  little  difficult 
to  define.  There's  a  touch  of 
the  crusader  about  him.  and 
much  of  his  canny  New  Eng¬ 
land  ancestors.  He  can  be  pas¬ 
sionate  about  the  “right.” 

“I  like  to  feel  I  have  a  part 
in  changing  the  scene  in  which 
I  live,"  he  says,  which  explains 
a  preference  for  features  and 
editorials  over  "straight”  report¬ 
ing. 

Slight,  lean,  quietly  groomed 
and  wearing  thick  lensed  spec¬ 
tacles  and  a  non-descript  mous¬ 
tache.  Heath  looks  like  an  ac¬ 
countant.  and  very  unlike  the 
pulp  and  radio-drammer  re¬ 
porter  with  a  flair  for  romantic 
dress  and  hair-trigger  ability 
to  transform  into  a  super-sleuth. 
His  formerly  brown-r^  hair  has 
thinned,  but  his  weight  is  un¬ 
changed  through  the  years  of 
digging  and  poring  over  reports 
and  records. 

Vet  of  Two  Wars 

He  was  gas-wounded  in  War 
I.  enough  to  make  him  eligible 
for  a  Veterans  Bureau  income 
at  one  time  and  later  for  vet¬ 
erans'  training.  He  went  with 
the  102nd  Infantry  ( Vermont 
National  Guard).  Because  he 
knew  the  Morse  code  he  was 
made  a  signalman. 

After  the  war  he  attended 
the  University  of  Vermont, 
wrote  for  the  school's  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt. )  News  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mers  had  a  desk  job  with  the 
Burlington  Free  Press. 

His  father  operated  a  grist 
mill,  later  turned  to  farming,  in 
which  he  was  active  until  80. 
Now  at  90,  his  father  has  moved 
down  to  the  village.  Heath  once 
lamented  that  while  his  father 
had  clear,  comfortable  distinc- 


S.  Burton  Heath 


tions  between  “right”  and 
“wrong,”  Burton  was  disturbed 
by  the  possible  gradations. 
Some  of  these  fine  distinctions 
later  appeared  in  his  stories. 

He  worked  for  the  Associated 
Press,  a  year  at  New  Haven  and 
a  year  in  New  York,  before 
joining  the  New  York  Telegram. 

He  quit  the  Telegram  in  1930 
for  a  business  venture  on  his 
own:  not  a  good  year  to  try  it. 
Later  he  was  secretary  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Power  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  went  back  to  the  re¬ 
organized  World-Telegram  in 
1932.  His  first  stories  were 
about  the  electric  utility  situa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State  and  the 
possibilities  of  St.  Lawrence 
power  development. 

By  1933  he  was  known  as  an 
investigating,  campaigning  re¬ 
porter.  Heath  added  municipal 
government  to  his  widening 
range  of  fields. 

Two  years  later  he  attracted 
national  attention  with  articles 
on  the  evils  of  industrial  life 
insurance,  a  series  that  played 
a  part  in  subsequent  remedial 
legislation  and  New  York's  au¬ 
thorization  of  Savings  Bank  In¬ 
surance. 

Was  Syndicate  Editor 

Heath  stayed  with  the  W-T 
through  1940,  served  out  a 
year's  contract  as  editor  of  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
then  decided  upon  a  long  va¬ 
cation. 

He  and  his  family  reached 
Arizona  where  he  met  Roy 
Howard.  Howard  suggested  that 


EXCLUSIVE... 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 

with  Jack  Benny  Tax  Story 
by  Robert  S.  Allen 
with  Sen.  McKellar  Fiqht  Story 
by  Robert  S.  Allen 

With  Interview  With  Rep.  Nixon  on 
Code  of  Ethics  by  Martin  S.  Hayden 

ALL  FOLLOWED  BY  FIRST  PAGE  CONFIRMATION 
A  DAY  OR  TWO  DAYS  LATER! 
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Heath  “hot  foot "  it  back  to  New 
York  and  go  with  NEA.  So,  the 
vacation  ended.  For  the  first 
two  years  with  NEA  he  wrote 
editorials,  then  became  feature 
writer.  Since  then  he  has  be¬ 
come  known  as  one  of  the  "trav- 
elingest”  reporters  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

He  prefers  to  work  in  the 
second-floor  studio  of  his  home 
at  Darien. 

In  addition  to  his  digging 
formula.  Heath  does  a  vast 
amount  of  reading  to  “build  up 
background  information,  leads 
and  sources,  which  look  like 
they  might  fit  in  later — so  I  can 
land  on  the  story  quickly,  when 
it  breaks,”  he  says. 

■ 

Former  Newsman  i 

Gets  Diplomatic  Bid  > 

Washington — Philip  H.  Bagby, 
a  newspaperman  turned  diplo¬ 
mat.  has  been  appointed  vice- 
consul  of  the  U.  S.  embassy  at 
Dacca. 

A  native  of  Richmond,  Va., 
Bagby  was  advertising  solicitor 
for  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch  before  joining  the  foreign 
service  in  1941.  After  attending 
the  University  of  Virginia  for 
a  year,  he  transferred  to  Har¬ 
vard  University,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  A.B.  degree  in  1939. 

New  N.  C.  Weekly 

Hamlet,  N.  C.  —  Chester  A. 
Martin,  publisher  of  the  Hamlet  | 
Messenger  and  McColl  (S.  C.)  1 
Messenger,  has  announced  the  | 
publication  of  a  new  weekly  f 
newspaper  in  Richmond  County,  ■ 
the  East  Rockingham  News.  I 
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New 
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TOMORROW: 


- - Tremen- 

Jous  power  plm  lonK'rAfiice 
capacity  .  .  .how  will  tomor* 
row’s  ships  icei  both?  Perhaps 
(he  solution  will  parallel  the 
Nasy’s  new  P4M  Martin  Mer¬ 
cator  patrol  plane,  powered 
by  two  reciprocatioK  engines 
for  lonK-ranice  cruising  and 
two  let  engines  when  added 
power  is  necessary.  The  futttrt 
is  beinit  made  at  Martin*^s! 

■mnr  *mm  > 


agby, 
liplo- 
vice- 
sy  at 


It’s  The  Finest  Way  To  Travel— 

The  2-0-2  Airliner 

ANOTHER  GREAT  MARTIN  PLANE! 


Today,  on  Northwest  Airlines,  the  Martin  2-0-2  is  great  news 
.  .  .  truly  America’s  top  twin-engine  airliner!  100  m.p.h. 
faster  than  the  planes  it  replaces,  it  gains  t/rne,  time,  time  for 
businessman  and  pleasure-seeker,  alike.  Its  roomy  cabin  features 
eloud-soft  seats,  modern  heating  and  ventilating,  everything  to  put 
you  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  Its  dependability  is  built  on  such  improve¬ 
ments  as  heated  ice-free  wings  and  tail  surfaces,  rubber  fuel  tanks. 
And  the  great,  new  Martin  2-0-2  brings  high-speed  luxury  service 
to  all  cities,  large  and  small  .  .  .  through  its  ability  to  land  in 
the  shortest  distance  of  any  postwar  airliner! 

Revolutionary  .  .  .  yes!  But  no  more  revolutionary  than  the  Martin 
MB  bomber  was  in  1918  .  .  .  the  Martin  BM-1  dive-bomber  in 
1929  .  .  •  the  China  Clipper  in  1934  .  .  .  the  Martin  Mars  in  1942! 
For,  since  Glenn  Martin  built  and  flew  his  first  tiny  airplane  in 
1909,  the  name  "Martin”  has  always  been  synonymous  with 
imagination,  forward-thinking,  progress  ...  in  man’s  never-ending 
quest  of  the  skies!  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 


MANUFACTURfRS  OFi  Morvinol  reiini  (Martin 
Chemicals  Division)  •  Martin  2-0-2  airliners  • 
Advanced  military  aircraft  •  Revolutionary  rockets 
and  missiles  •  Aerial  gun  turrets  •  DEVELOPERS  OPt 
Rotary  wing  aircraft  (Martin  Rotawings  Division)  • 
Mareng  fuel  tanks  (licensed  to  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.)  • 
Honeycomb  construction  material  (licensed  to  U.  S. 
Plywood  Corp.)  •  Stratovision  aerial  rebroodcasting 
(in  ronjunction  with  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.) 
LEADERS  IN  RESEARCH  to  guard  the  peace  and  build  better  living 
in  many  far-reaching  fields. 


AIRCRAFT 


y  nytpendahle  Aircrefi  Sinie  1909 
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Munitions  Board  O  /  ^  / 


Eases  Rules  on 
Ad  Allowances 

Certain  types  of  newspaper 
and  trade  paper  advertising  are 
now  allowable  as  “reasonable 
and  necessary  costs’’  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  munitions  contracts, 
according  to  a  newly-adopted 
section  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation,  issued 
by  the  National  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  Munitions  Board. 

The  new  Section  XV,  "Con¬ 
tract  Cost  Principles,”  which  be¬ 
comes  mandatory  Feb.  1,  pro¬ 
vides  among  other  things  that 
advertising  in  trade  and  tech¬ 
nical  journals  is  allowable  on 
“research  and  development,  and 
supply  and  material  cost  type 
contracts.” 

Also  allowable  on  such  con¬ 
tracts  are  personnel  recruiting 
costs,  including  Help  Wanted 
advertising,  and  ad  costs  con¬ 
nected  with  disposition  of  facili¬ 
ties.  and  scrap  and  other  waste 
materials.  All  other  advertising 
costs  on  supply  and  research 
contracts  are  not  allowable. 

Ad  cost  allowances  are  more 
strictly  limited  on  construction 
contracts,  with  only  Help 
Wanted  allowable.  All  other 
forms,  including  trade  journal 
ads,  are  disallowed  on  such  con¬ 
tracts. 

■ 

Wash.  Times-Herald 
Files  Balance  Sheet 

Washington  —  A  profit  of 
$59,967  was  shown  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  -  Herald  during 
last  November,  according  to  a 
monthly  financial  statement  filed 
in  District  Court  this  week.  The 
statement  was  submitted  by  the 
Riggs  National  l^nk,  the  court- 
appointed  collector  of  the  estate 
of  the  late  Eleanor  M.  Patterson. 

The  proprietorship  account 
showed  a  balance  of  $2,044,405 
on  Oct.  31,  1948,  and  on  Nov.  30, 
1948,  it  stood  at  $2,104,372. 


HERE'S  NEWS, doc! 


In  less  than  3  months,  NEA's 
new  daily  comic  strip — 

BUGS  BUNNY 

^  has  become  a  favorite  with 
y  millions  of  readers.  It’s  a  comic 
/  that's  full  of  fun,  tops  in  laughs, 
wide  in  appeal — appearing  EX¬ 
CLUSIVELY  in  NEA  Full  Service 
client  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

BUGS  BUNNY  is  available  as  a  Sunday 
Page,  too.  Write  for  proofs! 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  St. 
Cleveland  13.  Ohio 


Jersey  Doily 
Proves  Point 


Preach,  Practice 
Tolerance'  on 


FORTUNATELY  headline 
writers  do  not  have  to  give 
their  party  affiliation,  or  this  one 
in  the  Somerset  (Pa.)  Daily 
American  might  be  suspect: 
“President  in  Fog 
Lands  in  Washington." 

OTHERS  besides  the  pedestrian 
in  an  accident  reported  by  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  seemed 
confused  by  it.  Said  a  Journal 
item:  “.  .  .  he  was  struck  by  a 
taxi  at  SW  5th  Avenue  and  Stark 
Street.  His  condition  was  re¬ 
ported  'afir'  today.” 

THIS  ought  to  prove  that  doc¬ 
tors  are  people.  Dr.  S.,  re¬ 
porting  to  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  says,  according  to  Med¬ 
ical  Economics,  he  is  “hale  and 
hearty  at  65,  .  .  .  all  he  wants  is 
a  little  peach  and  quiet.” 

WE  (  Editor  &  Publisher  ) 

seemed  unusually  certain  of 
ourselves  in  the  Jan.  1  issue 
when  we  reported  a  man  to  have 
died  from  a  "fatal  malady.” 

■ 

Ad  Council  Issues 
Winter  Safe^  Ads 

Ten  winter  driving  advertise¬ 
ments,  urging  extra  care  on 
highways  made  hazardous  by 
ice  and  snow,  have  been  sent 
to  more  than  10,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  as  part  of 
the  Advertising  Council's  Stop 
Accidents  campaign. 

Winter  traffic  accident  death  ( 
rates,  according  to  the  National 
Safety  (Council,  are  24  to  53% 
higher  than  summer  rates  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  country, 
and  5  to  33%  higher  in  the 
southern  half. 

The  ads,  distributed  in  kit 
form,  were  prepared  by  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  Chicago,  the 
volunteer  agency,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Robert  R.  Burton. 
Free  mats  are  available.  Ads 
are  100  to  600-line  size. 


To  Grand  Jury  Negro  Paper 


Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — The 
Asbury  Park  Press  is  even  with 
an  Ocean  county  grand  jury, 
which  last  February  rebuk^ 
the  newspaper  for  exposing 
gambling  conditions  at  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J..  before  telling  coun¬ 
ty  authorities. 

Biding  its  time  until  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  Press  investigated 
Lakewood  again,  found  the  same 
dice  and  card  games  and  slot 
machines. 

Charles  A.  Johnston,  a  Press 
reporter,  accompanied  state 
agents  in  raids  on  four  hotels. 

Said  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
in  an  editorial: 

“We  are  cooperative  by  na¬ 
ture  and  we  hope  that  the  .  .  . 
Ocean  county  grand  jury  .  .  . 
are  duly  grateful  for  the  manner 
in  which  we  complied  with  their 
advice.” 

Bribe  Offer  Reported 

One  repercussion  of  the  new 
expose  is  the  charge  that  a 
Long  Branch  newspaperman 
(reported  to  be  no  longer  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  capacity)  had  ap¬ 
proached  Johnston  and  offered 
him  a  bribe.  This  angle  is  being 
investigated  by  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Walter  D.  Van  Riper.  It 
was  reported  unlikely  that  for¬ 
mal  charges  would  be  brought 
against  the  ex-newsman. 


Color  lines,  which  many  maj 
dailies  are  beginning  to  era 
have  long  been  a  thing  of  t 
past  on  New  York's  noted  Neg 
paper — the  Amsterdam  News. 

Publisher  C.  B.  Powell  pointe^l 
out  this  week  that  the  semF 
weekly  employs  six  white 
sons  on  its  staff  of  62.  Four 
in  advertising,  one  in  the  b 
ness  department,  one  on  the  e 
torial  staff.  Milton  Schwar 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  now  advertisii 
manager  of  the  News,  is  the  on , 
white  executive.  ' 

Dr.  Powell — a  radiologist  andfl 
one  of  New  York  state’s  thrw  I 
boxing  commissioners — said  in-  r 
dividuals  are  hired  on  merit 
alone.  j 

Dr.  Powell  purchased  the 
paper  in  1936  for  $5,000.  "I 
wouldn't  sell  it  for  a  million  t 
now,”  he  said.  Circulation  has 
boomed  from  11,000  in  ’36  to  ; 
98.378  (latest  ABC  figures). 

Schwartz  said  the  paper  broke 
all  its  linage  records  in  1948. 

■ 

Billing  Change 

Philips  Webb  Upham  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  advertising  L 
agency,  has  inaugurated  a  * 
change  in  policy  providing  for 
direct  billing  to  clients  by  trade 
publications,  with  commissions 
rebated  to  the  agency. 


teletype 
papers  in 
different 
COLORS 

Route  your  teletype  papers  directly  to  the 
interested  department . . .  different  color  for 
each  department. 

Link  papers,  in  all  colors,  are  available  for 
every  type  of  communication  machine.  Oe 
pendable  quality  and  equally  dependable 
deliveries. 
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SAFETY  ACCOMPUSHMENTS  — First,  second, 
third  and  fourth  places  in  the  1947-1948 
Safety  Contest  among  major  steel  plants 
of  the  country,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Safety  Council,  were  awarded  to  plants 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  contests 
that  the  first  four  places  have  been  won 
by  units  of  a  single  company.  In  addition, 
other  awards  were  made  to  Bethlehem 
ofrerations  during  the  year  for  outstanding 
safety  accomplishments. 


116-TON  WELDED  VESSEL-This  autoclave, 
155  ft  long,  8  ft  inside  diameter  and  weighing 
116  tons,  is  the  largest  welded  pressure 
vessel  ever  made  by  Bethlehem.  It  will  be 
used  in  impregnating  lumber  with  creo¬ 
sote  and  will  operate  at  650  F  and 
'  225  lbs  pressure.  All  welds  were 

checked  by  X-ray  inspection. 


EMPLOYEE  WELFARE— The  year  saw  marked 
advances  in  working  conditions  and  improved 
facilities  for  the  welfare  of  Bethlehem  employees. 
Above  is  the  new  welfare  room  at  the  Williams¬ 
port  Division,  with  individually  air-conditioned 
lockers  at  the  upper  left  and  germ-killing  ultra¬ 
violet  lights  on  walls  at  the  right. 


CYCLOTRON  MAGNET- Machining 
a  pole  piece  for  The  University  of 
Chicago  giant  cyclotron,  designed 
to  produce  400,000,000  electron 
volts.  The  magnet  for  this  new 
atom  smasher  is  built  up  of  28 
rectEingular  members  forming  the 
yoke  and  six  circular  pole  pieces, 
and  weighs  a  total  of  4,140,000  lbs. 
This  is  the  second  magnet  of  this 
size  built  by  Bethlehem. 


NEW  BAR  AND  ROD  MILL  ON  COAST— A  new  high¬ 
speed  bar  and  rod  mill  was  put  into  operation 
during  1948  at  Bethlehem  Pacific’s  Los  Angeles 
Plant.  The  fastest  of  its  type  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
this  mill  produces  a  variety  of  flats,  merchant 
sections,  bars  Eind  rods  for  Western  industries. 


NEW  BLAST  FURNACE 


■This  blast  furnace  at  Spar¬ 
rows  Point  Plant,  put  into  service  during  the 
summer,  is  part  of  Bethlehem’s  postwar  expansion 
program  involving  the  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $300,000,000  and  increasing  Bethlehem’s 
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BUT  ONLY  ONE 
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sure  of  deadlines,  responsibility  When  he  rolls  down  the  top  of  the  political  greats  of  the  Thomas  A.  Haggerty 

and  competition  are  a  regular  of  his  old-fashioned  desk  at  time.  The  late  Calvin  Coolidge,  ... 

di^.  w  4  j  „  ni^t.  that  do«  not  signal  the  before  becoming  president,  fre-  the  editorial  policy,  Md 

The  veterdn  Winsted,  Conn.«  end  of  Mr.  Haggerty  s  daily  ouently  made  caniDaicn  stoDs  in  none  of  the  stockholders  hds 

editor,  after  56  years  in  the  busi-  schedule.  He  either  will  go  the  HwTld’s  dt^  roS^m  when  ever  challenged  his  authority, 

ness,  celebrated  his  75th  birth-  home  and  scrutinize  the  ex-  he  was  running  for  state  office  Mr.  Haggerty  has  a  rare  tal- 

day  recently  by  turning  out  a  change  for  items  of  local  inter-  in  Massachusetts  Two  other  uncovering  items  of  to¬ 

day’s  work  that  would  put  most  est  or  attend  a  meeting  of  one  Presidents  William  McKinley  interest,  literally  ferreting 
contemporaries  to  shame.  For  of  the  several  organizations  of  and  William  H  Taft  and  a  news.  In  addition  to 

few  members  of  the  craft  admit-  which  he  is  an  active  and  en-  nresidential  candidate  '  William  meticulously  keeping  a  date 

ting  to  his  years  daily  handle  thusiastic  worker.  Jennings  Brvan  came’  to  know  book,  the  bible  of  all  good  city 

the  amount  of  copy  he  does.  Mr.  Haggerty  is  at  his  desk  the  Sal^s  editor  editors,  he  reUgiously  scam 

As  city  editor,  telegraph  edi-  every  morning  before  8  and  goes  Preaidenfial  ’ Beats  some  15  papers  in  the  daily  ex- 

tor,  state  editor,  makeup  man  home  about  4.  On  Sundays  he  „  .  .  *  j  change  as  a  possible  source  of 

and  managing  editor  of  the  Win-  puts  in  from  three  to  four  hours  Haggerty  s  fondest  re-  news  with  a  local  angle. 

sted  Evening  Citizen,  he  has  to  work  at  home.  He  eats  what-  membrance  of  his  association  ng  has  found  that  this  is  what 
keep  five  compositors  busy.  With  ever  appeals  to  him,  and  his  '^*th  Bryan  is  the  time  he  cov-  Citizen’s  readers  want,  and 
a  circulation  of  3,300  and  a  principal  hobbies  are  a  summer  v  great  orator’s  down  through  the  years  there 

paper  ranging  in  size  from  eight  home,  his  seven  grandchildren,  which  ran  for  five  col-  have  been  few  complaints  from 

to  24  pages,  there  is  generally  and  a  passion  for  developing  in  longhand!  The  Her-  the  customers.  In  trying  to 

a  big  “hole”  to  fill  before  the  young  reporters.  also  claimed  to  be  the  _  first  keep  all  the  subscribers  happy. 

Citizen’s  flatbed  press  can  roll  The  white-haired,  rotund  vet-  newspaper  to  advise  President  however,  he  has  learned  that 

each  afternoon.  eran  is  alert  and  spry  and  could  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  P^ty.  women  are  a  little  harder  to 

He  directs  the  reportorial  cov-  pass  for  a  man  many  years  his  visiting  in  nearby  Wil-  please  than  men.  But  he  says 

erage  of  the  area  encompassed  junior.  He  took  his  first  air-  lianistown,  of  the  decisive  Cali-  it  softly  and  with  an  elfish 

by  the  Citizen  and  edits  all  the  plane  ride  during  the  past  year  fornia  vote  in  the  1916  election,  twinkle.  For  next  June,  Mr. 

local  news  gathered  by  three  and  now  spends  his  few  idle  I”  the  Haggerty  boys  Haggerty  and  his  wife  will 

full-time  legmen  and  two  part-  moments  planning  longer  flying  sold  out  their  interest  in  the  celebrate  50  years  of  wedded 

time  reporters.  News  letters  trips  at  the  first  opportunity.  Herald.  It  just  so  happened  bliss.  He  wants  to  keep  it  that 

mailed  in  by  some  20  correa*  He  says  he  has  never  smoked  at  this  time  that  another  re-  way! 

pondents  in  neighboring  com-  or  taken  a  drink  in  his  life.  knowned  newsman,  the  late 
munities  also  pass  across  his  Mr.  Haggerty  and  the  news-  Louis  T.  (Lou)  Stone,  famed 

desk.  paper  industry  have  come  a  nature  story  writer,  was  de- 

He’s  a  Correspondent.  Too  long  way  together.  When  he  sirous  of  relinquishing  his  _edi- 
Mr.  Haggerty  does  rewrites  entered  the  employ  of  the  torship  of  the  Winsted  Citizen 

frequently  punches  out  an  edi-  A^ms  (Mass.)  Weekly  to  take  over  the  pMt  of  busi- 

torial,  makes  the  selection  of  Transcript  in  1892  as  a  19-year-  ness  mai^ger  editorial 

telegraph  news  from  a  full-  printer’s  devil,  all  type  was  job  was  offered  to  Mr.  Haggertjr 
leased  United  Press  printer,  hand-set.  The  next  year,  the  He  accepted  the  position,  moved 
chooses  photos  from  a  mat  serv-  North  Adams  Herald,  a  daily,  his  family  to  INinsted  and  has 
ice  and  writes  a  big  percentage  founded.  With  limited  been  a  fixture  there  ever  since, 

of  the  paper’s  headlines.  He  *unds  to  operate  on.  the  Herald  Control  of  Policy 

lays  out  the  front  naae  and  is  was  glad  to  take  on  the  one-  X  ^  J 

always  in  the  combing  room  year  apprentice  as  its  compos-  .T^day  Mr.  Haggerty  h^  one 
to  supervise  the  final  makeup.  ing  room  foreman,  no  1^.  of  the  b^t  j»®wspaper  jobs  in 
The  energetic  newsman  also  After  three  years  on  the  me-  New  England.  Few  editors  in 
acts  as  correspondent  for  the  chanical  side.  Mr.  Haggerty  the 

three  press  associations.  In  ad-  transferred  to  the  editorial  can  match  his  pay  or  authority^ 
dition.  he  edits  two  weeklies—  room  as  a  reporter.  Upon  com-  He  is  one  of  the  hrm  s  nine  ai 
the  Winsted  Herald  and  the  pleting  his  news  beat  each  day.  rectors,  and  his  only  instruc- 

Litchfield  County  Leader _ ^pub-  however,  he  still  returned  to  the  tions  from  the  board  o^irectors 

lished  by  the  Citizen  Printing  composing  room  to  help  in  the  are  to  get  out  a  go^  paper. 

Co.  and  mailed  to  former  Win-  Anal  makeup.  This  leaves  him  in  virtual  con- 
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doing  5  million 
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Annual  Statements  Reflect 
Uniform  Plant  Operation 

Profitable  newspapers  con  be  distinguished  by 
the  smoothness  and  uniiormity  of  plant  opera¬ 
tions.  Delays,  "jams"  and  profits  simply  do  not 
go  together.  Many  papers  achieve  operating 
xmiformity,  day  by  day,  through  assistance  of 
dependable  Certified  Mats. 


Daily  Hometown 
IVewspaper 
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THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Head  Office  •  55  WALL  STREET  •  New  York 


Condensed  Statement  of  Condition  as  of  December  3h  1948 

Including  Domestic  and  Foreign  Brancbet  But  Not  Including  The  Affiliated  City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Company 
(  in  Dollars  Only — Ctnti  Omttud  ) 


ASSETS 

Cash,  Gold  and  Due  from  Banks .  $1,532,119,431 

United  States  Government  Obligations .  1,656,863,022 

{Direct  or  Fully  Guaranteed) 

Obligations  of  Other  Federal  Agencies .  20,800,544 

State  and  Mvmicipal  Securities .  223,270,860 

Other  Securities .  80,736,635 

Loans  and  Discounts .  1,422,290,652 

Real  Estate  Loans  and  Securities .  2,693,232 

Customers’  Liability  for  Acceptances .  22,194,546 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank .  7,500,000 

Ownership  of  International  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion .  7,000,000 

Bank  Premises .  27,686,865 

Other  Assets .  1,581,831 


Total .  $5,004,737,618 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits .  $4,643,112,364 

Liability  on  Acceptances  and  Bills.  .  $34,594,396 
Less:  Own  Acceptances  in  Port¬ 
folio . 8,562,589  26,031,807 

Items  in  Transit  with  Branches .  12,647,857 

Reserves  for: 

Unearned  Discount  and  Other  Unearned 

Income .  5,925,327 

Interest,  Taxes,  Other  Accrued  Expenses,  etc.  21,006,274 

Dividend .  4,650,000 

Capital . $  77.500,000 

Surplus .  172,500,000 

Undivided  Profits .  41,363,989  291,363,989 

Total .  $5,004,737,618 

Figures  of  Foreign  Branches  are  as  of  December  23,  1948. 


$272,043,209  of  United  States  Government  Obligations  and  $643,355  of 
other  assets  are  deposited  to  secure  $199,885,739  of  Public  and  Trust  Deposits 
and  for  other  purposes  required  or  permitted  by  law. 

{Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 
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Chairman  of  the  Board 
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HOWARD  C.  SHEPERD 
President 
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Cliairman,  International 
Telephone  and  Telesraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS  E.  CALDER 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Electric 
Bond  and  Share  Company 

GUY  CARY 

Shearman  &  Sterling  &  Wright 

EDWARD  A.  DEEDS 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  The 
National  Cash  Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND  E.  DODGE 
Vice-President.  Phelps  Dodge 
Corporation 

A.  P.  GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman.  Bank 
of  America  National  Trust 
and  Savings  Association 

JOSEPH  P.  GRACE,  JR. 
President,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

JAMES  R.  HOBBINS 

President,  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Company 

AMORY  HOUGHTON 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Corning  Glass  Works 

ROGER  MILLIKEN 
President.  Deering,  Milliken  & 
Co.  Incorporated 

FREDERICK  B.  RENTSCHLER 
Chairman.  United  Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD  SWOPE 

Honorary  President.  General 
Electric  Company 

REGINALD  B.  TAYLOR 
Williamsville,  New  York 

ROBERT  WINTHROP 
Robert  Winthrop  &  Co. 
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SECOND  CLASS  MAIL 

PRESIDENT  Truman  has  called  for  in¬ 
creases  in  postal  rates,  especially  second 
class  rates.  Some  of  his  reasoning  in  the 
Budget  message  is  as  confusing  as  the 
cost  ascertainment  method  used  by  the 
Post  OflSce  Department  to  allocate  costs 
and  revenues  to  the  various  classifications. 

Foreseeing  a  400  million  dollar  postal 
deficit  in  1950,  the  President  said  such  a 
deficit  “is  unsound;  it  imposes  upon  the 
general  taxpayer  a  financial  burden  which 
should  properly  be  borne  by  the  users  of 
the  service.” 

Postal  service  was  established  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  public  service.  It  was  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  urgency  of  establishing  fast  and 
sure  communications.  The  need  for  writ¬ 
ten  commmunication  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  today  in  our  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  life  than  it  was  150  years  ago.  The 
theory  of  the  postal  service  therefore 
should  remain  the  same — it  is  a  service 
conducted  by  government  for  the  public  at 
large. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Forestry  Service,  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  Labor  Department  were  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  same  principle.  No  one  ex¬ 
pects  them  to  pay  their  own  way — nor  is 
it  expected  that  only  users  of  the  services 
should  carry  their  share  of  the  allocated 
costs.  They  are  government  services  oper¬ 
ated  for  all  the  people  at  a  terrific  expense 
The  Post  Office  is  in  the  same  category. 

Getting  down  to  realities.  President  Tru¬ 
man  reported  revenue  from  second  clas.< 
mail  will  be  around  42  million  dollars 
Some  third  and  fourth  class  rates  were  in¬ 
creased  on  Jan.  1.  Postmaster-General 
Donaldson  has  said  first  class  pays  its  own 
way.  That,  naturally,  assumes  that  second 
class  will  take  most  of  the  “rap”  for  the 
$250,000,000  rate  increase  proposed  by  the 
President — although  he  did  include  parcel 
post  in  his  suggestions. 

How  many  times  can  the  government 
double,  triple  or  quadruple  postal  rates  to 
multiply  41  million  into  any  sizeable  part 
of  250  million?  That’s  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  experts  will  try  to  find  out. 

We  can  tell  them  in  advance  that 
whether  they  increase  second  class  rates 
two,  three  or  four  times,  or  more,  it  will  be 
a  severe  economic  blow  at  all  publications 
using  the  mails.  The  higher  the  increase 
the  greater  the  blow.  There  will  be  one  of 
two  possible  results:  either  second  class 
users  will  find  some  cheaper  method  of 
distribution  leaving  the  post  office  with  an 
even  bigger  hole  in  its  pocket  which  it 
can’t  fill  by  raising  rates;  or  small  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  forced  to  the  wall  by  the  in¬ 
creased  expense. 

The  whole  screwy  picture  is  confounded 
by  the  inadequate  cost  ascertainment 
method  employed.  How  phoney  is  it? 

Donaldson  has  said  first  class  pays  its 
own  way.  According  to  the  P.  O.  reports 
there  has  been  no  first  class  deficit  since 
before  the  ’30s  when  the  three  cent  rate 
was  imposed.  If  rising  costs  of  the  last 
seven  years,  including  wage  increases, 
were  properly  apportioned  among  the  mail 
services  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
classification  to  remain  in  the  black. 


EDIT'  )RIAL 


Be  kindly  affectioned  on  another  with 
brotherly  love;  in  honour  preferring  one  an* 
other. — Romans,  XII;  9. 


'CONFIDENCaS'  VICTORY 

AN  IMPORTANT  victory  for  reporters’ 
“confidence  laws”  has  been  won. 

After  lengthy  study,  the  N.  Y.  Law  Re¬ 
vision  Commission  has  reported  “that  a 
privilege,  with  safeguards  essential  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest,  may  safe¬ 
ly  be  granted’’  to  newsmen  to  refuse  to 
divulge  the  sources  of  information  on 
which  news  stories  are  based. 

The  Commission  conducted  what  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  extensive  research  and  in¬ 
vestigation  on  this  subject  ever  undertaken 
anywhere,  especially  in  the  11  states  now 
having  so-called  confidence  laws.  For  that 
reason,  the  conclusions  are  valuable. 

It  has  taken  all  arguments  of  groups  op¬ 
posing  such  legislation,  analyzed  them  and 
adequately  countered  them.  It  had  been 
argued  that  any  reporters’  privilege  should 
be  limited  to  a  particular  type  of  case, 
namely  news  items  containing  matter  af¬ 
fecting  the  public  welfare.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  opposed  such  limitation  on  the  ground 
“that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
type  of  case  involving  the  public  welfare 
and  the  type  of  case  involving  a  private  in¬ 
terest  is  too  shadowy  and  indefinite  to  war¬ 
rant  a  distinction.” 

In  suggesting  that  some  supervision  of 
the  privilege  should  be  provided  if  it  is 
granted  to  newsmen,  the  Commission 
stated  “the  state  should  not  in  general 
permit  the  withholding  of  information  by 
anyone,  arbitrarily  and  on  individual  de¬ 
cision.”  In  the  absence  of  licensing  or 
other  safeguards,  as  in  the  case  of  lawyers, 
physicians  and  clergymen,  the  Commission 
suggests  a  newsmen’s  privilege  should  be 
subject  to  the  power  of  a  court  to  compel 
disclosure  in  a  case  “where  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  demands  it.” 

Recommending  legislation  of  this  kind 
and  presenting  a  model  statute,  the  Com¬ 
mission  stated  “such  a  privilege  would 
free  the  courts  from  the  necessity  of  pun¬ 
ishing  newsmen  in  every  case  upon  their 
refusal  to  disclose  the  source  of  their  in¬ 
formation.  It  would  solve  every  case  in 
which  the  present  rule  has  burdened  news¬ 
men  with  an  unjust  hazard,  with  full  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  interest  of  the  public.” 

It  is  not  likely  the  N.  Y.  legislature  will 
ignore  the  findings  of  such  an  authorita¬ 
tive  body.  The  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  deserves  commenda¬ 
tion  for  its  tireless  efforts  in  this  work. 
Perhaps  the  results  of  its  work  will  be 
useful  to  editors  in  other  states. 


COST  THREAT 


FOR  THE  first  time  in  history  the  average 
hourly  wage  of  mechanical  workers  in 
newspaper  plants  has  gone  over  the  $2 
mark.  The  “third  round”  of  wage  demands 
i.s  being  completed.  Demands  for  the 
"fourth  round”  are  being  made.  There  is 
even  talk  of  a  “fifth  round.” 

Figures  presented  to  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  meeting 
this  week  revealed:  1948  revenue  in  the 
under-50,000  circulation  group  increased 
13%  over  1947  while  expenses  went  up 
27%.  ’There  was  a  corresponding  15^ 
drop  in  net  earnings.  In  the  75,000-100,000 
circulation  class,  revenue  gained  7%  while 
expenses  rose  18% — average  decrease  in 
the  net  was  15%. 

Rising  costs  already  have  forced  some 
mergers  and  some  joint  printing  agree¬ 
ments  among  dailies.  In  both  situations 
there  are  lost  jobs  mainly  In  the  produc¬ 
tion  departments.  There  will  be  more  if 
the  trend  continues. 

There  are  other  factors  contributing  to 
soaring  costs  besides  wages  but  that  is  the 
most  important  one. 

Every  wage  earner  In  a  newspaper  plant 
should  be  conscious  of  the  jeopardy  to 
his  future  job  security  contained  in  any 
demands  for  increases  in  any  department. 
The  spiral  must  be  stopped.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  do  it.  ’The  cost  of  living  has  levelled 
off.  A  moratorium  on  further  wage  in¬ 
creases  in  newspaper  plants  might  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  to 
some  newspapers — the  difference  between 
good  pay  and  no  pay  to  many  newspaper 
workers. 


ITU  PUPPETS 

MEMBERS  of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  have  been  led  around  by  the 
nose  by  their  international  officers  for 
more  than  a  year  through  countless  un¬ 
profitable  incidents,  and  yet  they  are  still 
submitting  to  this  dictatorship. 

In  every  strike  in  which  the  union  has 
participated  in  the  last  two  years,  the 
union  has  lost.  Its  self-styled  economic 
warfare  has  backfired.  In  every  instance, 
newspapers  continued  to  publish  without 
printers.  Wherever  the  union  has  been  un¬ 
compromising  it  is  still  out  and  the  news¬ 
papers  are  still  publishing.  Miami  is  the 
latest  spot  where  newspapers  have  been 
forced  to  prove  they  can  print  bigger  and 
better  issues  without  union  printers. 

In  Miami  the  union  wasn’t  even  striking 
for  wages — it  had  been  offered  more  than 
$100  a  week  scale — nor  was  it  striking 
against  the  T-H  Act.  It  was  retaliating 
against  a  publisher  that  has  succeeded  in 
defying  their  best  strike  efforts  for  more 
than  a  year  in  another  city.  For  that, 
Miami  printers  are  now  out  of  work. 

Strikes  in  the  last  year  have  cost  the 
ITU  millions  of  dollars.  Now  members  are 
being  asked  to  continue  their  4Vfe%  strike 
assessment.  ’The  strikes  haven’t  accom¬ 
plished  a  thing  for  the  ITU  except  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  and  acceleration  of 
the  development  of  cheaper,  printer-less 
methods. 

How  long  will  the  members  put  up  with 
this  ruination  of  their  owm  union? 
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FAIR  •  UNBIASED 


CHARLK  P.  McTAOUE,  for-  also  was  named  recently  to  the 
mer  chairman  of  the  Ontario  executive  board  of  the  Boy 
Securities  Commission,  has  been  Scouts  of  America, 
appointed  a  director  of  the  Tele-  Frank  F.  Orr  has  been  named 
gram  Publishing  Company  of  editor  of  the  Watsonville 
Toronto,  Ont.  He  was  once  a  (Calif.)  Register  -  Pajaronian, 
justice  of  fte  OnUrio  supreme  succeeding  Fred  H.  Jenkins, 
court,  a^  fM  a  time  was  a  trus-  who  has  retired  after  14  years 
tee  of  the  Telegram  before  its  as  editor  to  become  a  free-lance 
George  Me-  writer.  Orr  had  been  manag- 
CuUagn.  jjjg  editor  of  the  paper,  prior  to 

William  E.  Robinson,  execu-  which  he  was  with  the  Santa 
tive  vicepresident,  New  York  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle  and 
Herald  Tribune,  will  head  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Journal. 
solicitation  group  canvassing 
Manhattan  firms  in  the  advertis- 

ing  and  publishing  fields  for  the  Un  1  lie  PUSineSS  OldG 
Salvation  Army  1949  Appeal.  ^ 

Ivan  Saunders,  former  busi- 
ness  manager  of  the  Sherbrooke 

Sed  !S^na«r”  a^nd  T^onto  Ont  and  ^dfeoJ*  of 

E^uJlJs  AMARON,Tormw’mat-  advertising  of  the  Evening  Tele- 
aging  editor,  has  been  appointed 
editorial  director  of  thV  paper. 

Saunders  will  administer  busi- 

ness  and  mechanical  operations;  ^rinh^ 

Amaron  will  be  in  Charge  of  J^^h  the  Toronto  Globe  and 

news  and  edit^orialpolici^.  Sadian  Datly 

Talbot  T.  Speer,  president  of  Association, 
the  Capital-Gazette  Press  of  Herbert  S.  Conlon,  advertis- 
Annapolis,  has  been  elected  jjjg  manager  of  the  Grand 
president  of  i^Miated  Indus-  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  more  than 
tnes  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  whose  30  years,  formally  retired  at  a 
program  is  cheating  public  and  party  given  by  his  colleagues 
mdust^  to  the  value  of  the  free  Recently.  He  plans  to  live  in 
competitive  enterprise  system.’  Florida.  Howard  G.  McMillan 
Henry  _S.  WSenn,  once  with  succeeded  Conlon  as  advertising 
the  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Associated  manager  last  summer  and  the 
Press  bureau  and  more  recently  latter  continued  to  serve  in  a 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tol-  research  capacity.  He  was  a  di- 
lohossee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  has  rector  of  Newspaper  Advertis- 
been  named  head  of  a  newly-  ing  Executives  Association  from 
organized  Florida  legislative  re-  1934  to  1936. 
porting  and  news  bureau  in  Tal-  Oral  R.  Monroe  has  joined 
lahassee.  the  local  display  advertising 

Ed  Kilman,  editor  of  the  Hous-  staff  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour- 
ton  (Tex.)  Post,  has  been  ap-  nal  Times.  He  had  been  ad- 
pointed  to  a  citizens  committee  vertising  manager  of  the  Lincoln 
to  discuss  revision  of  the  Texas  ( Ill. )  Evening  Courier, 
state  constitution.  Thomas  E.  Johnson  succeeds 

Whitley  Austin,  former  Sun-  George  Lederman  in  the  Mil- 
day  and  picture  editor  of  the  waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  promo- 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News-Her-  tion  department,  in  charge  of 
aid,  has  been  named  editor  of  public  events.  Johnson  has  been 
the  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal.  in  advertising  business  in  Mil- 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  owner  and  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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.  .  .  presenting  controversial 

national  and  international  issues 
with  keen  insight  and  sound 
foundation! 


In  Dillon,  Read  St  Co.  I  have  made 
no  plans  for  my  activity  when  I 
retire  from  government  service. 

Question:  In  your  opinion  would 
Dillon.  Read  benefit  if  Industry  in 
the  Ruhr  were  restored  to  private 
owners  from  the  past? 

Answer:  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  activities  or  interests  of  that 
firm  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
see  no  likelihood  of  any  American 
Investment  participation  in  the 
Industry  of  the  Ruhr. 

Question:  Are  you  In  favor  of 
restoring  industry  In  the  Ruhr  to 
the  German  corporations  that  held 
ownership  prior  to  1940? 

Answer:  This  question  has  not 
come  before  me  and  I  have  no 
opinion. 

Question:  In  your  opinion  Is  It 
possible  to  restore  capitalism  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  type 
in  Western  Europe  and  specifical¬ 
ly  in  Western  Germany? 

Answer:  I  find  It  impossible  to 
predict  the  form  of  business  en¬ 
terprise  which  will  prevail  in 
Western  Europe  and  in  Western 
Germany. 

Question:  Do  you  believe  that 
war  with  Communism,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  satellite  countries,  is  almost 
certain  to  come  within,  say,  a 
decade? 

Answer:  No  one  in  a  free  demo¬ 
cracy  ever  can  accept  war  as  in¬ 
evitable.  Any  concept  of  war 
initiated  by  the  United  States  Is 
unthinkable. 

Question:  What,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion,  are  the  prospects  for  peace  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years? 

Answer:  If  we  can  maintain  a 
reasonable  degree  of  military 
strength  and  conduct  ourselves 
with  calmness  and  reason,  I  think 
peace  can  be  maintained. 

Question:  What  is  your  role  in 
helping  to  shape  American  foreign 
policy? 

Answer:  American  foreign  policy 
is  shaped  by  the  President.  The 
Department  of  State  acts  as  his 
agent  in  the  expression  of  that 
policy.  The  National  Military  Els- 
tabllshment  takes  part  only  to  the 
extent  of  its  statutory  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  a  participant  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  advising 
the  President  with  respect  to  the 
integration  of  domestic,  foreign 
and  military  policies  so  as  to  en- 


Washington  Calling 

By  Marquis  Childs 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  One  of  the 
key  oBiclals  in  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  Cabinet  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  discussed  fig¬ 
ures,  Secretary  of  Defense  For- 
restal  recently  has  been  the  tar¬ 
get  of  much  criticism.  In  an 
exclusive  interview  granted  to 
Marquis  Childs,  veteran  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent.  Secretary 
Forrestal  breaks  his  silence  and 
reveals  for  the  first  time  his 
position  on  several  controver¬ 
sial  issues.  This  is  the  first  of 
two  articles. 

WASHINGTON— More  than  any 
other  figure  in  the  Truman  Ad¬ 
ministration  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Forrestal  has  been  the  tar¬ 
get  of  criticism  and  attack  since 
the  November  election.  Punch 
after  punch  has  been  aimed  at  the 
man  who  has  the  tough,  taut  look 
of  a  veteran  prize  fighter. 

In  most  of  these  attacks  he  is 
represented  as  the  spokesman  of 
big  business — until  his  resignation 
in  1940  he  was  president  of  the 
powerful  financial  firm  of  Dillon, 
Read  &  Co. — seeking  to  restore 
private  ownership  and  the  old  car¬ 
tel  system  in  Germany’s  Ruhr. 
He  Is  also  accused  of  being  im¬ 
perialistic  and  anti-Zionist  be¬ 
cause  of  his  public  Insistence  that 
oil  from  the  Middle  East  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  American  security  and  the 
success  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

From  this  the  attack  has  been 
carried  one  step  further  to  link 
him  with  Secretary  of  State  George 
C.  Marshall  and  Under  Secretary 
Robert  A.  Lovett,  both  to  retire  in 
a  week,  as  sponsors  of  an  anti- 
Russian  foreign  policy.  He  has 
been  called  a  warmonger  and  his 
resignation  has  been  predicted 
and  freely  anticipated  by  his  at¬ 
tackers. 

During  this  period  Secretary 
Forrestal  has  said  nothing.  Be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  important  to  me 
to  try  to  get  some  idea  of  his 
views,  I  submitted  questions  to 
him  related  to  the  attacks  made 
on  him.  Now  that  It  is  clear  that 
he  will  remain  in  the  Cabinet 
indefinitely,  which  means  at  least 
a  year,  his  answers  have  an  even 
greater  interest.  The  questions 
and  answers  by  filecretary  Forres¬ 
tal  follow. 

Question:  Do  you  have  any  In¬ 
terest  in  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  that 
has  continued  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent?  If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  interest?  If  you  were  to  re¬ 
tire,  would  you  expect  to  go  back 
to  Dillon.  Read? 

Answer:  I  do  not  have,  and  have 
not  bad  since  1940.  any  interest 
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.  .  .  phone,  wire  or  write 
for  a  complete  copy  of  the 
above  article  and  other 
typical  Childs'  columnsl 
Released  5  Times  Weekly. 
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waukee;  Lederman  resigned  to 
join  the  Coffeyville  (Kan.) 
Journal. 

WuxiAM  P.  Nelson  and  David 
Gordon,  heads  of  the  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.  offices, 
respectively,  of  Pacific  Slope 
Newspapers,  resigned  over  the 
New  Year.  Nelson  will  be  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  distributor  for 
Econolite  Manufacturing  Co.; 
Gordon  will  be  assistant  public 
information  director  of  Weyer- 
haueser  Timber  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  Jon 
Faulkner  succeeds  Nelson,  and 
Gordon’s  successor  has  not  yet 
been  named. 

Harold  Phillips  has  resigned 
as  Eastern  Oregon  supervisor 
for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
to  accept  the  post  of  circulation 
manager  for  the  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  Observer. 

Harold  Pike,  formerly  branch 
manager  for  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  at  Gresham,  has  joined 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of 
that  paper,  succeeding  Robert 
R.  Thompson,  who  has  trans- 
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ferred  from  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  to  local  display. 

Harry  R.  Squires,  advertising 
manager  and  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Olympia 
(Wash.)  Daily  Olympian,  has 
been  named  business  manager 
of  the  paper.  He  succeeds  Ed¬ 
win  J.  Alexander,  who  became 
director  of  personnel  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment.  Squiers  was  pre-war 
general  manager  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Record. 

Allan  M.  Adams,  who  en¬ 
tered  the  circulation  business 
on  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer  in  1928,  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager 
of  Fawcett  Publications,  Inc., 
which  publishes  magazines  and 
comic  books. 

Arthur  B.  Wallace,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  committee 
of  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Alan  G.  Nicholas  has  moved 
from  advertising  director  of  the 
Pampa  (Tex.)  News  to  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph.  He  succeeds  Al  Barr. 
who  resigned  to  move  to  New 
Mexico.  Nicholas  has  been  with 
the  Tulsa  ( Okla. )  World,  Mus¬ 
kogee  ( Okla. )  Phoenix  and 
Times  -  Democrat  and  Austin 
(Tex.t  American  and  States¬ 
man. 

Guyton  Parks,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- Jour¬ 
nal.  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Montgomery  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1949. 


In  The  Editorial  Room 


ROBERT  G.  SPIVACK,  New 

York  Post  Home  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislative 
Correspondents  Association. 

Walter  V.  Bennett,  Jr.,  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch,  and 
Society  Pictorial,  a  Florida  mag¬ 
azine,  has  joined  the  publicity 
staff  of  New  York  Station  WOR. 

Andrew  J.  Viglietta.  for  the 
past  10  years  political  writer  for 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Press 
and  the  Long  Island  Star-Jour¬ 
nal.  has  been  assigned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  corresp>ondent  for  the 
Newhouse  Newspaper  group,  of 
which  the  Press  and  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  are  members. 

Nils  A.  Lennartson,  reporter 
for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  from  1937  to  1942,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Air  Force 
to  a  board  on  correction  of 
military  records,  which  will 
conduct  hearings  and  investiga¬ 
tions  and  recommend  any  nec¬ 
essary  changes  in  records  of  Air 
Force  personnel. 

.John  Hanlon,  former  Army 
officer  who  last  year  took  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  bed  sheets  to  the  people 
of  a  Belgian  town  who  gave 
theirs  to  U.S.  troops  as  camou¬ 
flage  during  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  has  joined  the  rewrite 
staff  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe. 

Harvey  Dinkins,  farm  editor 
of  the  WinrtoTj-Salcm  (N.  C.) 
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Journal,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  North  Carolina  State  Ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Warren  H.  Koon  has  resigned 
as  a  member  of  the  Wofford 
Clollege,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff,  to  join  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Times. 

Leroy  J.  Evans,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Augusta 
(Ga. )  Herald,  is  newly-elect^ 
president  of  the  Sylvania,  Ga., 
alumni  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

Charles  R.  Armentrout,  for¬ 
mer  press  secretary  for  U.S. 
Sen.  Revercomb  (R.,  W.  Va.). 
sports  editor  for  Associated 
Press  in  West  Virginia,  commer¬ 
cial  manager  of  Station  WJLS 
in  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  and  sports 
editor  of  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.) 
SuTiset  News,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette.  He  will 
cover  the  state  legislature. 

Frank  Wilkin,  who  edited  the 
West  Virginia  edition  of  the 
American  Fork  and  Hoe  Co.’s 
house  organ,  is  now  on  the 
Charleston  Gazette  photography 
staff. 

Harry  W.  Ernst  has  joined 
the  Charleston  Gazette  sports 
staff. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing 
editor,  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Star- 
Times,  recently  received  an 
award  in  recognition  of  the 
paper’s  “constant  coverage  of 
meritorious  scouting  activities.’’ 

Anthony  F.  Canty  has  been 
elected  president  of  Local  23609 
of  the  Reporters  and  Photogra¬ 
phers  Federal  Union.  AFL,  by 
editorial  employes  of  the  East 
St.  Louis  (III.)  Journal. 

Phil  Drotning,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  and  the  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  press  secretary  to  Gov. 
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Oscar  Rennebohm  to  rejoin  the 
State  Journal.  He  will  be  legis¬ 
lative  reporter  during  the  1949 
session. 

A.  M.  (Bud)  Colegrove,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  news  desk  of  the 
Houston  ( Tex. )  Press,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Evansville  ( Ind. )  Press. 

Ed  Shupe,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Topeka  ( Kan. )  Daily  Capital  in 
the  same  capacity. 

Leroy  S.  Mattingly,  news 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune,  has  been  named 
teaching  assistant  in  editing 
classes  at  the  University  of 
Utah. 

Moana  Ballif,  previousiy 
with  the  Salt  Lake  City  bureau 
of  United  Press,  has  become  a 
Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Deseret  Newt 
staffer. 

John  H.  Murdoch,  who  once 
was  a  feature  writer  for  the 
New  York  Mirror,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  news  bureau 
of  Beech  Aircraft  Corp.,  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kan. 

Joseph  D.  A.  McCabe,  formep 
ly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
old  Chicago  Times,  more  re¬ 
cently  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel  of  Rosary  College,  River 
Forest,  Ill. 

Nick  P.  Craig,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gladewater  (Tex.) 
Daily  Times-Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Delta 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Cooper,  Tex. 

Ralph  M.  Fritz,  formerly  on 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
copy  desk  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  Station  WOAL,  San 
Antonio. 

Gordon  P.  Tompkins  has  left 
the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Journal  to  become  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  Globe. 

Ruth  V.  Sterling  Ls  a  new 
addition  to  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News  society 
staff. 

Homer  Starr,  who  doubled  as 
managing  editor  and  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  McCook  (Neb.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  resigned  to  take  a  sim¬ 
ilar  job  with  the  Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Current-Argus. 

Tom  W.  Ingoldsby,  former  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  United  Press  in 
Omaha,  has  been  named  secre¬ 
tary  to  Eugene  W.  O'Sullivan 
(D.,  Neb.). 

Marvin  Carter,  former  copy 
reader  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  has  returned  to  that 
job  after  a  two-year  absence  in 
Arizona. 

Charles  Ware,  who  has  been 
with  the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Prog¬ 
ress-Bulletin  and  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post  Advocate,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser. 

Edward  McQuade,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  Ls  new¬ 
ly-elected  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  -  Oakland  newspaper 
guild. 

John  H.  Fairweather.  who 
sold  the  weekly  Reedley  (Calif.) 
Exponent  in  1942  to  enter  the 
Navy,  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  Modesto,  Calif.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  has  been  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  Yuma 
County,  Ariz.,  C.  of  C.  since 
leaving  the  Navy. 

Maston  M.  Jacks,  pre-war 
city  editor  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen,  is  now 
news  editor  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Evening  Press.  After 
the  war  he  was  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Times,  was  assistant 
editor  of  Popular  Mechanics 
magazine,  then  associate  editor 
of  Sunset  Magazine. 

Robert  Berrellez,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Nogales 
(Ariz.)  Herald,  and  for  the  past 
six  months  publicist  for  the 
Phoenix,  Ariz  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  joined  the  Associated 
Press  Phoenix  bureau. 

Hal  M.  White,  who  for  the 
past  eight  years  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  outgoing 
Mayor  Earl  Riley  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  will  establish  a  public 
relations  and  promotion  serv¬ 
ice  in  Portland.  He  has  been 
a  reporter  for  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Trib- 
sne,  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News, 
Denver  ( Colo. )  Post,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Times,  and  Chicago 
Tribune. 

William  Powell  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Mc¬ 
Minnville  (Ore.)  Telephone- 
Register,  succeeding  Homer 
Rohse,  who  was  transferred  to 
the  Delake  (Ore.)  News-Guard 
aa  general  manager.  Mrs.  I 
tuiNE  Rohse,  society  editor  of 
Ihe  Telephone-Register,  resigned 
to  accompany  her  husband  to 
Delake.  Rohse  succeeds  John 
Armstrong,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  Sunday  editor  of 
toe  Portland  ( Ore. )  Oregonian. 


Here  is  what  sales  man.agement’s  forthcoming  1949  survey  of  buying 
POWER  will  tell  national  advertisers  and  agencies  about  your  market . . .  and 
all  the  markets  of  the  nation. 

The  new  1949  survey,  to  be  published  May  10th,  is  the  product  of  20 
years’  usage  and  refinement  by  sales  and  advertising  executives  plus  the 
combined  thinking  of  17  marketing  experts  on  a  special  Board  of  Advisory 
Editors.  This  20th  Anniversary  Issue  of  sales  manage.ment's  famous  sur¬ 
vey  includes  all  of  the  basic  time-tested  columns  plus  a  number  of  addi¬ 
tions  and  improvements  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Board.  The  reduced 
sample  table  below  (with  dummy  figures)  shows  the  new  and  exclusive  data 
to  appear  in  the  1949  survey,  covering  ail  U.  S.  counties,  more  than  1,000 
cities  and  the  138  metropolitan  county  areas. 
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The  opportunity  for  local  neicspapers 

SALES  management’s  1949  survey  presents  your  local  newspaper  with  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  effective  tie-in  advertising  close  to  the  above 
data  on  your  market.  Your  survey  ad  will  not  only  keep  your  story  before 
more  than  17,000  advertiser  and  agency  e.xecutives  throughout  the  year,  but 
it  will  give  you  authority  to  quote  the  suRVEy’s  copyrighted  figures  in  all 
your  own  printed  media  promotion.  Closing  date  for  reservations  in  the 
city -county  section  is  February  18th  and  positions  will  be  assigned  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis. 

For  complete  details  about  sales  man.age.ment’s  1949  survey  of  buying 
POWER  write  for  our  “Brief  on  the  1949  Survev.’’ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

E  &  P  Photo  Contest 
Reaches  Tenth  Year 

By  Jcanes  L  Collings 


THIRTEEN  years  ago,  shy  sev¬ 
eral  months,  this  management 
welcomed  a  junior  to  the  family. 
He  was  baptized  in  hypo,  dia¬ 
pered  in  glossies  and  named  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  News  Pic¬ 
ture  Contest.  As  they  write  in 
the  college  yearbooks,  great 
things  were  expected  of  him. 

A  Friend  &  Credit 

It’s  early  in  the  run,  of  course, 
to  predict  whether  or  not  he’ll 
live  up  to  glorious  expectations. 
The  later  teens  and  twenties 
will  tell.  But  so  far  he’s  won 
many  friends  and  influenced 
judges.  He’s  been  a  credit  to  the 
profession  and  his  parents. 

Let’s  turn  back  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  prints  to  see  how  junior 
has  grown.  He  was  born  April 
18,  1936,  but  actually  our  boy 
is  only  10  coming  up.  (We’ll 
shortly  explain  the  discrepancy 
between  birth  date  and  his  ac¬ 
tual  age.) 

In  that  year  the  contest  was 
divided  into  four  classifications; 

Static  spot  news. 

Dynamic  spot  news. 

Feature  news. 

Scenic  or  portrait  studies. 

Split  Personoiity 

Junior,  in  other  words,  had  a 
split  personality  in  those  days. 
But  he  was  a  hardy  little  fellow 
and  he  survived.  He  heard  toe 
judges  declare  there  would  be 
no  grand  award  in  this  the  ini¬ 
tial  meet. 

However,  he  learned,  these 
experts  favored  “Washed  Up,’’ 
which  won  first  prize  in  the 
Static  class.  They  considered  it 
the  over-all  winner,  but  didn’t 
classify  it  as  such.  The  picture 
was  made  by  Joe  Rosenthal  of 
Acme.  His  picture  showed  Max 
Baer  taking  a  shower  a  few 
minutes  after  he  had  lost  the 
heavyweight  title  to  James  J. 
Braddock. 

In  1944  this  photographer, 
then  with  Associated  Press,  was 
to  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
his  stirring  “Spirit  of  ’45,"  de¬ 
picting  the  American  flag  being 
raised  at  Iwo  Jima  by  the  ma¬ 
rines. 

Sports  moved  aside  for  a  fi¬ 
nancial  wizard  in  1937.  The  four 
classifications  of  the  previous 
year  were  dropped,  our  junior 
became  an  integrated  personal¬ 
ity  and  first  prize  went  to  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Haire  of  AP’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  for  his  “J.  P.  Morgan 
Listens." 

The  picture  is  a  tense  scene 
during  a  1936  Senate  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  munitions  industry. 
Morgan  is  bent  slightly  forward, 
listening  intently. 

Roar  of  Disaster 

Then,  in  1938,  disaster  roared 
up  in  an  ugliness  and  a  white 
heat  that  blinded  the  judges  to 
all  other  pictures.  It  was  a  fas¬ 
cinatingly  horrible  thing — this 
prize  winner.  The  belly  of  rage 
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burst  open  and  spat  out  an  in¬ 
sane  frenzy;  “The  Hindenburg 
Disaster,”  by  Samuel  Shere  of 
International  News  Photos. 

Junior  winced.  The  judges 
winced,  remembering.  But  there 
it  was — half  a  proud  dirigible  in 
flames,  screaming  against  a  dark 
sky.  Lonely  and  helpless  in  the 
foreground  stood  a  mooring 
mast,  its  silhouette  a  naked 
frame  off  which  muted  agony 
bounced.  On  the  ground  were 
paralyzed  spectators,  some  of 
whom  were  but  seconds  away 
from  being  roasted  to  death. 
Hell  held  open  house. 

That  was  it.  That  was  the 
picture  of  the  year  in  our  con¬ 
test. 

Violence  took  no  holiday  in 
1939.  either.  Ray  Howard  of 
the  New  York  Journal  American 
was  the  recorder  with  his  shot 
of  an  automobile  crash  on  Man¬ 
hattan’s  famed  Fifth  Ave.  How¬ 
ard  was  driving  up  the  ave¬ 
nue  when  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened.  In  the  smashed  car  was 
Prince  Alexis  Dawydoff,  dazed 
and  bleeding.  Sprawled  on  the 
street,  in  grotesque  death,  were 
his  two  women  companions. 

The  following  year,  1940 — 
well,  it  was  in  the  same  pat¬ 
tern.  There  were  tenement 
murders,  and  these  were  filmed 
in  all  their  goriness,  and  there 
were  accidents,  and  these  were 
filmed,  and  there  was  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  the  submarine  Squalus, 
and  this  was  filmed. 

Death  at  Sea 

The  Squalus,  with  26  dead 
aboard  her,  all  Navy  personnel, 
was  being  salvaged.  James  A. 
Jones  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post  waited  for  many  hours  on 
a  Navy  boat  to  shoot  the  sub¬ 
marine  when  it  surfaced. 

Suddenly,  with  only  slight 
warning,  the  Squalus  broke  to 
the  top  of  the  water.  Ten  sec¬ 
onds  later  it  plunged  back  to 
the  bottom.  In  that  wee  snitchin 
of  time,  Jones  made  his  historic 
picture  and  won  first  prize. 

Too  often  it  is  claimed  that 
superb  pictures  are  spun  of  luck. 
This  claim,  usually  made  by 
those  only  academically  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  press  photogra¬ 
pher.  is  certainly  not  valid  in 
this  instance. 

Jones  maintained  a  constant 
vigil.  He  sat  in  one  spot  and 
stared  at  toe  water  in  anticipa¬ 
tion.  afraid,  he  says,  to  take  his 
eyes  away  from  the  one  area  of 
water  the  submarine  had  to 
break  through,  according  to  his 
careful  calculations.  He  even 
refused  to  go  below  to  eat. 

The  contest  took  a  political 
turn  in  1941,  and  junior  was 
pleased.  He  had  seen  enough 
of  disaster’s  innards  for  a  while. 

But  he  was  momentarily  sad¬ 
dened  too.  For  he  saw  a  man 
he  liked  and  respected  made  the 
target  of  a  goon’s  well-directed 


egg.  The  man  was  Wendell 
Willikie. 

But  It  Happened 

The  prize-winning  picture  this 
year  was  “It  Shouldn't  Happen 
Here,  ”  by  Borrie  Kanter  of  the 
Chicago  Times.  In  spite  of  the 
title,  it  did  happen  here — in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  Willkie  was  cam¬ 
paigning,  to  be  exact. 

And  it  happened  suddenly,  as 
many  news  events  do,  and  Kan¬ 
ter  acted  just  as  suddenly. 
Others  were  confused  when  the 
egg  splattered  across  the  angry 
features  of  the  candidate.  They 
looked  around  for  the  culprit. 

But  Kanter  concentrated  on 
his  subject  and  captured  the 
peak  of  expression  of  the  messy 
foolishness.  There  have  fol¬ 
lowed  other  egg  shots— I  recall 
a  corker  of  Norman  Thomas 
dripping  in  whites  and  yokes — 
but  this  is  the  best  to  date. 

And  now  on  to  1942,  the  year 
of  strikes,  the  eve  of  world 
battle  for  us,  the  old  story  of 
troubles,  of  poignant  soldier- 
sweetheart  goodbyes  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  of  firemen  burned  to  death, 
of  suicides  from  tall  buildings, 
of  sadness  in  the  eyes,  of  occa¬ 
sional  joys,  too. 

Milton  Brooks  of  the  Detroit 
News  was  honor  man  in  that 
restless,  exciting  year.  His  “The 
Picket  Line’’  was  nodded  in  as 
toe  best  picture.  It  showed 
strikers  beating  up  a  non-union 
timekeeper  with  clubs  and  fists 
at  the  Ford  plant  in  Dearborn, 
Mich. 

It's  Symbolic 

Junior  agreed  it  deserved  the 
award.  He  pointed  out  to  the 
five  judges  that  Brooks  had 
risked  serious  injury  to  himself 
in  getting  it,  and  that  it 
wrapped  up  in  one  belligerent 
package  all  the  strife  then  prev¬ 
alent  between  labor  and  man¬ 
agement.  It’s  what  they  call 
symbolic,  junior  told  them. 

Then  1943 — remember?  You 
and  you  and  your  uncle  got 
Greetings  from  Uncle  Sam. 
Others  before  you  had  been  in¬ 
vited.  There  were  hurried 
preparations  for  you  and  more 
poignant  goodbyes  and  shots  in 
the  arm  for  the  tropics. 

It  was  time,  junior  decided, 
to  lay  off  contests  and  go  to 
work  on  the  enemy.  This  was 
the  start  of  it,  and  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  contests  lasted  till 
1946.  This  explains  why  our 
annual  event  is  10  years  old. 
instead  of  a  teenager  of  13. 

In  1947,  with  only  the  peace 
to  be  won  and  most  of  the  boys 
settled  in  a  fidgety  permanency, 
junior  and  judges  met  again 
with  some  300  prints  or  so.  and 
out  of  their  meeting  came 
“Leaping  to  Death,”  by  Arnold 
Hardy. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  free¬ 
lancer.  Two  out  of  three  of  the 
main  prizes  were  received  by 
them.  Hardy,  a  Georgia  Tech 
student,  was  of  this  species. 
His  picture  of  a  woman  plung¬ 
ing  to  her  death  from  a  window 
of  the  Winecoff  Hotel  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  had  the  professional 
touch. 

Beautifully  Dreadful 

He  timed  her  fall  to  the  split 
.second  of  a  split  second  as  she 
leaped  to  escape  the  flames 
shooting  out  in  weird  fingers 
from  the  hotel.  It  was  beauti- 


Deadline  is  Jan.  31  | 

Three  cash  prizes — $150,  $75 
and  $50 — await  the  winners  of 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEH 
News  Picture  Contest.  Entries  | 
of  pictures  made  during  1948 
will  be  received  until  Jon.  31. 
They  should  be  mounted  on 
board,  size  not  exceeding 
16  x  20  inches.  The  No.  1  pic¬ 
ture  not  only  tokes  the  prize 
but  gets  a  place  in  the  Kent 
State  Hall  of  Fame. 


fully  dreadful,  this  picture,  and 
beautifully  profitable  for  Hard; 
too,  if  death  and  profit  can  be 
mixed  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
they  can  be. 

As  close  as  this  department 
figures  out,  he  won  about  $1200 
altogether  for  his  work;  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  our  award,  and 
so  on.  His  sum  total  was  one 
flashbulb,  one  picture,  one 
death,  $1200. 

Poor  junior,  he  just  can’t  get 
away  from  it.  Last  year,  1948, 
it  was  the  same  thing  all  over  • 
again  —  more  violence,  more  ^ 
tragedy,  more  pain  in  the  heart  j 
at  other  people’s  misfortunes.  : 

The  war  hiatus  gave  him  ' 
eagerly  welcomed  surcease  ) 
But  1947  brought  back  the  mis¬ 
eries  and  1948  added  to  them. 
He  took  one  look  at  Paul  Cal¬ 
vert’s  (Los  Angeles  Times)  “A 
Mother’s  Tragedy”  and  immedi¬ 
ately  recognized  it  as  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  pictures 
made  during  1947,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  year,  and  he  wished 
violence  didn’t  always  have  the 
call  on  the  prizes. 

Maybe,  he  said  to  himself, 
maybe  1949  will  be  different 
Perhaps  the  winner  will  be  a 
humorous  picture  or  a  patriotic 
one  like  “Spirit  of  ’45” — any¬ 
thing  but  suicides  and  machine- 
gunnings  and  watery  graves 
like  Squalus. 

Anyway,  he  continued,  I’ll 
hope  for  the  best  and  be  glad 
to  see  them  all. 

Raw  Knuckles  Terrific 

But  to  get  back  to  Calvert's 
1948  prize-winning  picture.  It 
showed  a  mother  walking  away 
from  her  drowned  daughter 
while  a  lifeguard  held  his  hands 
out  imploringly — and  in  vain, 
for  the  mother's  grief  was  too  • 
great  to  hold  in. 

It  was  a  picture  carved  out  of 
the  bold  strokes  of  anguish,  and 
it  was  a  breathtaker,  and  it  was 
raw-knuckles  terrific. 

That’s  the  Editor  &  Publisito 
parade  of  the  finest  news  pic¬ 
tures  down  through  the  years 
There  is  one  outstanding  char 
acteristic  of  these  pictures,  along 
with  the  second  and  third  place 
winners,  which  winners  we 
can’t  mention  and  commend 
here  because  of  space  require¬ 
ments. 

And  that  is  that  all  of  them, 
or  nine-tenths  of  them  at  least, 
have  blood,  guts,  thunder,  sweat 
screams  and  broken  bones  as 
their  theme.  The  very  things 
junior  squirms  at.  But  the  boy 
is  philosophical. 

It’s  life,  he  shrugs.  The  meat 
of  a  newspaper,  this  life.  Where 
would  we  be  without  it? 

for  jenuary  15,  19^5 
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America’s  Steel  Capacity 
Reaches  All-Time  Peak 

.  .  .  and  Still  Rising 

In  1948  the  United  States  had  7  per  cent  of  world^s 
population  and  55  per  cent  of  world^s  steel  production 

America’s  steelmaking  capacity  is  now  96,000,000  tons  per  year 
-larger  than  ever  before  in  war  or  peace. 

This  great  capacity  enabled  American  steel  companies  to 
produce  55  per  cent  of  all  the  world’s  output  of  steel  in  1948. 

Capacity  is  still  growing.  By  the  end  of  next  year  new  facilities 
now  under  construction  will  raise  capacity  above  98,000,000  tons. 

Cost  of  expansion  completed  since  the  war^s  end  and 
now  in  progress  will  exceed  2  billion  dollars. 

You  have  read  of  record  breaking  production  throughout  most 
lines  of  manufacturing  in  1948. 

You  know  that  shortages  of  goods  are  disappearing.  Employ¬ 
ment  is  at  a  peak. 

But  do  you  realize  that  production  and  employment  records 
could  not  have  been  attained  without  an  enormous  supply  of 
steel-the  basic  metal  of  industry. 

As  always  throughout  its  history,  steel  is  expanding  its  capacity 
in  step  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  country. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institnte 

350  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Plans  Cartoon  Award 


By  Odgen  J.  Rochelle 

COMICS  artists,  take  a  bow. 

The  comics  art  form  rates  ap¬ 
preciation,  heretofore  reserved 
for  older  and  more  conventional 
forms. 

In  1949,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
newspapermen's  fraternity,  is  es¬ 
tablishing  awards  for  the  first 
time  for  newspaper  cartooning 
of  a  comic  or  adventure  strip. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the 
artist’s  effectiveness,  both  in 
ideas  and  draftsmanship,  in  af¬ 
fording  worthwhile  entertain¬ 
ment,  instruction  or  public  serv¬ 
ice. 

“This  new  award,”  says  Milton 
Caniff,  president  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society,  ought  to 
“encourage  better  craftsmanship 
and  discourage  efforts  by  some 
critics  of  comic  books  to  leave 
the  impression  that  all  comics 
are  bad.” 

Them  Days'  Return 
AL  POSEN  is  a  rare  New  York¬ 
er.  He  was  born  in  New 
York,  and  goes  out  West  every 
year  because  he  likes  to  ride 
cowponies. 

However,  he  may  wind  up 
singing  “Them  Days  Are  Gone 
Forever,"  as  he  expects  his  new 
comic  strip,  "Rhymin’  Time,”  to 
keep  him  too  busy  for  riding. 

Four  years  after  World  War  I, 
Posen  conceived  the  famed  strip, 
“Them  Days  Are  Gone  Forever,” 
which  featured  a  three-line 
rhyme  and  ended  up  with  the 
title  theme. 

It  was  a  popular  comic,  was 
often  clipped  out  of  local  papers 
and  pinn^  up  in  barber  shops 
because  of  the  strip’s  universal, 
nostalgic  appeal. 

Posen  went  on  with  it  until 
he  signed  up  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Syndicate  in  1927,  hav¬ 
ing  sold  to  Patterson  the  idea 
for  the  four- word  “Jinglets,”  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  present  -  day 
Sweeney  of  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 

Using  the  theme  song  that 
previously  proved  popular,  tech¬ 
nically  set  to  “Turkey  in  the 
Straw,”  Rhymin’  Time  is  by  a 
maturer  and  more  practised  ar¬ 
tist.  The  feature  will  be  re¬ 
leased  daily,  beginning  Jan.  17. 

Posen,  although  admitting  life 
was  more  fun  when  he  had  to 
do  only  a  Sunday  feature,  has 
become  enthusiastic  about 
Rhymin  Time.  He  insists  that 
now  it  is  specially  apt.  as  he 
sees  a  trend  toward  nostalgic 
strips  and  the  rhyming  idea  has 
always  had  appeal.  He  is  nearly 
as  often  editorial  as  humorous 
in  his  strip  concept. 

One  of  the  recent  strips,  for 
example,  contained  this  jingle; 
“My  business  is  conducting  polls 

And.  Gosh,  is  my  face  red! 
Since  last  election,  everyone 

Hurls  Insults  at  my  head! 

They  used  to  think  me  won¬ 
derful. 

‘Infallible.’  they  said 


Them  Days  Are  Gone  Forever.” 

Posen,  a  bachelor,  has  found 
time  each  winter  to  go  to  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.  (he’s  an  ardent 
skier),  or  on  a  ranch  out  in 
Wyoming.  He  learned  to  ride  in 
China,  where  he  went  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  research  expedition 


A1  Poaen 


sent  out  by  a  mining  syndicate. 
The  experience  also  included  a 
year  in  Siam  and  Yunan. 

With  other  friends  of  the 
Marx  Brothers.  Posen  once  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  movie  of  the 
then-noted  vaudeville  team.  It 
was  a  two-reeler  that  flopped  fi¬ 
nancially.  Posen  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  went  around,  carrying  the 
reels  under  their  coats  and  beg¬ 
ging  show  houses  to  show  the 
film. 

Prior  to  Sweeney,  now  about 
15  years  old,  Posen  did  “Ella 
and  Her  Fella,”  and  for  several 
years  has  been  doing  illustrated 
continuities  for  advertising. 

Posen  was  a  soldier  in  World 
War  I.  and  worked  for  a  film 
advertising  agency  as  soon  as  it 
ended.  He  had  no  art  schooling, 
but  always  desired  to  draw.  The 
more  colorful  episodes  in  his 
life,  he  says,  were  just  stepping 
stones  to  becoming  a  comics 
cartoonist. 


Debbie  Replaces  Elmo 


CECIL  JENSEN,  more  than  20 

years  an  editorial  cartoonist, 
finds  himself  with  a  different 
strip  to  do  than 
the  one  he  or¬ 
iginally  p  1  a  n  - 
ned  in  Oct.,  1946 
for  the  Register 
&  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate.  “Elmo,” 
the  strip  he  has 
been  drawing, 
features  a  saucy 
little  girl  char¬ 
acter  that  has 
stolen  the  lead 
part. 

The  strip  will  Jensen 
be  releas^  by 
R&T  on  Jan.  30  as  “Debbie.” 
Elmo  and  his  love  affairs  move 
into  the  dim  background.  The 
strip  is  currently  running  as 


“Elmo  &  Debbie,”  but  will  get 
a  complete  face-lifting  when 
Debbie  takes  over. 

Jensen  operates  from  a  studio 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  for 
whom  he  did  editorial  cartoons 
since  1928  before  beginning  the 
comic  strip.  Publisher  John 
Knight  of  the  News  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  let  him  go  to  comic 
strip  creation  only  on  the 
promise  that  he  would  continue 
with  one  editorial  cartoon, 
weekly. 


Sachs 
printed. 


Columnist  by  Accident 

RUTH  SACHS  has  a  formula 

for  getting  material  with 
which  to  create  her  weekly  true 
episode.  “L  i  v  - 
ing  and  Lov¬ 
ing,”  syndicated 
by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  S  Y  N  D  I  - 
CATE,  and  a  reg¬ 
ular  in  the  Sat- 
u  r  d  ay  Home 
Magazine, 
where  she  was 
discovered  by 
Editor  Robert¬ 
son,  whom  she 
never  met  until 
more  than  a 
year  after  her 
first  article  was 

She  gets  her  material  by  at¬ 
tending  gatherings  and  talking 
to  young  people  in  the  18-to-30 
age  group,  but  she  has  no  for¬ 
mula  for  advice  in  her  articles, 
and  insists  that  every  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Her  articles  attempt  to 
help  young  couples  find  out  how 
to  better  get  along.  She  fea¬ 
tures  the  courtship  rather  than 
the  marriage  motif,  on  the  theo- 
ory  that  it  is  more  basic. 

Her  first  article,  printed  in 
Jan.,  1946,  which  the  syndicate 
called  “An  Eye  to  the  Main 
Chance,”  was  in  reality  a  letter 
Ruth  Sachs  wrote  in  protest  to 
a  column  that  blamed  girls  for 
going  to  night  clubs  in  order 
to  develop  an  acquaintance  with 
men. 

She  was  surprised,  she  says, 
when  KFS  decided  to  pay  her 
for  her  protest,  but  is  glad  that 
she  has  been  able  to  keep  up 


the  pace  with  articles  that  have 
paid  ever  since. 

She  has  held  several  posi¬ 
tions  where  she  has  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  with  and  work 
with  younger  people.  She  has 
been  a  personnel  counselor, 
edited  a  house  organ  for 
women’s  organizations,  and  is 
currently  one  of  the  “Couple  on 
the  Corner”  with  Joe  O  Brien, 
a  radio  team. 

She  has  several  startling,  if 
not  revolutionary,  theories  about 
her  new  occupation  as  a  social 
relations  counselor.  First,  she 
believes  marriages  are  not  50-50 
relationships,  but  lOO-to-0. 

“If.”  she  says,  “a  career  girl 
does  not  give  her  job  100  per¬ 
cent,  the  management  will  find 
it  out  and  she  will  be  out  of  a 
job.  The  same  is  true  of  a  wife.” 

“Modern  men,”  she  says,  “are 
not  spiritually  equipped  to  meet 
the  modern  world.”  made  differ¬ 
ent  (and  more  difficult?)  than 
in  former  times  by  the  30-year- 
old  emancipation  of  women. 

■ 

G.  V.  Allen,  Pearson 
To  Speak  in  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  State  George 
V.  Allen  and  Washington  Col¬ 
umnist  Drew  Pearson  will  be 
featured  speakers  at  the  24th  an¬ 
nual  North  Carolina  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Jan.  27-29. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  Durham. 

Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  has 
been  invited  to  attend  the  din¬ 
ner  meeting  to  present  the 
awards  to  winners  in  the  insti¬ 
tute’s  annual  contests  to  select 
the  best  writers  in  the  state. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Associated  Press 
Club  will  be  a  luncheon  Thurs¬ 
day.  Jan.  27. 

■ 

Hopewell,  Va.,  Daily 

Hopewell,  Va. — The  Hopewell 
News,  semiweeloly,  celebrated 
its  twenty-second  year  of  publi¬ 
cation  Jan.  3,  by  becoming  a 
daily.  The  News  now  publishes 
five  p.m.  editions  weekly. 


I 
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are  more  interested  in  themselves  than  in  any¬ 
thing  else  on  earth  .  .  .  and  a  feature  that  helps 
people  know  themselves  a  little  better  can  easily 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  in  your  newspaper. 
Such  a  feature  is  TEST  YOUR  HORSE  SENSE, 
by  Dr.  George  W  Crane,  nationally  famous  psy¬ 
chologist. 


Here’s  excitement,  entertain¬ 
ment, controversy  and  instruction 
.  .  in  a  daily  quiz  that’s  already 
won  the  favor  of  the  largest 
reader-audiences  in  America.  If 
it’s  still  open  in  your  city,  you’ll 
want  to  see  proofs  and  prices  now. 
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Sargent,  31, 
Becomes  Editor 
In  Portland,  Me. 


Sargent 


1949 


Portland,  Me.  —  Appointment 
of  Dwight  E.  Sargent  as  editor 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  p  r  o  b  - 

Oably  put  him  in 
line  for  honors 
as  the  young¬ 
est  editor  of  a 
daily  paper  of 
its  size  any¬ 
where  in  the 
country. 

Sargent  is  31 
years  old.  with 
10  years’  news¬ 
paper  experi¬ 
ence,  four  of 
them  with  the 
Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Portland. 
He  replaces  Duncan  Oliphant 
who  was  retired  as  editor  along 
with  22  other  Gannett  employes 
Dec.  31.  (E&P,  Jan.  8,  p.  53). 

Another  change  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  lineup  of  the  newspapers 
is  the  naming  of  Calvin  E. 
Bells  as  church  editor  for  both 
Press  Herald  and  the  Evening 
Express.  Eells  succeeds  New¬ 
ton  C.  Reed,  church  editor  for 
the  Express. 

Sargent,  a  native  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  Mass.,  was  graduated 
from  Colby  College  in  1939  and 
began  his  newspaper  career  as 
police  reporter  for  the  Biddle- 
ford  ( Me. )  Daily  Journal.  He 
soon  became  telegraph  editor 
and  held  that  post  a  year  and 
a  half.  He  also  served  on  the 
Associated  Press’  legislative 
staff  in  August  during  the  1941 
session. 

He  went  to  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  and 
when  drafted  into  the  Army  in 
January,  1942,  was  its  makeup 
editor.  He  was  discharged  in 
1946  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Joining  the  Evening  Express 
as  a  reporter,  Sargent  later 
moved  to  the  Press  Herald  as 
an  assistant  on  the  state  desk. 
For  the  last  18  months  he  has 
been  radio  news  editor  for  the 
Press  Herald  -  Express  station, 
WGAN.  He  also  wrote  a  week¬ 
ly  column  for  the  Express,  con¬ 
tributed  editorials  and  did  a 
thrice-weekly  broadcast. 

He  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers. 

Eells  comes  to  his  dual  church 
page  duties  with  the  right  back¬ 
ground.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  joined  the  Press 
Herald  in  1947.  He  also  attend¬ 
ed  Lafayette  College  where  he 
was  campus  correspondent  for 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

Eells  served  three  years  in 
the  Second  Armored  Division 
and  was  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  captain. 


Type  Changed 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis. )  Daily 
Press  has  changed  its  type  face 
from  “Ideal  Type  with  Bold.” 
which  it  has  us^  since  1941,  to 
"Intertype  Regal  No.  2  with 
hold.” 


Dunrovin  Desk 

CINCINNATI,  O.— Doug.  Al¬ 
len,  Cincinnati  Times-Star  re¬ 
porter,  whose  dream  job — 
roaming  the  world  for  nearly 
a  year — finally  ended,  is  back 
on  the  rewrite  desk,  Allen 
spent  most  of  the  time  in  the 
Far  East,  but  recently  visited 
European  cities.  He  had  no 
assignments,  wrote  and  sent 
back  anything  he  pleased 


Dallas  News  Expands 
Sports  Coverage 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Expanded 
sports  coverage  is  planned  by 
the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

William  T. 
Rives  has  been 
appointed  sports 
editor  to  head 
an  enlarged 
staff  George 
White,  former 
sports  editor, 
will  devote  full 
time  to  his  col¬ 
umn.  "The  Sport 
Broadcast.” 

A  full  page 
Sundays  is  be¬ 
ing  devoted  to 
"Texas  Out 
O'Doors,”  with  Ray  Osborne 

handling  it. 

The  News  will  hold  its  first 
annual  Sports  Show  this  spring. 

Rives,  formerly  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  joined  the  News 
in  1946.  He  was  wartime  public 
relations  officer  overseas  for 

Gen.  Carl  Spaatz. 


Rives 


Norristown,  Pa.,  Paper 
Has  Speakers'  Bureau 

Norristown,  Pa. — As  part  of 
its  community  service  the  Nor¬ 
ristown  Times  Herald  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  speakers’  bureau, 
composed  of  top  executives  of 
the  paper.  A  schedule  of  talks 
before  service  and  fraternal 
groups  has  been  arranged. 

Various  phases  of  newspaper 
work  as  it  affects  the  commun¬ 
ity  are  discussed  and  the  re¬ 
action  from  the  first  talks  has 
been  favorable,  the  newspaper 
reports. 


WH ATS  NEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  VOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


Die  Associated  Press 
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FIRSJ  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  35  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 


jTLs  PRESIDENT  of  the  beautiful  Palais  Royal, 
one  of  Houston’s  largest  and  most  popular 
women’s  specialty  stores,  "Is”  Erlich  is  a  leading 
light  in  our  world  of  fashion,  and  a  dominant 
power  in  independent  retailing  circles  in  South 
Texas. 

Likewise,  he  is  an  important  Houston  adver¬ 
tiser  with  a  sizeable  budget  that  includes  more 
than  a  quarter  million  lines  for  local  newspaper 
advertising — over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  which 
is  used  in  The  Chronicle. 


'During  our  twenty-seven  years  of  serving 
the  women  of  this  area,"  says  Mr.  Erlich, 
"we've  learned  about  the  many  things 
that  influence  their  buying.  The  fact  that 
we  spend  a  great  deal  more  money  in 
The  Chronicle  than  in  the  other  two 
Houston  dailies  combined,  is  a  tribute  to 
The  Chronicle's  strong  editorial  appeal 
to  women  and  to  its  proven  advertising 
effectiveness.  Only  recently  we  had  to 
have  police  assistance  to  handle  over¬ 
flow  crowds  that  responded  to  a  sale  an¬ 
nouncement  appearing  in  The  Chronicle.' 


Such  outspoken  praise  as  this  comes  to  us 
from  Chronicle  advertisers  more  often  than  you’d 
imagine.  It  pleases  us  tremendously,  naturally, 
but  what’s  more  important,  it  indicates  the 
significant  role  we’re  playing  in  Houston’s 
economic  scheme  of  things — for  local  as  well  as 
national  accounts. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGCST  CIRCULATION  IN  TCXAS 

t  w  McCarthy  the  iranham  company 

AdvtftiMoy  Director  Notional  Representotivot 


PROMOTION 


Too  Few  Reports  Talk 
In  Terms  of  Service 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

ONE  of  our  favorite  start-of-the- 
year  themes  used  to  be  the 
newspaper's  annual  report. 
Frankly,  we  don't  seem  to  have 
made  much  headway  in  advo¬ 
cating  publication  of  an  annual 
report  as  a  must  in  the  news¬ 
paper's  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  Yet  two  such  reports 
come  to  hand  this  week  which 
confirm  again,  at  least  to  us. 
the  tremendous  value  of  such 
reports  in  making  friends  and 
building  friendships  for  the 
newspaper. 

The  first  one  you  probably  all 
saw  in  last  week's  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  It  was  the  page  head¬ 
lined  “A  Newspaper  Reports  on 
Itself”  which  told  what  1948  had 
meant  in  the  progress  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Beautifully  written,  with  clar¬ 
ity,  sincerity,  and  frankness, 
this  is  a  report  which  holds  the 
reader  from  the  very  first  sen¬ 
tence.  It  reads  like  people  talk¬ 
ing,  not  like  an  institution  pon¬ 
tificating. 

New  Year  Pledge 
The  report  covers  the  big 
things  that  happened  in  the 
newspaper's  year — and  it  covers 
some  of  the  little  items,  too,  like 
the  news-style  television  pro¬ 
gram  listing.  It  talks  about  busi¬ 
ness,  about  people,  about  fea¬ 
tures,  about  news  achievements, 
about  institutional  and  public 
service  accomplishments.  It  ends 
on  a  pledge  for  the  new  year. 

The  net  effect  is  to  show  read¬ 
ers  that  in  the  life  of  a  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  them  and  to 
their  interests,  there  is,  to  bor¬ 
row  one  of  the  ad's  subheads, 
"never  a  static  moment,” 

Since  advertisers  are  also  read¬ 
ers — that  is,  people  who  respond 
to  the  same  stimuli  for  friends 
and  friendship  they  put  out  as 
advertisers — this  report  should 
be  as  effective  with  them. 

The  other  report  appeared  as 
a  six-column  advertisement  in 
the  January  1  issue  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette.  It  was  head¬ 
lined  “How  did  you  do  in  ’48?” 

Newspapers.”  it  said,  “are  Just 
like  people  when  the  end  of  the 
year  rolls  around.  They  stop 
and  take  stock  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  behind  and 
they  plan  for  the  year  ahead.” 

This  report  takes  stock  of  the 
year  behind  mostly  in  listing 
some  of  its  editorial  achieve¬ 
ments  above  and  beyond  the 
routine.  These  achievements  the 
Post-Gazette  considers  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  leadership.  “Lead¬ 
ership,”  the  ad  says,  “also  de¬ 
mands  quality  and  coverage 
above  and  beyond  the  no*'mal 
features  common  to  all  large 
newspapers.” 

This  report,  too,  ends  on  a 
pledge  for  1949.  That  pledge  Is 
simply  to  restate  the  paper's 
editorial  creed. 

Here,  again,  is  a  report  whose 
net  eff^  is  to  show  readers  that 
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the  newspaper  never  sleeps  in 
its  devotion,  sometimes  aggres¬ 
sive  devotion,  to  their  interests. 
And  here  again,  the  effect  should 
be  as  strong  with  advertisers. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  more 
such  annual  reports  made  by 
newspapers  that  we  have  not 
seen.  But  they  are  still  far  too 
few.  There  are  far  far  more  an¬ 
nual  reports  that  do  nothing  but 
make  a  big  loud  brag  about  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  and  leadership. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  who 
say  that  the  newspaper’s  day- 
by-day  performance  is  all  the  re¬ 
port  it  ever  has  to  make — that 
its  record  of  public  service  is 
spread  before  the  public  every 
day  of  the  year  and  therefore  it 
is  not  under  the  ne-essity  to 
make  such  a  report  annually. 

But  the  value  of  the  annual 
report  like  the  Herald  Tribune's 
and  the  Post-Gazette's  is  that  it 
brings  together  a  year'<  accom¬ 
plishment  and  gives  it  some 
perspective.  Some  of  the  things 
a  paper  does  through  the  year 
that  seem  big  at  the  moment 
peter  out  by  year's  end.  Some 
of  the  little  things  grow  to  be 
significant  things. 

Here  are  only  two  such  re¬ 
ports.  But  if  every  newspaper 
made  a  similar  report,  and  you 
put  all  these  reports  together 
into  one  consolidated  report 
what  an  answer  you  would  have 
to  the  critics  of  the  iiewspaper! 
And  what  a  promotion  you’d 
have,  too! 

Generation  ol  Retailing 

THE  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

has  produced  a  challenging 
volume  of  argument  and  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers.  It 
should  arouse  a  storm  of  con¬ 
troversy.  a  flood  of  counter¬ 
argument  and  counter-research, 
and  a  great  deal  of  ill  feeling. 
And  it  will  probably  accomplish 
little  that  is  constructive. 

The  volume  is  titled  “Retail¬ 
ing  During  Your  Generation.” 
This  Is  somewhat  mi.sleading.  It 
does  not  concern  itself  with  re¬ 
tailing.  really,  but  with  one  as¬ 
pect  of  retailing,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  sub-title  gives 
you  the  scope  of  the  study  “An 
18-year  study  of  retailing  in  65 
cities.  31  states.  23  classifications 
of  business.” 

The  burden  of  the  argument, 
which  runs  through  125  small 
pages,  is  that  there  is  a  strong 
and  well-defined  “trend  of  retail 
advertising  to  morning  news¬ 
papers.”  The  argument  and  its 
proof  come  from  a  detailed  com¬ 
pilation  of  Media  Records  sta¬ 
tistics. 

St.  Louis  Market  Cited 

Anticipating  the  controvery 
which  this  study  will  arouse,  a 
good  part  of  the  125  pages  of 
argument  is  devoted  to  answer¬ 
ing  the  “competitive  defense.” 
The  idea  evidentl.v  Is  that  if  the 


Spokane  History 
Task  Continues 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  Ralph  E. 
Dyar,  who  retired  as  promotion 
director  for  Cowles  Publishing 
Co.  here  a  year  ago  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  finds  he  still  has  a 
half-year  s  work  ahead  of  him. 

Fascinating  discoveries  have 
marked  the  research.  Dyer  re¬ 
ports.  File-searching  has  re¬ 
vealed  that  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Chronicle  was  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  Sherman's  march 
through  Georgia. 


Tour-A-Gram 


ENTITLED  “Let’s  Go  Through 
the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.”  an  accordian-fold  tour- 
diagram  is  Issued  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  to  guide 
visitors  through  the  20-story 
publishing  plant,  uniquely  de¬ 
signed  for  a  gravity  flow  of  the 
work  in  the  processes  of  pub¬ 
lishing.  The  tour-diagrams  are 
used  in  connection  with  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  guided  tours. 


retail  advertiser,  having  studied 
this  study,  persists  in  advertis¬ 
ing  in  evening  newspapers,  he’s 
just  too  much  of  a  fool  to  stay  in 
business  no  matter  how  success¬ 
ful  he  is  or  becomes. 

Of  course,  the  Globe-Democrat 
is  not  concerned  with  the  morn¬ 
ing-evening  situation  the  coun¬ 
try  over.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  situation  in  its  own  market. 
It  is  attempting  in  this  study  to 
apply  what  appear  to  be  prac¬ 
tices  and  trends  in  other  cities 
to  a  local  situation. 

Yet  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  in  studying  advertiser  sales 
situations  in  markets  over  the 
country  preparatory  to  its  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  its  “All  Business 
Is  Local”  thesLs,  proved  that 
markets  differ  as  people  differ, 
and  that  what  is  true  in  Market 
A  is  not  necessarily  true  in  Mar¬ 
ket  B. 

This  is  internecine  strife  of 
the  worst  kind,  it  seems  to  us. 
Fortunately,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  enough  of  it  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  to  justify  a  gen¬ 
eral  alarm  call  —  but  there  is 
enough  of  it  to  warrant  a  gen¬ 
eral  warning.  In  any  dogfight 
of  this  kind,  it’s  the  outside  dog 
that  comes  along  and  quietly 
makes  off  with  the  bone.  That 
outside  dog.  in  this  instance, 
could  be  the  network  radio,  spot 
radio,  television,  magazines,  or 
any  other  competitive  advertis¬ 
ing  medium. 

A  lot  of  time  and  effort  and 
money  has  been  put  into  this 
study.  It  is  unfortunate,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  that  these  could 
not  have  been  expended  in  some 
enterprise  that  would  be  con¬ 
structive  for  all  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  rather  than  in  an  en¬ 
terprise  intended  to  be  destruc¬ 
tive  of  a  part  of  the  industry. 


Price  Investigation  I 

A  TWO-COLOR  ad  in  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun  for  J 
Dec.  14  is  bannerlined  “Price  j 
Investigation  to  Start.”  The  in-  1 
vestigator  theme  was  followed 
by  4x21  and  3x21  ads.  and  then 
on  Dec.  20,  again  using  the 
Bremerton  Sun’s  title  line  and 
news  type,  blazoned  in  red  was 
the  line  “Price  Investigation 
Nears  End.”  The  idea  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  A1  Dorenfeld,  Sun  re¬ 
tail  display  salesman. 

■ 

Personality  Feerture 
THE  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal 
is  running  a  series  of  thumb¬ 
nail  sketches  of  members  of  the 
local  police  department,  usually 
accompanied  by  a  cut.  The 
same  idea  is  being  used  by  the 
Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune  Sun 
in  connection  with  mail  carriers 
and  others  in  the  post  office  de 
partment. 

■ 

Pictorial  Shopping 
A  PICTORIAL  shopping  supple-  , 
ment  was  published  in  the  ' 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune 
just  before  Christmas.  Each  of 
four  pages  contained  quarter- 
page  pictures  of  “Deb  and  Don" 
visiting  the  subscribing  stores 
The  idea,  according  to  Ed  L. 
Cartridge,  advertising  director  ' 
of  the  H-T,  might  be  adapted  to 
other  special  occasions.  Deb 
and  Don  were  Don  D.  Patterson. 
Jr.,  assistant  ad  manager  of  the 
H-T,  and  his  wife,  Deborah. 

■ 

113,000  Ask  Patterns 

Milwaukee.  Wis. — During  the 
first  11  months  of  1948,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  received  113,- 
035  requests  for  patterns  and 
pattern  books  appearing  in  the 
newspaper. 


MOVING? 

WHEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  youi 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper 
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HOW  TO  STOP 


WORRYING 


A  young  executive  once  aisked  a  famous  publisher:  “What 
is  the  secret  of  making  a  profit?” 

“Spend  less  than  you  take  in.”  was  the  answer. 

A  still  better  reply  would  he:  “Take  in  more  than  you 
pay  out.”  Psychologically  there  is  quite  a  difference — 
because  the  emphasis  is  on  selling.  Beyond  a  certain 
point,  cutting  expenses  may  he  dangerous.  There  is  no 
danger  in  selling  more  and  earning  more. 

Well-directed  newspaper  promotion  makes  face-to-face 
selling  more  effective.  That’s  why  it’s  so  important  that 
the  man  who  pays  the  hills  should  understand  it.  He  is 
entitled  to  full  value  for  his  promotional  investment. 
And  he  gets  full  value  when  his  promotional  advertising 
appears  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


•Advertisers  and  agency  men  who  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
are  interested  in  keeping  informed  about  newspapers.  There  can 
be  no  other  reason. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  not  likely  to  attract  radio  script¬ 
writers  nor  television  specialists;  it  may  not  be  especially  helpful 
to  lithographers,  engravers,  artists.  Outdoor  advertising  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  many  other  types  of  ‘‘advertising’’  men  can  help 
swell  the  circulation  totals  of  advertising  trade  publications.  But 
in  judging  circulation  for  your  promotion,  what  kind  is  more 
important  than  how  many. 

VI  hen  your  objective  is  the  men  who  buy  newspaper 
s^ace— and  the  meti  who  influence  that  buying — it  is 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  which  gives  you  the  Coverage 
That  Counts.  And  the  entire  publication  works  for  you 
whether  your  individual  space  be  large  or  modest.  The 
secret  of  making  a  profit  is  to  concentrate  your  promotion 
and  selling  where  a  profit  can  be  made. 
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‘Reading’  Paper  on  Air 
Promotes  Decatur  Daily 


DECATUR,  Ill, — Each  morning, 

except  Sunday,  WSOY  listen¬ 
ers  around  Decatur  are  “read" 
the  morning  Herald  in  a  news¬ 
cast  sponsored  by  the  Decatur 
Herald  and  Review  circulation 
promotion  department  headed 
by  Harold  Barth. 

Announcer  Bob  Gobin  shakes 
out  the  Herald  each  morning  at 
7:15  and  reads  the  headlines 
and  feature  heads  from  the 
paper  as  part  of  the  program. 
By  adding  to  his  prepared  ar¬ 
ticles  such  expressions  as  "Now 
this  morning  on  page  three,  our 
local  news  page  .  .  or  ".  .  .  the 
society  page,  page  15,  contains 
a  recipe  this  morning  .  .  ."  Go- 
bin  gives  the  impression  he  is 
reading  the  morning  paper. 

Stressing  that  the  Herald  is 
delivered  the  same  day  in  the 
listening  area,  the  middle  com¬ 
mercial  alerts  listeners  to  arti¬ 
cles  and  features  of  value  and 
interest. 

Highlight  of  the  15-minute 
show  is  when  Bob  Lighthall  of 
the  circulation  staff  gets  readers 
themselves  to  tell  why  they  are 
regular  subscribers. 

For  instance,  one  farmer  sub¬ 
scriber  chuckled  over  the  air 
that  he  had  sold  his  tractor 
through  the  Herald  want-ads 
and  he  intended  to  sell  his  corn 
crop  the  same  way.  Crackling 
a  check  near  the  mike,  he  con¬ 
fided  that  he  was  going  to  buy 
a  new  tractor  the  same  way. 

In  order  to  get  such  effective 
testimonials.  Lightall  and  Go- 
bin  tour  the  trade  area  once 
each  week"  with  a  wire  recorder, 
informally  visiting  typical  sub¬ 
scribers  in  search  of  the  one 
particular  reason  why  they  take 
the  Herald. 

Lighthall  says  that  sometimes 
it  is  hard  to  get  only  one  par¬ 
ticular  reason  for  liking  the 
paper  and  he  has  to  be  content 
with  several.  When  the  testi¬ 
monials  don't  last  the  four  min¬ 
utes  allotted.  Gorbin  signs  off 
"reading"  late  weather  and  mar¬ 
ket  news. 

$3,200  a  Year  Paid 
To  Insure  Carriers 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La. — Accident 

protection  for  its  800  full  and 
part-time  carrier  boys  is  cost¬ 
ing  the  New  Orleans  Item  $3,200 
a  year,  according  to  Ralph 
Nicholson,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Insurance  companies  are  offer¬ 
ing  such  protection  for  $4  a  year 
per  boy. 

"As  a  result  of  propaganda 
that  the  papers  provid^  no 
compensation  for  injury  that 
might  be  incurred  while  boys 
were  delivering  papers,  the 
papers  agreed  to  provide  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  similar  to 
that  provided  for  other  employes 
under  the  state  laws,”  Nicholson 
explained. 

"Such  compensation  is  now 
required  by  an  act  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1948. 


"The  insurance  covers  acci¬ 
dents  to  boys  while  they  are 
delivering  papers  and  time  lost 
due  to  accidents. 

The  premium  is  very  low  be¬ 
cause  past  experience  shows 
that  few  such  accidents  occur. 
Carrying  papers  apparently 
isn’t  any  more  dangerous  than 
anything  else  boys  would  be 
doing  during  delivery  hours.’’ 

Carrier  boys  in  Louisiana  are 
permitted  to  deliver  afternoon 
papers  when  they  reach  the  age 
of  12.  The  minimum  age  for 
delivery  of  morning  papers  is 
14. 

Victory  On  Health  Certificates 

A  victory  over  the  Louisiana 
Labor  Department  in  a  case  in¬ 
volving  health  certificates  for 
carrier  bo.vs  has  been  won  by 
the  New  Orleans  Item. 

In  September,  1948,  the  labor 
department  translated  a  state 
law  as  meaning  that  all  news- 
paperboys  must  have  health  cer¬ 
tificates  before  being  issued 
street  trades  permits. 

Nicholson  disagreed  and  filed 
suit  against  the  labor  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  judge  sub.sequently  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  newspaper  and  de¬ 
nied  the  labor  department’s 
move  to  appeal  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

"We  thought  the  labor  depart¬ 
ment’s  action  was  contrary  to 
law,"  Nicholson  explained.  "We 
did  not  believe  they  had  the  au¬ 
thority  to  require  health  certifi¬ 
cates  in  all  cases. 

"We  thought  what  they  were 
doing  was  illegal  and  unneces¬ 
sary  and  that  it  would  only 
harass  prospective  carrierboys, 
their  parents  and  the  paper. 

Patient  attempts  to  reason 
with  labor  department  officials 
were  unsuccessful.  Nicholson 
continued.  Other  dailies  in  the 
state  similarly  met  with  failure. 

An  injunction  against  persons 
issuing  the  street  trades  permits 
was  secured  by  the  Item.  Coun¬ 
sel  for  the  labor  department 
.sought  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  appeal  was  denied. 

“The  suit  has  been  shelved.” 


Appointed  Rounds 

It  happened  in  Brainerd.  Min¬ 
nesota.  Farmer  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  Brainerd  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch  and  plunked  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  on  the  counter. 

"Couldn’t  go  home  today 
without  stopping  to  renew  my 
paper,"  he  said. 

"Well,  that’s  fine.”  answered 
the  clerk.  "We’re  glad  to  hear 
you  like  the  Dispatch  so  well.” 

“Oh.  I  like  the  paper  OK. 
but  the  main  reason  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  to  get  in  here  was 
to  make  sure  the  mailman  kept 
coming.  If  we  don’t  have  mail, 
he  takes  a  shortcut  and  saves 
himself  a  mile  and  a  half,  so 
this  is  the  best  way  I  know  to 
keep  the  road  open.” 


Nicholson  stated.  "But  if  it 
comes  up  again  we’ll  fight  it 
again.” 

Prior  to  the  court  battle,  the 
labor  department  relied  on  the 
Item’s  system  of  screening  pros¬ 
pective  carriers  except  in  ob¬ 
vious  ca.'-es. 

•‘Under  the  present  set-up. 
applicants  for  permits,  other¬ 
wise  qualified,  receive  such  per¬ 
mits  without  health  certifi¬ 
cates."  Nicholson  pointed  out. 

"The  permit  is  then  checked 
against  the  boy’s  health  record 
at  school  by  the  labor  depart¬ 
ment.  If  his  school  record  is 
not  up  to  standard,  he  must 
pass  a  new  physical  examination 
or  the  permit  is  revoked” 

Nicholson  is  in  favor  of  the 
school  check. 

In  Newfoundland,  Too 

ST.  JOHN’S.  Nfld.— The  Daily 

News,  morning  St.  John’s 
newspaper,  has  increased  its 
price  from  three  to  five  cents  a 
copy  because  of  higher  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

«  «  « 

Longview,  Wash. — The  Long¬ 
view  Daily  News  increased  its 
circulation  mail  rate  from  $7 
to  $9  a  year  on  Jan.  1.  The 
monthly  rate  increased  from 
75c  to  $1,  to  meet  the  carrier 
rate.  Two  months  ago  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  open  rate  was 
raised  from  $1.01  to  $1.19.  The 
day  the  raise  went  into  effect 
the  paper’s  circulation  reached 
16.000  for  the  first  time. 
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Governor  Asks 
Decency  Code 
For  Sex  Stories 

Dover.  Del. — Gov.  Walter  W 
Bacon,  in  his  message  to  tht 
1949  General  Assembly  of  De! 
aware,  brought  up  a  subject  o! 
concern  to  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations.  “Publication  o! 
details  of  proceedings  in  triak 
for  rape  and  kindred  offenses 
through  newspapers  and  radio," 
he  said,  "is  not  in  the  general 
public  interest.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  press  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations  great  improvement 
has  been  noted  in  recent  cases: 
but.  having  regard  always  for 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
General  Assembly  should  give 
this  matter  serious  consideration 
and  enact  laws  that  will  insure 
an  adequate  but  decent  repon 
of  the  proceedings  in  such 
cases." 

Delaware  newspapers  have 
used  tact  in  reporting  trials  ol 
such  cases,  yet  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  give  essential  in¬ 
formation. 

■ 

Carrier  Boys'  Choir 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — The  Son 
Antonio  E.rpress  -  News  boys 
choir  made  its  first  semi-public 
appearance  when  the  group  sang 
at  the  recent  annual  employes 
party  given  during  the  holidays 
by  the  newspapers  manage¬ 
ment.  Willard  Brown  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  carrier  activities  for  the 
Express  Publishing  Co. 
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Papers  Oppose 
Liquor  Ad  Ban 
In  Annapolis 

Annapolis,  Md. — The  Capital 
Gazette  Press,  Inc.,  has  asked  the 
Anne  Arundel  county  court  to 
throw  out  an  injunction  petition 
that  seeks  to  bar  its  newspapers 
from  publishing  Washington 
liquor  ads. 

E.  M.  Jackson,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Evening  Capital 
and  Weekly  Gazette,  said  his 
corporation’s  attorney  had  filed 
a  demurrer.  The  demurrer  as¬ 
serted  that  Albert  A.  Block,  who 

seeking  the  injunction,  has  no 
legal  basis  for  his  action,  espe¬ 
cially  under  the  rules  of  equity. 
Further,  it  was  argued,  the 
papers  had  violated  no  Mary¬ 
land  law. 

No  date  has  yet  been  set  on 
the  petition  for  the  injunction. 

Block,  whose  wife  is  licensed 
to  retail  liquor  in  Annapolis, 
had  alleged  that  Washington 
ads  appearing  in  the  papers  in¬ 
vited  "the  Maryland  public  to 
purchase  more  than  one  quart 
of  alcoholic  beverage  ( in  Wash¬ 
ington)  at  a  time  for  personal 
use."  Maryland  law  prohibits 
the  importing  of  more  than  two 
quarts  of  liquor  a  month  from 
out-of-state — and  then  only  one 
quart  at  a  time. 

Because  of  a  lower  tax  and 
occasional  price  wars,  liquor 
costs  less  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  than  in  Maryland. 

Jackson  said  the  newspapers 
were  opposing  the  petition  for 
an  injunction  “as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  not  as  a  defense 
tor  liquor  advertisements.” 

■ 

Ad  Ban  Adversely 
AHects  Czech  Dailies 

Thirty-year-old  Narodni  Osvo- 
boreni  of  Prague,  Czechoslova¬ 
kia.  suspended  publication  Dec. 
31.  reducing  Prague  dailies  to 
eight.  The  casualty  is  reported¬ 
ly  due  to  a  government  ordered 
reduction  of  advertising  space, 
alloted  Czech  journals. 

All  newspaper  advertising  in 
Czechoslovakia  must  be  cut  to 
of  total  space  this  year. 
Ho  display  advertising  is  per¬ 
mitted.  except  in  monthlies 
which  may  carry  until 

Jan.  30. 


THE 
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Sunday  Tabloid 
Starts  in  Reading 

Reading,  Pa.  —  The  Sunday 
Graphic,  a  tabloid  newspaper, 
will  appear  on  local  newsstands 
Jan.  14.  at  5c  a  copy.  Samuel 
B.  Fruchter  is  editor  and  puo- 
iisher.  The  Sunday  Graphic  is 
the  successor  of  the  Reading 
Graphic  which  was  published 
weekly  for  12  years  until  the 
war  and  other  circumstances 
forced  it  to  suspend  publication. 
Fruchter  served  overseas  for 
over  four  years  during  the  war. 

News  Service  Set  Up 

Industrial  Public  Relations 
Associates  has  established  a  co¬ 
operative  writing  service  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  for  newspaper 
coverage  of  events  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  and  metropolitan 
New  York.  In  the  firm  are 
eight  former  reporters  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fields  from  sports  to 
politics. 


Capital  ITU 
Gets  $6  Raise 

Washington — Members  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Typographical  Union 
(AFL)  who  had  requested  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  to  sanction 
a  strike  vote  against  Washing¬ 
ton's  four  daily  newspapers, 
have  agreed  to  accept  an  offer 
of  $6  a  week  pay  increase,  es¬ 
tablishing  the  following  scale: 
day  shift.  $91;  night  shift,  $96; 
third  shift,  $101. 

Increases  are  retroactive  to 
Nov.  12.  1948,  the  date  of  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  oral  agreement 
which  had  been  in  force  for  a 
year. 

Printers  had  asked  $15  a  week 
increase  and  the  publishers’ 
offer  of  $.5  stood  for  several 
weeks. 

Involved  is  a  35-hour  work¬ 
week  with  a  third  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion  for  all  printers  who  have 
been  on  their  present  jobs  for 
five  years  or  more. 


110,717  Items 
In  Omaha  Paper 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  The  Omaha 
World-Herald,  proud  of  its  rec¬ 
ord  in  publishing  the  news,  told 
readers  the  score  at  the  end  of 
1948. 

The  record  goes  back  to  1942 
when  a  total  of  98,520  news 
items  were  published  during 
the  year.  In  1943  the  total 
jumped  to  104,683  news  items. 
After  that  war  economies  and 
the  newsprint  shortage  took  ef¬ 
fect  and  the  1943  remained  the 
high  point  until  1948.  Last 
year  the  total  number  of  items 
climbed  to  110,717. 

SS  American  Reporter 

United  States  Lines  has  named 
one  of  its  vessels  American  Re¬ 
porter.  in  tribute  to  newspaper¬ 
men.  The  ship,  operating  in 
trans-Atlantic  trade,  was  origi¬ 
nally  christened  Red  Jacket. 
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Reputation 

In  1948  The  Miami  Herald  won  a  total  of  14  national  and  regional  awards 
for  distinguished  journalistic  achievement,  --  tribute  to  The  Miami  Herald's 
reputation  for  consistent  excellence  in  presenting  the  news. 


Readership 


Outstanding  news  and  picture  coverage,  and  a  wealth  of  national  and  local 
features  make  The  Miami  Herald  "best  read”,  account  largely  for  its  con¬ 
sistent  circulation  leadership  of  the  state,  as  well  as  its  amazingly  high 
coverage  (98.9%)  in  the  Greater  Miami  area. 


Response 


Consistent  results,  and  solid  coverage  of  this  rich  year-round  market...  they ’re 
both  yours  with  just  one  paper...Tne  Miami  Herald,  one  of  the  first  five  in 
the  Nation  in  total  advertising,  and  First  in  Florida  in  the  kind  of  active 
reader  response  that  makes  for  Sales. 
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J.  R.  Young  Talk 
Stirs  Battle  in 
Congress,  Press 

Washington— This  city,  which 
has  more  politicians  and  politics 
than  any  spot  of  comparable 
size  in  the  world  ( despite  the 
fact  that  its  residents  cannot 
vote)  has  whipped  up  a  po¬ 
litical  fight  saturated  with  news¬ 
paper  personality  interest. 

J.  Russell  Young,  veteran 
White  House  correspondent  for 
the  Washington  Star,  is  serving 
his  second  term  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners — 
Presidentially  appointed  body 
which  administers  the  affairs 
of  Washington  and  is  answer- 
able  to  Congress.  And  Congress 
appropriates  much  of  the  money 
si^nt  for  operation  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  government,  a  necessary 
action  because  so  large  a  part 
of  the  city  is  occupied  by  fed¬ 
eral  buildings  and  is  nontaxable. 

Young  addressed  a  civic  re¬ 
ception  for  new  members  of 
Congress  last  week  and  lec¬ 
tured  the  lawmakers  on  their 
responsibilities  toward  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  meanwhile 
singling  out  certain  members 
•of  Congress  for  special  censure. 

He  is  being  lambasted  by  the 
Washington  Post,  defended  by 
the  Times-Herald.  The  former 
.suggests  Young  should  be  dis¬ 
placed,  while  the  latter  com¬ 
mends  him  for  “having  the  guts 
to  tell  Congress  off.” 

The  fight  has  reached  the  halLs 
•of  Congress.  Rep.  John  L.  Mc¬ 
Millan.  South  Carolina  Demo¬ 
crat.  active  in  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  affairs,  called  for  “a  new 
•commissioner,  a  good  active  man 
who  can  handle  the  situation 
and  cooperate  with  Congress " 

On  the  other  hand.  Rep.  Karl 
Stefan .  Nebraska  Republican, 
said:  "I  thought  it  was  a  good, 
honest,  sincere  speech.  He 
wanted  to  impress  the  new 
members  with  the  fiscal  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  cit.v.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion.  he  did  not  talk  long 
enough." 

Meanwhile,  the  working  press 
is  taking  sides.  Through  his 
long  association  with  the  White 
House  pressroom.  Young  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  "benevolent 
•dictator”  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents'  Association  and 
for  many  years  hand-picked  its 
officers -  or  at  least  so  say  the 
correspondents  covering  other 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  latter  group  is  .seeking  a 
candidate  to  back,  if  Young 
goes,  but  admits  the  probability 
that  the  drive  against  the  pres¬ 
ent  commissioner  will  fizzio  out 
before  his  term  expires  in  mid¬ 
year. 


Office  Held  Up 

Philadelphia  —  While  crowds 
thronged  central  city  streets 
watching  the  annual  Mummers’ 
Parade  on  Jan.  8,  a  lone  armed 
bandit  held  up  the  new  midcity 
office  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  at  1413  Walnut  St.,  across 
from  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel, 
and  stole  $1,000  in  cash  from  two 
cashiers. 


Salient  Facts  In  Italics 
Hold  Editorial  On  Track 


Plans  Laid 
For  Coverage 
Of  Red  Trial 


By  Edward  L  Fay 

WATERBURY,  Conn.  —  An  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  paper's  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  being  watched 
with  close  interest  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
Republican.  It  is  a  brief,  con¬ 
cise  paragraph  which  leads  off 
each  editorial.  Typographically, 
it  is  eye-catching  and  seems  to 
be  accomplishing  its  purposes. 

The  idea  is  not  so.ely  eye 
appeal  but  mind  appeal,  says 
William  W.  Vosburgh,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Republican, 
the  American,  and  the  Stinday 
Republican. 

“In  a  sense,”  he  said,  “we  have 
adapted  the  idea  of  the  news 
lead  which  is  designed  to  state 
the  salient  facts  of  a  news 
story."  For  the  editorial  page, 
however,  we  want  to  tell  the 
reader  first,  that  we  have  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  reading  and 
at  the  same  time  give  him  a 
hint  of  what  it’s  all  about.  The 
heading,  of  course,  has  a  sim¬ 
ilar  purpose  but  it  is  merely 
topical,  not  informative. 

No  Adverse  Criticism 

"The  new  style  has  been  in 
use  now  for  a  little  more  than 
two  months  and  seems  to  have 
general  reader  acceptance.  At 
least  we  have  had  no  adverse 
criticism.  A  wholly  unexpected 
result  is  the  effect  the  plan  has 
had  on  the  editorial  writers 
themselves.  The  thought  that 
goes  into  that  italicized  para¬ 
graph.  like  the  third  rail  of  a 
subway  train,  provides  the 
power  for  the  rest  of  the  edi¬ 
torial.  It  is  also  a  guide  focus¬ 
ing  the  writer's  mind  and  keep¬ 
ing  his  train  of  thought  from 
jumping  the  track  and  landing 
off  somewhere  up  on  the  boule¬ 
vard. 

The  italicized  paragraph  sets 
forth  an  argument.  Whether  it 
is  arbitrary  or  doctrinaire,  the 
development  of  the  idea  in  the 
body  of  the  editorial  takes  off 
the  curse.  It  is  an  effort  to  meet 
in  part  some  of  the  criticisms  of 
editorials  voiced  at  meetings  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  Editorial 
writers’  conferences." 

Horizontal  Makeup 

"We  have  found."  Mr.  Vos¬ 
burgh  added,  “that  that  one  little 
paragraph,  by  keeping  the  edi¬ 
torial  writer  to  the  point  in 
many  instances,  helps  us  to 
avoid  lengthy,  repetitive  editor¬ 
ials.  We  do  not  absolutely  ban 
lengthy  editoriaLs.  If  a  subject 
is  urgent  or  important  enough 
to  warrant  an  editorial  of  half 
a  column  or  even  a  column,  we 
let  her  go.  But  even  in  those 
not-too-frequent  cases  that  have 
come  along  since  we  began  to 
use  the  italicized  paragraph 
lead,  it  has  been  just  as  much 
of  a  help  as  in  the  shorter  edi¬ 
torials.” 

Other  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Republican's  editorial  page  and 
in  the  American’s  as  well.  Hor¬ 
izontal  makeup  has  been  adopt¬ 


ed  and  whitd"  space,  used  gen¬ 
erously  on  editorial  pages,  has 
been  extended  to  syndicated  col¬ 
umns,  letters  to  the  editor  and 
material  reprinted  from  other 
newspapers. 

The  American  has  retained  its 
cartoon,  nearly  three  colunrms  in 
width,  on  political,  economic  and 
social  subjects  but  the  Repub¬ 
lican  continues  to  use  daily  a 
humorous  cartoon.  The  Sunday 
Republican  carries  a  cartoon  by 
C.  Louis  ( Mort )  Mortlson  on 
some  phase  of  local,  regional  or 
state  interest.  Mort  has  carried 
out  this  assignment  every  week 
for  more  than  25  years. 

“Whether  to  meet  criticism  of 
editoria.  pages,  or  not,”  said  Mr. 
Vosburgh.  “we  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  experiments  to  find 
new  ways  to  make  our  pages 
more  attractive  and  more  read¬ 
able.  Despite  loud  shouts  of  our 
critics  in  the  past  few  years,  the 
editorial  page  is  still  a  force  in 
American  life.  It  has  not  for¬ 
feited  its  leadership  though 
there  have  been  instances  when 
its  arguments  have  been  ig¬ 
nored.  Editorial  pages  are  no 
more  infallible  than  their  mak¬ 
ers  but  they  still  function  as  the 
voices  of  differing  opinions  out 
of  which  come  the  compromises 
which  make  our  American  de¬ 
mocracy  work.  We  can’t  do 
everything  but  we’re  certainly 
trying  to  do  our  best  for  our 
readers." 


Grody  Gets  Scoop 
In  Louis  Intervie-w 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Ray  Grody, 
boxing  writer  on  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  altered  the  tune  of  the 
Joe  Louis  stor¬ 
ies  when  he  re-  ’ 

vealed  that  - 

Louis  during 
the  course  of  his  »  W 

champion- 
ship  reign,  has  M 

received  hund-  V 
reds  of  threat- 
ening  letters. 

viewed  Louis 
prior  to  his  re-  iSonm 

cent  exhibition 
bout  with  Billy 
Conn  in  Chica-  Grody 

go,  and  his  storv  was  published 
in  the  Sunday  Sentinel  on  Dec. 
12. 

Louis  revealed  to  Grody,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  many  threatening  letters 
before  each  of  his  title  bouts. 
International  News  Service 
picked  up  Grody 's  story  and 
many  newspapers  gave  it  promi¬ 
nent  play. 

■ 

Travel  Forum 

Wilmington.  Del. — The  third 
annual  travel  forum,  sponsored 
by  the  News-Journal  Co.  and  the 
YMCA.  was  started  Jan.  7  in  the 
YMCA  auditorium,  with  about 
1.200  persons  in  attendance. 

EDITOR  S  PU 


Press  and  federal  governmen;) 
representatives  met  in  New  York  [ 
last  week  to  work  out  elaborate 
arrangements  for  coverage  o' 
the  conspiracy  trial  of  12  Com-  I 
munist  party  officials,  slated  to  i 
begin  Jan.  17  in  United  States  ' 
District  court. 

City  editors  of  New  York 
dailies  and  the  three  major  wire 
services  were  asked  to  send 
delegates  to  a  conference  with 
Irving  H.  Saypol,  chief  assistant 
U.  S.  attorney.  The  group  i 
scanned  the  layout  of  the  court¬ 
room  and  worked  out  a  basic 
plan. 

Each  of  the  wire  services  wa' 
given  two  "preferred”  seats-; 
on  the  aisle.  Reporters  for  al-j 
ternoon  papers,  whose  deadlines! 
make  it  necessary  for  much  [ 
movement  in  and  out  of  the  I 
courtroom,  drew  accessible  seate 
also. 

Saypol  told  E  &  P  his  office  ^ 
has  been  flooded  with  requeste 
for  press  seats.  It  was  decided 
to  limit  press  seats  to  70.  , 

Three  special  rooms  have  beer ! 
set  up  for  the  press — one  focr 
leased  wires,  a  second  for  cor 
respondents,  a  third  for  photog¬ 
raphers.  Similar  arrangement 
have  been  made  for  broadcasting 
facilities. 

Trial  assignments  had  not  yet  f 
been  completed  by  the  wire 
services  this  week.  But  Asso  f 
ciated  Press  said  George  O’Brie:  ’ 
would  be  among  its  reporters', 
there:  United  Press  tentatively 
scheduled  H.  D.  Quigg  and  Jack 
Fox  to  cover,  and  International 
News  Service  said  its  trial  bu¬ 
reau  would  be  headed  by  Jimmy 
Kilgallen. 

It  is  estimated  the  trial  will 
run  at  least  two  months. 

■ 

N.  Y.  State  Gro'wers 
Urged  to  Advertise 

Utica,  N.  Y. — A  sharp  increase  j 
in  advertising  activities  was 
urged  upon  the  annual  joint 
convention  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Growers  and  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growen 
Association  here. 

Kris  P.  Bevin,  representing 
the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association,  said  it's 
time  for  the  industry  to  "do  a 
real  merchandising  job.  Wth 
the  millions  spent  in  production, 
we  are  just  spending  pennies 
for  our  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  program.” 

■ 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Paper 
Wins  Libel  Dismissal 

A  $250,000  libel  suit  againat 
the  Columbus  (Ga. )  Ledger- En¬ 
quirer  newspapers  has  been  dis“ 
missed  in  Muscogee  County  Su¬ 
per  i  or  Court  by  Judge  T.  nicK 
Fort  on  motion  of  the  plaintiff 
Dr.  J.  Frank  Morris,  of  For! 
Worth,  Tex.,  a  Baptist  minister 
Attorneys  said  there  was  no  set¬ 
tlement.  .  . 

Dr.  Morris  had  charged  in  n>i 
suit  that  his  reputation  was  danv 
aged  by  an  editorial  publisneo 
in  May,  1947. 
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Million-Ad  Club 
Can  Celebrate; 
Goal  is  Reached 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Hotiston 
Chronicle  this  week  announced 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  a  Texas  newspaper 
it  had  published  more  than  1,- 
000,000  classified  ads  in  a  single 
year. 

The  record  was  set  with  a 
total  of  1,004,123  separate  ads, 
according  to  J.  H.  Shelp,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 

A  count  of  the  classified  ads 
was  first  kept  by  the  Chronicle 
in  1913  when  the  total  was 
266.989. 

The  Chronicle  employs  40 
young  women  in  its  telephone 
classified  service.  With  12  other 
members  of  the  department, 
they  handled  the  entire  job.  In 
1913,  the  department  consisted 
of  three  women  and  a  manager. 

When  it  was  apparent  in 
April  of  last  year  that  the  total 
for  the  entire  year  might  ex¬ 
ceed  1.000,000  ads,  a  “1,000,000 
Ad  Club’’  was  organized  in  the 
department  with  each  employe 
a  member.  The  club  celebrated 
with  a  party  at  which  prizes 
were  award^  for  outstanding 
accomplishments. 

■ 

232  Inches,  32  Days, 

In  Classified  Gift  Ads 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — ’The  Char¬ 
lotte  News  classified  department 
carried,  for  32  consecutive  days, 
a  total  of  232  inches  daily  of 
set-solid  classified  gift  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Walter  C.  Schmidt,  is  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  and 
his  staff  of  five  salesmen  and 
four  phone  girls  began  their 
presentation  in  September  for 
this  Gift  Guide  promotion,  and 
did  no  selling  after  Nov.  20. 

■ 

‘Old  Lady,'  New  Dress 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  “The  Old 
Lady  of  State  Street,”  well  into 
her  185th  year,  has  a  new  edi¬ 
torial  page  dress,  the  Hartford 
Courant  announced  proudly  the 
other  day.  New  typographical 
design  and  new  features,  includ¬ 
ing  a  humorous  cartoon  and  an 
Editors’  Roundtable,  character¬ 
ize  the  new  makeup.  Herbert 
Brucker  is  editor. 


50%  FASTER 


•No  counting.  No  filling 
out  lines.  Linotype’s  Self- 
Quadder  does  it  automat¬ 
ically— up  to  50%  faster 
than  hand  quadding. 

- - - 

CasIttM.  f'hettenHam  Bold  Cond.  <md 
GotHte  No.  13 


Censorship  Ends, 
Circulation  Rises 

Los  Angeles  —  Government 
censorship  has  been  relaxed  in 
El  Salvador  since  the  Dec.  14 
revolution,  with  the  result  that 
circulation  of  El  Diario  de  Hoy, 
published  in  San  Salvador,  has 
risen  20%,  according  to  Satur- 
nino  Viera  Altamirano,  business 
inanager  of  the  paper,  who  ar¬ 
rived  here  last  week. 

Altamirano  is  visiting  Califor¬ 
nia  in  search  of  additional 
sources  of  newsprint.  Ironical¬ 
ly,  the  Swedish  motorship  Bio 
Bio  on  which  he  reached  here, 
was  loaded  to  the  Plimsoll  mark 
with  newsprint — all  ticketed  to 
Southern  California  newspapers. 

Alaska  Daily  Appoints 

M.  D.  Blomberg  &  Associates. 
New  York,  have  been  appointed 
as  advertising  representatives 
for  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Times,  which  became  a  daily 
last  May  after  18  months  as  a 
semi-weekly. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Fraud  Expose 
Wins  Award 

Philadelphia  —  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  its  editorial 
writer,  Harold  Wlegand,  are  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
Club’s  1948  annual  award  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Wiegand  Is  president  of 
the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club.  Fourth 
Estate  Square  Club  Is  an  or¬ 
ganization  composed  of  news¬ 
papermen  and  radio  men  of  the 
Masonic  Order. 

The  award  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  Inquirer’s  crusading 
expose  in  connection  with  al¬ 
leged  frauds  by  former  State 
Banking  Department  officials  in 
manipulation  of  closed  building 
and  loan  association  dealings. 
Wiegand  was  featured  for  his 
editorials  on  the  subject. 

Both  Wiegand  and  Walter  H. 
Annenberg,  editor  and  publisher, 
are  to  receive  plaques  indica¬ 


tive  of  the  club's  recognition  of 
achievement.  Robert  Vale,  for¬ 
mer  Daily  News  editor  and  ex¬ 
president  of  Fourth  Estate 
Square  Club,  presided  at  the 
award. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Expands  Farm  Section 

Philadelphia — Beginning  with 
its  issue  of  Sunday,  Jan.  9,  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  expanded 
its  coverage  of  farm  and  garden 
news,  with  an  announcement 
that  the  department  would  be 
under  the  supervision  of  R.  B. 
Farnham.  who  was  for  many 
years  a  professor  of  ornamental 
horticulture  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Farnham  is  the  editor  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “Grounds  for  Living,” 
a  recently  published  book,  as 
well  as  many  articles  and 
pamphlets  on  horticulture.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  he  conducted 
a  State-wide  pro^am  by  radio 
on  horticulture  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 


We’re  always  searching  * 
for  ^missing  heirs' 


One  of  our  more 
interesting  activ¬ 
ities  is  tracking 
down  the  rightful 
owners  of  sums  of 
money,  which  stand  on  our  books 
to  the  credit  of  “lost”  policyholders 
or  their  beneficiaries. 

Our  efforts  are  continually  being 
rewarded  by  the  pleasure  of  de¬ 
lighting  someone  with  money  from 
a  life  insurance  policy  he  didn’t 
know  existed. 

The  money  represents  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  pxilicies  purchased  some¬ 
times  as  long  ago  as  fifty  years. 
Usually  in  these  cases  the  policy¬ 
holder  paid  his  premiums  for  a 


time,  and  then  for  one  reason  or 
another  converted  to  a  fully  paid 
policy  for  a  reduced  sum. 

In  the  course  of  time  our  contact 
with  him  is  broken,  our  letters  re¬ 
turned  marked  “not  known”,  and 
on  our  records  he  becomes  a  “lost” 
policyholder.  We’re  taking  every 
possible  step  to  minimize  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lost  policyholders,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  search  for  these 
“missing  heirs”  who  must  be  traced 
from  state  to  state. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
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Oak  Ridger 
Staff  Prepared 
For  Jan.  20  Start 

Chester,  Pa. — All  set  to  begin 
publication  of  his  new  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  daily  newspaper, 
the  Oak  Ridger,  on  Thursday, 
Jan.  20,  Publisher  Alfred  G.  Hill, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ches¬ 
ter  Times,  this  week  announced 
the  complete  roster  of  executive 
personnel  who  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  Southern  operation. 

As  previously  announc^  (E. 
&  P.,  Nov.  6,  1948),  Donald 
McKay  and  Richard  D.  Smyser, 
transferees  from  the  Chester 
Times,  are  to  be  publisher  and 
managing  editor,  respectively. 
It  is  now  announced  the  news 
editor  is  to  be  Joseph  Hill,  until 
recently  managing  editor  of  the 
Spencer  (Iowa)  Reporter.  He 
is  a  son  of  Ormond  P.  Hill,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kearney  (Neb.) 
Hub,  the  latter  being  a  brother 
of  Publisher  Alfred  G.  Hill. 

Byrne  Ad  Manager 

Advertising  manager  of  the 
Oak  Ridger  is  Dale  Byren.  He 
was  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Spencer  (Iowa)  Reporter. 

Byrne’s  assLstants  will  be  La- 
verne  Lane,  from  the  Spencer 
Reporter,  and  Glen  Abend,  from 
the  Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Tribune. 

Circulation  manager  will  be 
Joseph  Leiser,  who  until  re¬ 
cently  held  the  same  position 
with  the  Spencer  Reporter. 

In  the  news  department  as  a 
key  member  of  the  news  staff 
will  be  Miss  Helen  Knox,  who 
has  been  with  the  Morristown 
I  Tenn.)  Sun. 

Heading  up  the  new  paper's 
mechanical  department  will  be 
George  W.  Holloway,  a  native 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  who 
learned  the  printing  trade  in  the 
plant  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal-Sentinel.  For  eight 
years  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  composing  room  of  the 
Nashville  ( Tenn. )  Banner,  and 
for  seven  years  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  at  the  Elizabeth 
( N.  J. )  Journal.  Holloway  was 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Me¬ 
chanical  Cbnference  for  years 
and  has  been  active  in  recent 
years  in  ANPA  mechanical  con¬ 
ference  affairs. 

As  of  Jan.  10,  23  of  27  plant 
employes  had  been  hired.  An 
AP  leased  wire  was  being  in¬ 
stalled  this  week.  Three  car¬ 
loads  of  newsprint  so  far  have 
been  unloaded.  For  the  time 
being  the  Oak  Ridger  will  op¬ 
erate  without  photographic  and 
engraving  equipment.  All  fea¬ 
tures  have  been  contracted  for. 

Lester  A.  Walker,  a  former 
partner  of  Hill  in  Fremont,  Neb., 
journalistic  operations,  super¬ 
vised  the  laying  out  of  the  new 
plant.  Publisher  Hill  says  the 
Oak  Ridger  represents  “my  most 
efficient  operation.’’ 

Latest  developments  indicate 
that  government  plans  for 
throwing  open  the  city  of  Oak 
Ridge  to  the  general  public  on 
a  proposed  date  of  Jan.  20  will 
probably  he  postponed.  Never¬ 
theless.  unless  an  emergency  in¬ 
tervenes,  the  Oak  Ridger  will  go 
to  press  with  Vol.  1.  No.  1,  on 
scheduled  time.  Originally  it 


Smyser  Holloway 

had  been  planned  to  have  both 
events  coincide. 

Initial  run  of  the  Oak  Ridger 
will  be  a  sampling  edition  of 
12,000  copies  with  which  the  en¬ 
tire  community  will  be  circular¬ 
ized.  Hill  said  he  expects  to 
develop  a  circulation  of  10,000 
on  short  order  and  is  hopeful  of 
having  8,000  at  the  end  of  the 
first  three  weeks. 

The  paper  will  publish  five 
days  weekly  as  an  evening  pa¬ 
per,  Mondays  through  Fridays. 
It  will  sell  for  5c  a  copy,  15c 
weekly. 

Advertising  schedules  are 
promising,  said  Publisher  Hill. 
National  representatives  of  the 
new  publication  will  be  Mid- 
South  Dailies. 

■ 

World's  Fair  Urged 
To  Honor  Franklin 

A  suggestion  that  an  Inter¬ 
national  Benjamin  Franklin 
World’s  Fair  be  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1956  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  250th  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  first  “Poor  Rich¬ 
ard”  was  made  this  week  by 
Herman  Jaffe,  a  New  York 
printing  company  executive  and 
member  of  the  International 
Benjamin  Franklin  Society. 

In  letters  to  Mayor  Bernard 
Samuels  of  Philadelphia  and  to 
Harry  Hawkins,  president  of 
the  Poor  Richard  Club,  Jaffe 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
“Franklin  could  truly  be  termed 
the  grandfather  of  our  country 
and.  measured  by  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  could  well  be  called  the 
greatest  American  of  them  all. 
useful  to  our  country  and  to  all 
mankind.” 

Jaffe  wrote: 

“In  a  few  days,  on  Jan.  17, 
1949,  we  commemorate  the 
243rd  anniversary  of  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin’s  birthdate  and  it  would  be 
very  appropriate  to  have  some 
announcement  that  plans  for 
this  250th  anniversary  in  the 
form  of  a  World’s  Fair  are  being 
considered.” 

■ 

$150,000  Libel  Action 
Filed  in  Salem,  Ore. 

Salem,  Ore.  —  Punitive  dam¬ 
ages  of  $100,000  and  general 
damages  of  $50,000  are  sought 
by  Andrew  Burk,  defeated  for 
sheriff  of  Marion  county.  Ore., 
at  the  last  general  election,  in 
a  libel  action  filed  Jan.  4  against 
George  Putnam,  doing  business 
as  the  Capital  Journal,  Salem. 

Burk  ba.sed  his  allegations  on 
an  editorial  published  in  the 
newspaper  during  the  campaign 
in  which  reference  was  made  to 
Burk  during  the  time  he  served 
as  sheriff  here  a  number  of 
years  ago. 


Record  Corps 
Of  756  to  Cover 
Inauguration 

Washington  —  The  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  President  Truman  Jan.  20 
will  be  the  most  extensively 
covered  induction  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  in 
history. 

Accommodations  will  be  made 
available  Monday  at  the  (Cap¬ 
itol  to  756  members  of  the 
working  press  whose  applica¬ 
tions  are  on  file,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  578  additional  tickets 
to  press  guests”  will  take  place 
at  the  same  time. 

The  writers  will  have  space 
in  the  open,  directly  under  the 
stand  on  which  President  Tru¬ 
man  will  take  the  oath  of  office 
and  deliver  his  address.  Guests 
— largely  the  wives  of  members 
of  the  congressional  press  gal¬ 
leries,  newspapermen  who  failed 
to  apply  in  time  to  be  listed  for 
pre.ss  seats,  and  visiting  editors 
and  publishers — also  will  have 
vantage  places. 

Preferred  Seatii 

Sam  Brightman.  press  chief 
for  the  inaugural,  has  disposed 
of  a  very  limited  number  of 
press  seats  opposite  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  reviewing  stand  in  front 
of  the  White  House,  where  re¬ 
porters  are  expected  to  see  the 
Truman  family  from  time  to 
time  as  they  intermittently  come 
out  into  the  open  to  view  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  hours-long  parade 
that  is  in  the  making. 

Because  Washington  weather 
seldom  cooperates  with  the  In¬ 
augural  Committee,  it  will  be 
unusual  if  the  newsmen  are  not 
covering  in  bitter  cold,  or  worse. 
None  but  the  hardy  will  attempt 
to  open  portable  typewriters 
and  write  running  stories,  but 
many  of  the  larger  bureaus,  as 
well  as  the  press  associations, 
have  arranged  to  set  up  leased 
wires  and  will  dictate  on  the 
spot.  Telephones  will  be  placed 
for  local  and  nearby  newspapers 
- for  that  matter  for  any  cor¬ 
respondents  who  indicate  early 
enough  a  desire  for  that  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  Standing  Committee  of 
Gallery  Corre'pondents,  assist¬ 
ed  by  Supt.  Harold  Beckley  of 
the  Senate  gallery  and  Supt. 
William  J.  Donaldson  of  the 
House  gallery,  will  handle  the 
distribution  of  credentials,  and 
with  their  aides  will  be  on  hand 
to  assist  on  Inauguration  Day. 
Police  from  many  cities  in  the 
Fast  will  be  on  duty  in  the 
Capitol,  one  of  their  chores  be¬ 
ing  to  see  that  the  press  facil¬ 
ities  are  not  gobbled  up  by 
“outsiders.” 

Almost  500  radio  correspond¬ 
ents  and  their  technical  staffs 
will  be  in  service  here,  includ¬ 
ing  the  crews  which  will  be  in 
charge  of  television,  for  the  first 
time,  the  installation  of  a  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Virtuall.v  the  entire  staffs  of 
Washington’s  four  newspapers 
will  be  writing  the  main  stories 
or  sidelights  of  what  develops 
into  souvenir  editions.  Radio 
stations  in  th<s  area  will  be  on 
what  will  add  up  to  sunrise  to 
sunset  coverage.  Local  media 


have  the  cooperation  and  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  publicity  committW 
headed  by  James  Williaa 
Bryan,  newspaperman,  civic 
leader,  and,  at  times,  federal 
government  executive. 

News  interest  is  added  to  the 
event  because  there  has  been 
nothing  like  it  since  1941.  The 
1944  induction  was  on  the  White 
House  porch,  because  of  wai 
conditions. 

■ 

J.  H.  Martin  Named 
Head  of  Del-Mar- Va 

Wilmington,  Del. — Joseph  H. 
Martin,  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
Sunday  Star,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Del-Mar-Va  Press 
Association  at  the  annual  meeV 
ing  of  that  body  here  Jan.  8. 
He  succeeds  F.  Ralph  Grappe^ 
haus,  co-publisher  of  Delmarvi 
News  of  Selbyville,  Del.  Wright 
Robinson,  publisher  of  the  Sea- 
ford  (Del.)  Leader,  was  elected 
vicepresident,  and  Richard  I, 
Rinard,  city  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Journal-Every  Evening, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  and 
the  luncheon  which  followed, 
included  Mayor  Joseph  S.  Wil¬ 
son  of  Wilmington,  who  ex¬ 
tended  greetings  of  the  city; 
Elbert  N.  Carvel,  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  spoke  for  the 
state;  J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.,  Dela¬ 
ware’s  junior  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate;  U.  S.  Representa¬ 
tive  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  and  Wilbert 
B.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Council  of  Churches. 

The  association  is  composed 
of  publishers  and  editors  of 
newspapers  in  Delaware  and  the 
nine  Maryland  and  two  Virginia 
counties  east  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

■ 

Apprentice  Committee 
Formed  in  San  Antonio 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  —  Photo- 
Engravers  Local  Union  No.  49 
and  their  employers  have 
formed  a  joint  apprenticeship 
committee,  equally  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  union  and  employers. 

Standards  of  apprenticeship 
were  developed  for  photo-en¬ 
graving  in  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  field  in  accordance  with 
national  standards  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  set  up  jointly  by  the 
industry. 

Representing  employers  on 
the  committee  are  Houton 
Await,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  Express  and  Evening  Newt, 
as  chairman,  and  Benton  T.  Wal¬ 
den,  member;  for  the  local,  John 
F.  Comstock,  secretary,  and 
Jack  M,  Reinhardt,  member. 

The  program  was  set  up  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 
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All  About  Hawaii 

Honolulu,  T.  H. — In  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Hawaii’s  becoming  the 
49th  state  in  the  near  future, 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  has 
produced  for  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  a  352-page  book,  “ALL 
ABOUT  HAWAII.”  It  contains 
complete  and  current  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  islands,  language, 
industry,  facts  and  figures,  his¬ 
tory  and  1947-48  directory.  Its 
price  is  $1.15  by  mail  to  the 
mainland. 
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Second  Volume 
Of  Churchill 
Series  Readied 

Winston  Churchill’s  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  war  memoirs  is  due  to 
arrive  in  this  country  May  1, 
and  when  it  comes,  Theodore  M. 
^rnstein  will  set  it  aside  and 
wait. 

Bernstein,  assistant  night  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  just  finished  editing 
Volume  II,  which  will  appear 
in  30  installments  beginning 
Feb.  4. 

Volume  II,  Bernstein  believes, 
is  "even  finer  than  the  first  vol¬ 
ume.” 

His  experiences  with  Volume 
II  —  "Their  Finest  Hour”  —  has 
taught  him  not  to  do  today  what 
can  be  put  off  until  tomorrow. 
Last  spring  Churchill’s  original 
manuscript  arrived,  marked  “fi¬ 
nal.”  An  editor  of  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  which  will  run  the  mem¬ 
oirs  concurrently  with  the 
Times,  suggested  he  and  Bern¬ 
stein  start  working  on  the  chore 
immediately. 

By  July  4,  the  job  was  done. 
The  series  was  set  up  in  type. 
In  October,  a  second  complete 
manuscript  arrived.  This  one 
also  said  “final,”  and  was  accen¬ 
tuated  with  a  star.  Bernstein 
finished  the  job  a  second  time. 

A  few  months  later,  a  third 
complete  manuscript  came, 
marked  “revised  final.”  Bern¬ 
stein  shrugged  and  did  it  again. 
Fortunately,  he  considers  the  job 
a  "labor,  of  love,”  since  he  has 
profound  admiration  for 
Churchill  as  a  war  leader  and 
as  a  literary  stylist. 

The  Times  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States  that 
will  carry  the  memoirs — ^Times 
and  Life  paid  Churchill  $1,000,- 
OOO  for  serialization  rights.  Both 
publications  together  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  print  40%  of  each  vol¬ 
ume.  The  Times  will  run  98,000 
words,  Life  60,000,  most  of  them 
overlapping. 

Bernstein  was  chosen  for  the 
editing  job  because  he  was  for¬ 
eign  ^itor  throughout  the  war 
and  is  intimate  with  the  period 
Churchill  covers.  But  any  er¬ 
rors  in  fact  he  finds  cannot  be 
corrected.  Instead,  a  wire  Is 
sent  to  Churchill,  who  makes  the 
change  himself.  Not  a  single 
word  can  be  altered  in  the 
manuscript.  Only  copyreading 
changes  can  be  made. 

Among  the  errors  Bernstein 
spotted  was  a  reference  to  a 
U.  S.  Battleship  which,  when  he 
diecked,  turned  out  to  be  a 
heavy  cruiser,  the  Louisville. 
But  Bernstein  attributes  most  of 
the  errors  to  Churchill’s  secre¬ 
taries. 


Si*.  Call-Bulletin  Runs 
TV  Because'  Contest 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  —  Ten 
television  sets  are  being  offered 
winners  of  a  50-word  contest  on 
“I  would  like  a  television  set 
because”  by  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. 

The  Call-Bulletin  is  also  in¬ 
tensifying  its  coverage  of  local 
TV  developments. 


Will  Rogers,  Jr. 
Adopts  Indian  Boy 

Los  Angeles  —  Will  Rogers, 
Jr.,  co-publisher  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  (Calif.)  Citizen  and  son  of 
the  late  humorist,  has  adopted 
a  Navajo  Indian  boy  through 
Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  boy,  10  years 
old,  was  named  Clem  Rogers, 
after  a  Cherokee  Indian  who 
was  Will  Rogers,  Jr.’s  grand¬ 
father.  Young  Clem  is  10. 

The  Rogers  earlier  adopted 
another  Indian  boy,  Randy,  11, 
a  Cherokee  relation.  Rogers 
was  active  last  winter  in  cam¬ 
paigns  to  assist  impoverished 
Navajos  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Rogers  shares  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Citizen  with  his 
brother.  James. _ 

R.  H.  McKinney, 
Miller  Join 
Gannett  Board 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.  elected  two  new  di¬ 
rectors  last  week.  R.  H.  McKin¬ 
ney,  head  of  J.  P.  McKinney  & 
Son,  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Gannett  News 
papers,  and  Paul  Miller,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Frank  Gannett. 

At  the  same  time.  Miller,  who 
resigned  July,  1947,  as  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  join  the  Gan¬ 
nett  organization,  was  elected  a 
vicepresident,  and  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gannett  as  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Times-Union. 

Mr.  Gannett,  who  is  in  Florida 
recovering  from  a  prolonged  ill¬ 
ness,  continues  as  publisher. 

In  his  new  post  as  ’Times- 
Union  editor,  it  was  indicated 
that  Miller  would  take  active 
direction  and  seek  to  develop 
closer  liaison  between  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  departments. 
He  will  also  continue  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  the  six  Gannett 
radio  stations. 

■ 

L.  A.  County  Raises 
Rates  for  Legal  Ads 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — City  and 
county  rates  of  payment  for 
legal  advertising  have  been  in¬ 
creased  25%  and  12%,  respec¬ 
tively,  effective  Jan.  1.  The  pay¬ 
ment  for  city  legals  supersedes 
rates  established  in  1945,  and  for 
county  advertising  takes  the 
place  of  the  1947  schedules. 

A  City  Ckiuncil  resolution  set 
forth  that  the  increases  were 
due  to  higher  costs  of  labor  and 
material,  and  that  the  rate  for 
publishing  a  legal  square  of  216 
ems  will  be  $.88  in  papers  of  up 
to  5,000  circulation,  with  the  top 
rate  $1.74  for  publication  in 
papers  of  more  than  35,000  cir¬ 
culation.  The  resolution  desig¬ 
nated  the  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Service  Bureau  as  the 
agent  for  such  advertising. 

Telford  Work,  secretary  of 
the  Newspaper  Service  Bureau, 
was  active  in  the  drive  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  increased  rates. 

The  county  also  increased  its 
rates  for  reprints  of  legal  adver¬ 
tising  by  12%. 
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Hoover  Quits:  Rewrite 
Can  Use  Old  Dictionary 


By  Russell  E.  Campbell 

INDIANAPOLIS.  Ind.  —  On  a 

crusp  October  day  in  1923  I 
was  striding  up  North  Illinois 
Street,  the  odor  of  country  still 
floating  from  my  pinch-back  coat 
and  my  chest  pounding  with  the 
thrill  of  covering  for  the  Times 
a  shindig  the  Masons  were 
throwing  in  their  temple. 

A.mbling  at  my  side  was  a 
tall,  mustached  character  whose 
nearness  was  in  itself  something 
to  write  home  about.  He  was 
Hoover  of  the  News. 

“How  long  you  been  on  the 
Times?”  Hoover  barked. 

“A  month,”  I  chirped,  think¬ 
ing  “Boy,  a  whole  month  and 
I  haven't  been  fired.” 

“Take  it  from  me.  Bub.” 
snarled  Hoover,  “you’d  better 
get  out  of  this  racket.  I’ve  been 
in  it  four  years  and  I'm  getting 
out.  There’s  nothing  in  it.  Ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  in  it.” 

The  Hoover  Vocabulary 

Man  of  his  word.  Bob  Hoover 
last  week  got  “out  of  the 
racket.”  And  if  the  birds  and 
bees  up  and  down  Indiana  be¬ 
gin  twittering  and  buzzing  a 
strange  jargon,  it  may  be  be¬ 
cause  Hoover’s  vocabulary  which 
he  developed  during  ttie  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  he  added  to 
the  first  four  years  has  been 
transferred  to  the  prose  of  the 
Indiana  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment. 

For  example,  if  the  new  con¬ 
servation  department  publicity 
head  sticks  his  nose  in  a  litter 
of  new-born  skunks,  he  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  flee.  He  will  twit 
the  loving  mother  with  the  re¬ 
mark: 

“Didn’t  crawl  down  the  work¬ 
bench  in  time,  did  you?” 

“Work-bench  is  Hoover's 
name  for  bed.  On  at  least  one 
occasion  it  caused  the  News 
readers  no  end  of  wonderment. 
Hoover  called  in  a  story  of  a 
robbery  and  attempted  rape. 

“The  guy  broken  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  and  ransacked  it  after  ty¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  work¬ 
bench.”  he  said. 

A  cub  re-write  man  who  didn’t 
know  the  Hoover  language,  put 
it  in  the  paper  just  as  Hoover 
dictated  it. 

Fortunately  another  of  his 
originations  has  not  yet  made 
the  public  press.  That  gives  me 
a  scoop.  In  his  many  years  of 
police  reporting,  attempted  sui¬ 
cides  on  the  part  of  young  fe¬ 
males  who  had  loved  not  wisely 
but  too  well  were  routine.  He 
would  call  the  desk  and  in  bored 
voice  say: 

“Here’s  another  gal  who  took 
after-diddle  pills.” 

Argument  or  Album? 

My  second  meeting  with 
Hoover  taught  me  some  of  the 
realities  of  reporting.  I  was  beg¬ 
ging  pictures  from  a  lady  who 
didn’t  know  it.  but  had  just  been 
made  a  widow  by  a  hold-up  man 
who  shot  her  husband  while  try¬ 
ing  to  rob  his  coal  office. 

She  was  demanding  that  I  tell 
her  why  I  wanted  pictures  of 


her  husband,  a  man  who  had  to 
get  murdered  to  achieve  fame. 
Just  as  the  phone  rang  and  she 
went  to  the  hallway  to  answer 
it.  Hoover  walked  up  behind 
and  around  me,  into  the  living 
room,  and  picked  up  the  one 
and  only  family  album.  He 
walked  out  and  drove  away, 
waving  airily  as  he  departed. 
That  nearly  brought  my  journal¬ 
istic  career  to  an  early  end. 

My  last  professional  encounter 
with  Hoover  was  almost  as  pain¬ 
ful — in  reverse.  I  was  press 
agenting  the  Indianapolis  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Olsen  and  Johnson. 
Hoover  came  up  with  a  great 
idea.  He  told  me  that  if  I 
would  arrange  to  have  the  two 
clowns  make  an  entrance  to  the 
third-floor  Press  Club  by  way 
of  the  fire  department’s  aerial 
ladder,  he  would  shoot  it  and 
give  it  a  big  spread  in  the 
Monday  editions. 

"Keep  it  exclusive,”  he 
warned  me.  He  didn’t  explain 
just  how  I  could  keep  a  secret 
of  the  presence  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment’s  biggest  red  wagon 
on  Monument  Circle  on  a  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  especially  since  the 
Press  Club  party  would  be 
swarming  with  photographers 
from  the  rival  journals.  Never¬ 
theless  I  proceeded  with  ar¬ 
rangements. 

The  fire  department,  as  you 
have  suspected,  attracted  a  big¬ 
ger  crowd  than  any  that  at¬ 
tended  Olsen  and  Johnson’s  sub¬ 
sequent  performances.  The 
comedians  were  45  minutes  late 
and  I  shuddered  throughout  the 
waiting  period,  contemplating 
the  repercussions  that  would 
follow  if  a  conflagration  broke 
out  while  I  tied  up  the  city’s 
biggest  aerial  ladder  with  a 
press  agent  gag. 

Olsen  and  Johnson  finally  ar¬ 
rived  and  made  the  entrance  to 
the  Press  Club  by  way  of  the 
ladder,  all  right.  But  Hoover 
never  did  arrive.  He  sent  word 
he  had  been  to  a  dentist  and 
didn’t  feel  well. 

Press  Club's  President 

Hoover,  incidentally,  chortles 
that  he  outdid  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  by  serving  four  and 
one-half  terms  as  president  of 
the  Press  Club.  W^at  he  fails 
to  mention  is  that  the  club’s 
pulse  was  so  low  during  the  first 
three  years  it  didn’t  have  the 
strength  to  rise  and  hold  an 
election. 

In  the  fourth  year  it  moved 
into  new  quarters,  with  a  bar. 
pictures  on  the  wall,  a  pool 
table,  poker  room  and  small 
dance  floor.  It  was  decided  that 
a  New  Year’s  party  would  be  in 
order. 

On  the  day  of  New  Year’s  Eve 
the  Associated  Press  queried  all 
bureaus  for  a  run-down  on  cover 
charges.  Indianapolis  shot  back. 
“Indianapolis  Press  Club,  25 
cents.”  The  over-all  lead  that 
went  out  from  New  York,  na¬ 
turally,  was  “New  Year  cover 
charges  in  the  nation  will  range 


Hoover  of  the  News 

from  25  cents  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Press  Club  to  umpty-ump 
in”  (wherever  it  was.) 

Hoover  was  as  enraged  as  a 
Rotarian  who  has  been  accused 
of  consorting  with  his  stenog¬ 
rapher. 

“Why  the  dirty  skunks.” 
roared  the  man  who  had  needled 
governors  and  presidents,  “that 
is  a  reflection  on  the  dignity 
and  prestige  of  our  club.” 

Hoover  joined  the  News  fresh 
out  of  high  school  and  thus  en¬ 
tered  what  he  calls  the  “Find 
Out  For  Yourself  School  of 
Journalism.”  In  later  years  he 
has  been  concentrating  on  pho¬ 
tography  and  it  followed  na¬ 
turally  that  his  many  shots  of 
gruesome  scenes  made  him  some¬ 
thing  of  a  hypochondriac  and 
worrier.  As  he  got  up  from  the 
desk  one  day,  put  on  his  hat  and 
coat  and  announced  he  was  go¬ 
ing  home  “because  I  have  a 
feeling  something  is  wrong.”  no 
one  was  surprised  or  paid  much 
attention. 

They  were  the  more  startled, 
therefore,  when  the  veteran 
called  from  home  and  said: 

“I  knew  something  was 
wrong.  I  found  my  wife’s  father 
dead.” 

Self-Made  Scoop 

CHESTER.  Pa.  — William  Ahl- 

strom,  23  year  old  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Chester 
Times,  covered  his  assignment 
the  hard  way  by  first  capturing 
a  suspected  burglar  single- 
handed  and  then  getting  both 
the  story  and  picture  at  police 
headquarters  after  detectives  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  the  roundup. 

When  a  tipster  phoned  the 
Times  office  saying  police  were 
firing  at  a  man  at  7th  and  Up¬ 
land  streets,  Ahlstrom  drove  to 
the  scene.  There  he  found  the 
suspect  had  eluded  police  and 
jumped  into  a  bus. 

For  a  block  Ahlstrom  pursued 
the  bus,  shouting  to  driver  and 
passengers  to  “grab  that  guy 
in  shirtsleeves.”  The  burglar 
jumped  through  an  open  win¬ 
dow  and  sped  up  an  alley.  Ahl- 
trom  deserted  his  car  and  gave 
chase.  Armed  with  a  brick  in 
one  hand  and  a  discarded  win¬ 
dow-shade  in  the  other,  he  held 
his  man  at  bay  against  a  high 
fence  until  police  arrived. 

At  central  police  station,  de¬ 
tectives  made  the  burglary  sus¬ 
pect  submit  quietly  to  a  number 
of  camera  portraits.  The  Times 
in  news  columns  featured  a  lay¬ 
out  showing  the  burglar  in  the 
clutches  of  their  star  reporter- 
photographer. 


Judge  Advises  I 
Jurors  to  Read  j 
Hospital  Expose; 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  The  Sun- ' 
papers  this  week  published  the 
“most  unpleasant  series  of  ar-  ^ 
tides”  they  have  ever  printed. ! 

The  series  is  the  work  of : 
Howard  M.  Norton,  whose  ar 
tides  on  unemployment  compen- ' 
sation  in  1946  won  the  Pulitzer 
gold  medal  for  public  service. 

Norton’s  current  work  is  a 
report  on  the  State  mental  hos¬ 
pitals — the  result  of  a  two- 
month  investigation. 

For  days  before  the  first  piece 
appeared,  the  Sunpapers  car 
ried  promotion  boxes  reading: 

“Maryland’s  Shame.  The  Sun- 
papers  announce  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  series  of  articles  they 
ever  published.” 

A  later  one  stated: 

“The  results  of  a  two-month 
investigation  of  conditions  in 
Maryland’s  tax  -  supported  hos¬ 
pitals  necessitate  the  publica¬ 
tion.” 

Coincident  with  publication  of 
the  first  Norton  article.  Judge 
J.  Howard  Murray  charged  the 
Baltimore  county  grand  jury 
to  “read  with  care  and  atten¬ 
tion”  the  series  and  to  “assume 
some  degree  of  leadership”  in 
getting  action  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  correct  the  condi¬ 
tions  described. 

The  judge  described  Norton 
as  an  “outstanding  journalist" 
and  added: 

“You  may  give  complete  cred¬ 
ence  to  every  word  they  (the 
articles)  contain.” 

“Mr.  Norton  has  never  been 
known  to  misconstrue,  exagger¬ 
ate  or  villify.  He  is  factual  and 
objective.” 

Reporter's  News  Airlift 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Assistant 
City  Editor  Edward  A.  Brannon 
of  the  Charleston  Gazette  is  not 
a  man  to  miss  a  deadline,  re¬ 
gardless  of  where  he  is. 

During  the  Mountain  State’s 
recent  “Peace  Week”  observ¬ 
ance,  two  B-36’s,  the  world’s 
largest  bomber,  flew  non-stop 
from  Carswell  Air  Force  base 
in  Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  to  Charles¬ 
ton  and  back. 

A  group  of  Charleston  news¬ 
men  and  radio  representatives, 
including  Brannon,  was  aboard 
one  of  the  planes. 

Brannon,  in  order  to  make  his 
paper’s  early  street  sales  edi¬ 
tion,  had  to  write  his  story  of 
the  flight  enroute  to  CHiarleston. 
But  there  was  no  way  in  which 
to  file  the  story,  since  the  planes 
did  not  land  in  Charleston  and 
were  not  due  back  at  their  home 
base  until  late  that  night. 

His  solution  to  the  perplexing 
problem  was  simple. 

Brannon  had  hi."  plane  circle 
and  fly  low  over  Kanawha  air¬ 
port  here  and  “parachuted”  his 
story  to  the  ground  in  his  pa¬ 
jama  shirt,  the  sleeves  of  which 
were  weighted  down  with  Army 
rations. 

The  CAA  at  the  airport  had 
been  notified  by  the  pilot,  and  a 
Gazette  reporter  was  waiting  at 
the  field  as  the  plane  roared 
over. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Broadcasters’  Income 
Gain  Trails  Cost  Rise 


By  Jerry  Walker 

PUBLISHERS  who  are  holding 
their  heads  in  alarm  over  ris¬ 
ing  production  costs  should 
shake  hands  with  broadcasters 
whose  operating  expenses  take 
more  and  more  of  total  revenue. 
Publishers  who  are  also  broad¬ 
casters  can  take  two  aspirin 
pills  instead  of  one. 

The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  took  another  look 
at  the  industry’s  balance  sheet 
the  other  day  and  quickly  re¬ 
vised  estimates  of  1948  income. 
The  NAB  statisticians  came  up 
with  a  6.5%  increase  over  1947 
income,  rather  than  a  7.4%  rise 
which  had  been  estimated  in 
September. 

Whatever  increase  is  found, 
the  NAB  report  said,  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  a  rise  of  10% 
in  operating  expenses.  And  in 
1947,  the  broadcasters  were  In¬ 
formed,  79  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  of  total  revenue  went  to 
operating  expenses. 

FM  and  TV  Costs 
Total  expenses  in  1947  were 
5.5%  higher  than  in  1946.  What 
they  were  for  1948  hasn't  been 
calculated  yet  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  but  every  broad¬ 
caster  knows  very  well  that  his 
gains  from  advertising  sales  and 
higher  rates  were  not  enough  to 
match  the  boosts  in  payroll  and 
other  cost  items.  He’s  aware, 
too.  that  the  day  has  come  when 
radio  doesn’t  have  an  easy  time 
jacking  up  its  rates  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Three  recent  surveys  in  areas 
covered  by  television  have 
brought  out  a  similar  finding 
that  video-equipped  families  les¬ 
sen  their  radio  listening  time. 
(P.S.  to  publishers:  One  of  these 
reports  stated,  with  surprise, 
that  TV  set  owners  have  not 
cut  down  the  time  they  devote 
to  newspaper  reading.) 

When  they  talk  about  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  for  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry  rising  to  $233,- 
000,000  in  1948  (out  of  gross 
revenue  of  $398,000,000),  the 
NAB  researchers  blame  it  on 
wage  increases  “and  the  costs 
of  FM  and  television.’’ 

Annual  reports  from  the  net¬ 
works  indicate  broadcast  bill¬ 
ings  were  up  about  6%  in  1948 
over  those  in  1947.  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  gave  its  report 
in  dollars:  Sale  of  radio  time  in 
1948  brought  in  $44,301,754,  com¬ 
pared  with  $43,548,057  in  1947. 

One  Station  Up  40% 

A  peak  year  in  sales  of  co¬ 
operative  programs  was  re¬ 
ported,  ABC  noting  its  16  co-op 
shows  have  a  total  of  852  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  Mutual  counting  1,316 
station-program  sales  as  an  all- 
time  high.  Co-op  sales  were  up 
12%  for  Mutual;  19%  for  ABC. 

Two  interesting  sidelights  of 
the  reports  were:  1. — WNBC, 
key  outlet  for  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  topped  1947’s  rev¬ 


enue  by  40%  while  placing 
heavy  emphasis  on  public  serv¬ 
ice  shows;  2 — WOR,  Mutual’s 
New  York  outlet,  had  320  ac¬ 
counts  and  an  estimated  gross  of 
$5,000,000. 

Also  in  the  year-end  state¬ 
ments  for  which  the  radio  in¬ 
dustry  is  famous,  it  is  noted  that 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  was 
the  leading  agency  for  the  15th 
consecutive  year.  Its  gross  time 
billings  ran  to  $20,935,510.  Sec¬ 
ond  on  the  list  is  J.  Walter 
Thompson  with  radio  billings  of 
$10,399,023.  American  Tobacco 
and  Rexall  business  shot  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
into  third  place,  with  $9,245,141. 

Broadcasters  were  cheered  this 
week  by  the  news  that  Benrus 
Watch  Co.  is  adding  $500,000  to 
its  $1,100,000  appropriation  for 
1949  in  order  to  add  30  cities  to 
the  list.  Some  103  stations  will 
get  the  business,  in  addition  to 
Benrus  transcribed  jingles  spon¬ 
sored  by  500  local  jewelers. 

notes  from  the  Field 

THE  Messenger  Broadcasting 

Co.,  affiliated  with  the  Madi- 
sonville  (Ky.)  Daily  Messenger, 
has  received  an  FM  construction 
permit.  Edgar  F.  Arnold,  Sr., 
president-editor,  heads  the  radio 
firm  in  which  some  of  his  co¬ 
workers  on  the  paper  have 
sh&r0s. 

R.  E.  Ledford,  publisher  of 
Vidalia  (Ga. )  Advance,  has  be¬ 
come  part  owner  of  the  Vidalia 
station. 

Jack  and  Philip  Bladine,  who 
own  the  McMinnville  (Ore.) 
Telephone  -  Register,  plan  to 
break  ground  soon  for  their  new 
station,  KMCM  —  one  of  only 
four  1,000  watt  stations  outside 
the  metropolitan  Portland  area. 

FCC  has  been  asked  to  ap¬ 
prove  sale  of  WEGO  to  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.  C. )  Tribune,  of  which 
A.  W.  Huckle  is  president. 
Huckle  said  he  planned  to  ap¬ 
point  Editor  Ray  Hull  as  station 
director. 

World  Affairs  in  Arm  Chair 
A  REPORTORIAL  style  and  an 

editor’s  arm  chair  method 
have  coupled  to  bring  high  rat¬ 
ing  to  a  world  affairs  radio  pro¬ 
gram  for  which  Frank  A.  Clar- 
voe,  editor  of  San  Francisco 
News,  is  moderator. 

The  program,  “World  Affairs 
Are  Your  Affairs,”  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  News.  NBC,  and 
the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Northern  California. 

Originated  in  October,  1947, 
its  Hooper  rating  for  May  to 
November  proved  the  highest 
of  any  discussion  programs 
emanating  from  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  News  reported  this 
month. 

“Actually,  I’m  not  a  modera¬ 
tor.  I  am  a  reporter,  asking 
questions  as  if  I  did  not  know 


SDX  Award  for  TV 

Among  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Awards  in  Journalism,  to  be 
given  this  year,  is  a  new  one 
for  Radio  Reporting:  "For  a 
distinguished  example  of  spot 
news  reporting  for  radio  or 
television."  March  1  is  the 
deadline  for  nominations. 

any  of  the  answers,”  said  Clar- 
voe,  who  has  been  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  since  its  inception. 

_  Use  of  the  reporter-like  ques¬ 
tions  to  keep  guest  experts  to 
the  given  subject,  an  informality 
of  discussion,  lack  of  prepared 
script,  and  adaptation  of  the 
newspaper  technique  of  bring¬ 
ing  subjects  down  to  simple 
facts  are  among  factors  in  the 
success  of  the  program. 

Clarvoe  frankly  admits  he 
took  a  selfish  view  in  attempting 
the  moderatorship,  explaining: 

“I  thought  this  would  stimu¬ 
late  myself.  Sometimes  editors 
get  too  absorbed  in  their  own 
newspaper’s  affairs.” 

Today  he  believes  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  can  well  be  undertaken  for 
community  benefit  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  cooperation  with  other 
groups  in  most  any  sizable  com¬ 
munity. 

Simple  Language 
“This  is  no  abdication  of  the 
right  of  a  newspaper  to  inform 
the  public.  It  does  create  inter¬ 
est  in  the  news  carried  in  the 
newspaper.  It  is  important  be¬ 
cause  in  a  democracy,  it  is  the 
people  who  eventually  must  de¬ 
cide  the  nation’s  foreign  polic\-.” 

In  providing  understanding, 
Clarvoe  urges  guest  speakers  to 
use  simple  terms.  He  clothes 
the  proposal  to  be  scrutinized 
each  week  in  local  terms  and 
conditions.  If  a  wool  tariff  is 
to  be  considered,  a  California 
grower  is  on  the  program  to 
tell  what  the  tariff  means  to 
him.  When  the  situation  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  discussed.  Clarvoe  de- 
.scribed  Palestine  in  terms  of 
local  geography  and  distance. 

Credit  of  much  of  the  success 
should  go  to  a  careful  screening 
of  persons  best  fitted  to  discuss 
a  particular  situation.  Clarvoe 
said.  Brook  Clyde,  News  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  sits  in  on  the 
weekly  sessions  where  these  .se¬ 
lections  are  made.  Once  the 
guests  appear,  there  is  no  re¬ 
hearsal.  Discussions  are  like 
those  about  a  fireside  in  a  home. 
"Talk  is  informal.  There  is  con¬ 
tinuity  and  a  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  World  Affairs  Council 
now  has  2,200  members. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News 
Issues  Video  Edition 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  published  a  14- 
page  special  Television  Section 
Jan.  6  in  connection  with  its 
television  station,  WBEN-TV,  be¬ 
coming  a  link  in  the  new  net¬ 
work  cable  joining  the  East 
Coast  to  the  Midwest. 

The  section  carried  large  ads 
by  dealers  and  distributors  of 
television  sets  in  the  Buffalo 
market,  along  with  feature  sto¬ 
ries  showing  the  progress  of 
television  in  Buffalo. 


T.  H.  Johnstone 
Heads  Ad  Men 
Of  East  Canada 

Thomas  H.  Johnstone,  adve^ 
Using  manager  of  the  Ottaux 
I  Ont. )  Journal,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  newly-orga¬ 
nized  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association  of  Easterr 
Canada. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  mark¬ 
ing  the  formal  launching  of  the 
organization,  a  message  of  wel¬ 
come  was  delivered  in  behalf  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapen 
As-sociation  by  its"  president,  H 
L.  Garner  of  the  Peterborough 
(Ont.)  Examiner.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  were  Mr.  Johnstone;  D.  E 
Longmore,  McKim  Advertising 
Ltd.;  Martin  Livingston,  Halijai 
(N.  S. )  Herald,  and  others. 

An  informal  meeting  of  the 
new  group’s  members  will  take 
place  next  week  in  Chicago  due 
ing  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  conven 
tion. 

Officers  chosen  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Johnstone  are  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston.  first  vicepresident;  Charles 
St.  Arnaud,  Three  Rivers  (Que.) 
Nouvelliste,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  W.  J.  Garner,  Peterbor¬ 
ough  Examiner,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

■ 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dailies 
Prepare  Market  Data 

Utica,  N.  Y. — The  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  the  Press  have  pre¬ 
pared  standard  market  data 
folders  under  specifications  laid 
down  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Because  their  staffs  are  lim 
ited,  the  newspapers  enlisted  the 
help  of  the  marketing  class  of 
the  New  York  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 
here. 

The  work  was  done  by  stu 
dents  under  the  guidance  of 
Harold  L.  Burdick,  supervisor 
of  the  Retail  Division  of  the  In 
stitute. 

Besides  the  standard  material 
the  folder  includes  a  table  of 
contents  and  an  appendix  out¬ 
lining  the  ABC  retail  trading 


made.  Once  the  Arizona  Group  Elects 

Kjussions  are  like  H.  H.  Wrenn  President 
fireside  in  a  home.  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Orrin  Taylor, 
nal.  There  is  con-  publisher  of  the  Archbold  (0.) 
I  flow  of  informa-  Buckeye  and  president  of  the 
irld  Affairs  Council  National  Editorial  Association, 
)  members.  told  the  Arizona  Newspapers 

■  Association  convention  here  that 

I.  Y.^  News  weekly  paper  was  the  inost 

i"  rij'i*  closely  read  news  publication, 

leo  naitlOn  Publishers,  he  said,  must  en- 

J.  Y. — The  Buffalo  deavor  to  improve  on  local  news 
}s  published  a  14-  and  editorial  columns. 
Television  Section  Another  speaker  was  Bert 
annection  with  its  Fireman,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
tion,  WBEN-TV,  be-  zette  columnist,  who  urged  pub¬ 
ic  in  the  new  net-  lishers  never  to  permit  the  hu- 

joining  the  East  man  touch  to  be  lost  in  a  news 
Midwest.  story  or  article  if  it  exists. 

1  carried  large  ads  More  than  200  state  publish- 
ind  distributors  of  ers  and  editors  attended  the 
ts  in  the  Buffalo  two-day  convention.  Harold  H- 
i  with  feature  sto-  Wrenn,  publisher  of  severe 
I  the  progress  of  weeklies,  was  elected  presi- 
Buffalo.  dent. 
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In  3-Day  Parley 

Chicago  —  Members  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  will  meet  some 
of  their  best  customers,  take 
note  of  the  ’49  trends,  and  de¬ 
bate  mutual  problems  during  the 
three-day  annual  meeting  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Jan.  17- 
18-19. 

New  officers  and  directors  are 
to  be  elected.  President  Hal 
\kanzer  has  appointed  C.  E.  Phil¬ 
lips.  advertising  director  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee.  Others  on  the 
committee  are:  W.  F.  Aycock, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald; 
Jesse  Fleck,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times;  Henry  M.  Healey,  Hol¬ 
yoke  ( Mass. )  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  DeWalt  T.  Kieffer, 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argtis- 
Leader. 

Tuesday  afternoon  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  round  table 
discussions  which  have  proved 
so  beneficial  in  the  past.  Sam 
Bloom,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herold,  has  arranged  for  four 
circulation  groups  to  carry  on 
their  discussions  in  separate 
rooms. 

Speech  Highlights 
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The  meeting  will  be  called  to 
order  at  9:15  a.m.  Monday  by 
George  G.  Steele,  vicepresident 
and  program  director.  High¬ 
lights  of  the  morning  agenda 
will  be  a  talk  by  Samuel  C. 
Gale,  vicepresident  of  General 
Mills.  Inc.,  on  “Advertising’s  To- 
morrow’]:  a  panel  discussion  on 
the  subject  “Color  Advertising 
Today  and  Tomorrow’’  with  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  of  four 
newspapers  on  the  panel. 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  publisher 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  will  speak 
at  the  luncheon  meeting  on 
'The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power.” 

The  afternoon  program  will 
be  packed  with  many  speakers 
nnder  a  general  heading,  “Two 
Wnute  Ideas.”  T.  V.  Houser, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  mer¬ 
chandising  for  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
(^..  will  present  the  department 
store  advertising  angle  under  the 
subject  ‘  Sears  and  the  News¬ 
paper.”  He  will  be  followed  by 
Richard  Manville,  consultant  on 
advertising  and  research.  New 
fork,  who  will  speak  on  “How 
to  Increase  the  Effectiveness  of 
Your  Newspaper  Advertising.” 

All  the  ins  and  outs  of  research 
as  it  ties  in  with  advertising 
»ill  be  discussed  by  a  special 
panel  committee  on  research. 

The  Tuesday  morning  program 
*>11  be  under  the  direction  of 
toe  Bureau  of  Advertising  and 
conclude  with  an  open  forum. 
8  Earl  Puckett,  president  of  the 
■'Hied  Stores  Corp.,  will  address 
toe  luncheon  meeting  on  “Re- 
,  Wlers  Look  at  the  Newspaper 
Publishing  Business.”  The  vari- 
ous  round  table  groups  will  be- 
Sn  their  discussions  at  2:15. 

John  Sterling  of  'This  Week 
®ngazine  is  scheduled  for  an  ex- 
^tionally  interesting  talk  to 
•dvertising  men  on  Wednesday 


Roy  Roberts  of  Kansas  City  Star  persuades  James  M.  Motoney,  left, 
vicepresident  of  Dallas  News,  and  Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  right,  of 
New  OrleCns  Times-Picayune,  to  interrupt  a  Texas  feast  for  a  picture. 


morning.  His  subject,  “How  to 
Sell  Public  Relations  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  is  expected  to  clear  the  at¬ 
mosphere  somewhat  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  relations  and  its 
related  publicity. 

Over  30  specific  topics  are 
listed  in  the  program.  At  the 
wind-up  on  Wednesday,  Robert 
C.  Pace,  secretary-treasurer,  will 
present  his  report,  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  will  present 
names  of  candidates,  and  the 
new  officers  will  be  elected. 

■ 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
Starts  Safety  Drive 

Portland,  Ore. — In  an  effort 
to  reduce  driving  accidents,  the 
Journal  asked  the  traffic  safety 
section  of  the  Portland  police 
department  to  set  up  a  driving 
testing  station  in  the  Journal  au¬ 
ditorium  for  three  days. 

More  than  200  employes,  who 
drive  their  own  and  Journal  au¬ 
tomotive  equipment,  took  vis¬ 
ion,  reaction  and  coordination 
tests  to  show  drivers  their  indi¬ 
vidual  ability  to  cope  with  a 
variety  of  everyday  driving  situ¬ 
ations.  Results  were  tabulated 
and  passed  on  to  the  employes 
participating. 

These  tests  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  safety  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  accidents. 
Safety  posters  are  on  display 
throughout  the  plant.  Drivers 
are  also  being  supplied  with 
booklets  and  pamphlets  on  safe 
driving  prepared  by  the  traffic 
safety  department.  Safety  mov¬ 
ies  will  be  shown  later  on  in  the 
campaign  to  Journal  drivers. 

The  personnel  department  of 
the  Journal  is  conducting  the 
campaign. 

■ 

Explosion  Hits  Weekly 

Hugoton,  Kan. — A  series  of  ex¬ 
plosions  under  the  floor  caused 
extensive  damage  Jan.  8  to  the 
building  occupied  by  the  weekly 
Hugoton  Hermes.  More  than 
half  of  the  60-foot  front  was 
blown  out  and  an  employee  was 
burned  about  the  face. 

W.  F.  Hubbard  and  W.  Wen¬ 
dell  Hubbard  are  the  publishers. 


Bang!  Bang!  in  Texas 
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Cooper,  AP  executive  director, 
had  to  skip  it. 

Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.  AP  president, 
presided  at  the  Corpus  meeting, 
and  other  publishers  present  as 
A**  directors,  who  were  also  un¬ 
able  to  make  the  Dallas  week¬ 
end.  were  E.  K.  Gaylord.  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman; 
James  E.  Chappel..  Birmingham 
( Ala. )  Age-Herald,  and  O.  S. 
Warden.  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune. 

Four  directors  who  were  ab¬ 
sent  were  Paul  Patterson,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  Norman  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  Times:  Lansing  Ray, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and 
John  S.  Knight.  Akron  (O. ) 
Beacon- Journal.  Knight,  who 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to 
the  Dealey  party,  was  ill,  and 
Patterson  was  in  Bermuda. 

Ironically,  Dealey,  the  AP  of¬ 
ficer  closest  geographically  to 
the  Texas  meeting  site,  was  a 
day  late!  When  his  plane  ar¬ 
rived  over  Corpus  on  Tuesday, 
in  time  for  the  meeting,  weather 
blocked  a  landing,  and  he  had 
to  fly  back  to  San  Antonio,  thus 
not  reaching  Corpus  until  the 
next  day. 

As  part  of  the  social  schedule 
at  the  seaside  resort  city,  Hous¬ 
ton  Harte.  publisher  of  the  San 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times, 
who  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  Caller-Times  and 
other  Texas  newspapers,  threw  a 
dinner  for  the  AP  group. 

On  Jan.  7,  the  publishers  went 
to  the  famed  King  Ranch  in 
South  Texas  and  saw  an  actual 
working  roundup  of  cattle  by 
cowboys  and  the  ranch’s  noted 
horse  racing  stables,  whose  most 
recent  pride  was  Assault. 

Murky  weather  on  Sunday, 
following  the  party  at  the  '‘220 
Ranch."  caused  cancellation  of 
plans  for  excursion  to  Kilgore, 
in  the  heart  of  the  east  Texas  oil 
field,  and  Lufkin,  Texas,  where 
a  program  at  the  Southland 
Paper  Mills  had  been  arranged. 
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Retailers  Get 
NAEA  Book  on 
Ad  Illustration 

Pitfalls  in  the  choice  and 
preparation  of  newspaper  ad  il¬ 
lustrations — and  how  to  avoid 
them — are  explained  in  an  in¬ 
formative  manual  prepared  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  and  re¬ 
leased  for  the  first  time  this 
week  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  booklet,  titled  “Pictorial 
Reproduction  in  Newspapers.” 
was  written  for  NAEA  by  H.  E. 
Sterling,  assistant  professor  of 
graphic  arts  at  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  and  was  dis¬ 
tributed  "with  the  compliments 
of  NAEA"  at  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  session  of  the  convention. 

Probably  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  demon¬ 
stration,  through  illustration,  of 
how  “right”  and  “wrong”  pic¬ 
torial  copy  reproduces  on  news¬ 
print. 

This  is  done  by  the  use  in 
the  book  of  both  highly-coated 
paper,  to  simulate  as  well  as 
possible  the  original  copy,  and 
newsprint  to  show  how  it  re¬ 
produces.  The  book  is  bound 
so  that,  for  each  example,  the 
newsprint  page  appears  oppo¬ 
site  the  slick  page. 

Sterling,  who  appeared  at  the 
meeting,  cautioned  the  retail  ad 
people  to  be  governed  by  repro¬ 
ductive  possibilities  of  a  given 
piece  of  artwork,  rather  than  by 
the  appearance  of  the  original. 

“Photographers  and  artists,” 
he  explain^,  “judge  illustra¬ 
tions  by  what  appears  on  the 
drawing  board  or  photoprint. 
This  same  tendency  is  common 
among  those  on  the  policy  level 
in  retail  establishments.” 

It  is  of  particular  importance, 
he  added,  that  the  manual  reach 
the  latter  group,  some  of  whom 
often  insist  on  unsuitable  art¬ 
work  against  the  judgment  of 
their  advertising  departments. 

In  choosing  illustrations,  said 
Sterling,  line  work  can  be  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  “much  safer” 
than  halftone,  and  should  be 
used  whenever  possible. 

“The  tones  may  be  too  harsh 
in  the  original,  but  they  will 
thereby  turn  out  much  better 
on  new.sprint.”  Full-range  half* 
tones,  the  book’s  illustrations 
show,  tend  to  block  up  in  the 
newspaper  and  give  a  muddy 
appearance. 

In  addition  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  -  by  -  example,  the  24-page 
manual  has  considerable  text 
matter  explaining  the  various 
phases  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion:  photoengraving  processes; 
type  reproduction;  drawing  for 
line  cuts  and  halftones;  care  of 
artwork:  and  a  glossary  of  terms 
used  in  the  production  of  news¬ 
paper  ad  material. 

■ 

Writers  Support  Benefit 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  annual 
Buffalo  “Parade  of  Champions” 
dinner  of  the  Sports  Writers  and 
Sports  Broadcasters  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  March  of  Dimes  was 
conducted  Jan.  10  in  the  Hotel 
Statler. 
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Navy  Officers 
Hear  Editors 
On  Censorship 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Treasure  Island  Naval  Base, 
Calif. — Censorship  continues  to 
plague  today’s  public  relations 
of  military  organizations,  the 
Western  Area  seminar  for  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  of¬ 
ficers  was  warned  here. 

Solution  lies  in  requiring 
every  officer  of  the  armed  forces 
to  take  training  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  proper  public  rela¬ 
tions,  in  the  view  of  Harold 
Turnblad,  San  Francisco  chief  of 
Associated  Press. 

Larry  Fanning,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
agreed,  observing  that  "since  the 
war  the  boys  haven’t  read  the 
new  book  of  regulations.”  Each 
cited  censorship  abuses  during 
wartime  and  in  recent  weeks. 

The  appeals  for  informed  com¬ 
mands  who  would  consult  rather 
than  simply  instruct  public  in¬ 
formation  officers  came  as  more 
than  60  Reserve  officers  special¬ 
izing  in  public  relations  opened 
a  two-week  training  period  here. 

"I  wish  I  could  report  that 
censorship  is  now  ended,”  Turn¬ 
blad  said,  “but  the  Navy  appar¬ 
ently  tried  to  suppress  a  recent 
Tinian  murder  case.  At  least 
that  is  the  inference  here.  I 
fear  everyone  in  military  service 
is  not  convinced  that  security  is 
the  only  grounds  for  withhold¬ 
ing  information. 

“If  and  when  there  is  a  third 
world  war,  it  will  be  a  public’s 
war.  The  public  must  be  in¬ 
formed,  and  that  must  be  a  part 
of  the  Navy’s  activity.  .  ,  May 
the  Navy  always  bear  in  mind 
the  value  of  quick  release  of  in¬ 
formation.” 

Fanning  confessed  that  the 
Chronicle  accidentally  joined  in 
a  violation  of  censorship  in  print¬ 
ing  a  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  dispatch  during  the  Battle 
of  Midway.  This,  he  admitted, 
caused  Japan  to  become  aware 
its  secret  code  had  been  broken 
and,  through  a  mis-spelled  name, 
also  revealed  the  American  code. 

“Yet  in  retrospect  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  that  voluntary  censorship 
worked  as  well  as  it  did,”  Fan¬ 
ning  observed.  He  suggested 
that  there  are  only  two  courses 
in  public  relations,  one  to  brief 
and  inform  newspapermen  and 
gain  their  respect,  the  other  to 
release  only  the  information 
wanted.  The  latter  course  will 
make  the  press  irresponsible  and 
perhaps  dangerous,  he  warned. 

Philip  N.  Bladine,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  McMinnville  (Ore.)  Tele¬ 
phone  Register,  said  the  military 
services  have  “a  woeful  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  power  of  the 
country  press,  an  industry  close¬ 
ly  attuned  to  the  ears  of  50,000,- 
CiOO  readers.” 

■ 

Picture  Weekly  Quits 

Macon,  Ga. — The  Macon  Ob¬ 
server,  weekly  pictorial  news¬ 
paper,  has  ceased  publication. 
Emmett  Snellgrove,  publisher, 
said  the  impossibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  printing  and  engraving 
equipment  was  responsible. 


N.  Y.  Publishers 

continued  from  page  6 

street  amounted  to  $125,000,000 
in  1948,”  Kemble  reported. 
“One  calendar  firm  boasted  250,- 
000  customers  and  salesmen 
who  get  $8,000  a  year.” 

John  Giesen,  director  of  the 
Retail  Division,  presented  four 
case  histories  of  planned  sea¬ 
sonal  selling,  and  A.  T.  Powder- 
ly,  classifi^  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  won  approval  of  a 
project  for  personnel  clinics. 
A  squad  of  CAMs  will  conduct 
week-end  classes  to  indoctrinate 
salesmen  in  the  community  serv¬ 
ice  function  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

Founder's  Grandson 
Heads  Small  Dailies  Group 
LOUIS  G.  BUISCH,  general 

manager  of  Hornell  Tribune, 
was  elected  as  the  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  president  of  New  York 
Associated  Dailies.  He  is  a 
grandson  of  William  H.  Green- 
how,  founder  of  the  organization 
which  comprises  the  smaller 
dailies  in  the  state. 

Buisch,  who  will  arrange  a 
summer  meeting  at  Hornell  to 
mark  the  anniversary,  succeeds 
A.  B.  Engelbert,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Binghamton  Press. 
Other  officers  are:  James  H. 
Ottaway,  Endicott  Bulletin  vice- 
president.  and  Leslie  D.  Kimble, 
Corning  Leader,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Conham,  Rukeyser 
Favor  News  'Auditing' 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM,  editor  of 

the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
joined  with  Merryle  Stanley 
Rukeyser,  Hearst  Newspapers’ 
writer,  in  voicing  a  plea  for 
“more  auditing”  in  the  news. 

“If  reporters  guilelessly  print 
within  quotation  marks  the  fal¬ 
lacies  and  errors  of  widely  pub¬ 
licized  propagandists,  they  un¬ 
wittingly  contribute  to  public 
misinformation,”  declared  Ru¬ 
keyser. 

He  recommended  that  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  public  officials  should 
be  labeled  in  news  stories  by 
pointing  out  inconsistencies  and 
erroneous  statements,  because 
“nobody  is  for  a  boob.” 

'Bottlenecks' 

Canham  followed,  in  a  dinner 
address,  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  “auditing  ”  principle,  de¬ 
claring  one  of  the  “bottlenecks” 
in  freedom  of  information  is  the 
corre-spondent’s  training. 

“Some  of  them.”  he  declared, 
■’yearn  to  add  information  and 
to  audit  the  nonsense  in  offi¬ 
cial  communiques.” 

Stressing  the  need  for  the 
American  press  to  retain  reader 
confidence,  Canham  asserted  “it 
is  more  important  for  the  press 
associations  to  give  facts  to  the 
American  public  than  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  servicing  clients  in 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala  or  other 
countries.” 

ASNE’s  president  said  he  wel¬ 
comed  the  ‘cooling  down”  in  the 
tendency  to  sensationalize  the 
diplomatic  crisis.  The  press,  he 


said,  must  shake  its  readers  out 
of  the  mood  of  a  war  scare  and 
“take  it  easy.” 

“Don’t  let  the  people  forget 
the  crisis,”  he  advised,  “but  get 
them  out  of  the  ‘wolf-wolf’  po¬ 
sition.  There  just  can’t  be  a 
war  scare  for  every  Bulldog  edi¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  too  much 
sports  page  lingo  in  diplomatic 
stories.” 

To  keep  news  in  its  proper 
context,  Canham  said  the  press 
should  label  claims  which  it 
knows  are  patently  false.  .  .  . 
“We  might  well  ask  ourselves 
’Is  it  news  or  is  it  fact?’  ” 

He  urged  publishers  to  become 
active  in  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  the  importance  of  Man  and 
help  others,  from  whom  our 
ideas  of  freedom  have  come,  to 
awaken  to  the  forces  of  that 
doctrine. 

Newsprint  Salesmen 
Very  Much  in  Evidence 
MORE  newsprint  salesmen  than 
usual  attended  the  convention 
of  New  York  State  publishers 
and  heard  Merryle  Stanley 
Rukeyser,  Hearst  writer  on  eco¬ 
nomics,  recommend  that  sup¬ 
pliers  charge  less  than  the  traffic 
will  bear. 

Rukeyser,  a  luncheon  speaker, 
advised  the  newsprint  makers 
to  emulate  “the  statesmanship 
and  forbearance”  shown  in  pric¬ 
ing  policies  by  the  steel  and 
automobile  manufacturers. 
Their  “administered  prices,”  he 
said,  are  less  than  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

“While  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers  will  be  self- 
denying  philanthropists,”  Ru¬ 
keyser  asserted,  “they  will  best 
serve  themselves  if  they  under¬ 
take  to  keep  their  costs  and 
their  prices  at  a  level  which 
will  enable  their  customers  to 
live  and  flourish. 

“They  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  newspapers  are  in 
competition  with  other  advertis¬ 
ing  media,  which  do  not  use 
newsprint.” 

Rukeyser  said  newsprint 
prices  “were  probably  levelling 
off  at  the  prevailing  peak.”  He 
cautioned  newsprint  makers  that 
this  is  not  the  time  for  them 
to  “get  even”  with  publishers 
who,  only  a  few  years  ago,  “saw 
them  go  through  the  wringer 
without  shedding  a  tear.” 

A  publisher  reported  that  he 
had  been  offered  some  “spot 
market”  newsprint  during  the 
meeting  at  $112  a  ton.  Consid¬ 
erable  spot  tonnage  is  available, 
a  newsorint  agent  related,  be¬ 
cause  the  fine  paper  market  is 
oversupplied  and  some  U.S.  mills 
have  been  turning  out  cheap 
grades  which  they  sell  as  news¬ 
print. 

Benediction 

The  Very  Rev.  William  J, 
Schlacrth,  Jesuit  president  of 
LeMoyne  College,  gave  this 
benediction  at  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association 
dinner  at  Syracuse: 

“God  bless  the  reporters; 
God  bless  the  editors:  God 
HELP  the  publishers.'’ 


Confidence  Bill 

continued  from  page  8 

ilar  privilege  to  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  engaged  in 
the  dissemination  of  news.  If  a 
privilege  be  granted,  it  should 
extend  to  newspapers,  period¬ 
icals,  newsreels,  broadcasters  by 
wire,,  radio,  television  or  fac¬ 
simile,  and  to  press  associations, 
and  to  newsmen  regularly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  collect¬ 
ing  or  writing  news  for  publica¬ 
tion  through  such  agencies. 

“To  differentiate  these  organi¬ 
zations  (including  within  this 
generic  term,  corporations,  part¬ 
nerships,  associations  or  individ¬ 
ual  proprietors)  from  others  dif¬ 
ficult  to  define  but  substantially 
different  in  character,  there 
should  be  a  requirement  of  reg¬ 
ularity  of  publication,  and  in  ap¬ 
propriate  cases  a  paid  general 
circulation  or  public  consump¬ 
tion  or  dissemination. 

Libel  Liability 

•’Section  338  of  the  Civil  Pra^ 
tice  Art  permits  a  defendant  to 
mitigate  damages  in  a  libel  ac¬ 
tion  by  disclosing  the  source  of 
its  information.  If  a  news  o^ 
ganization  or  its  employee  with¬ 
holds  sources  of  information,  as 
demanded  by  its  code,  it  should 
not  thereafter  be  permitted  to 
disclose  them  for  its  own  pecu-  i 
niary  benefit,  without  the  writ¬ 
ten  consent  of  the  informant. 
The  only  justification  for  grant¬ 
ing  the  privilege  at  all  is  that 
the  protection  of  the  identity  of 
an  informant  is  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  the  newsman  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  for  public  dissemina¬ 
tion.  This  being  so,  the  defense 
in  a  libel  action  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  accordingly.” 


iiidr  vuaiuiiicia 

rish.  L.  A.  Shopping  News 

newspajll-f  Se^^n  President  Resigns 
vith  other  advertis-  Los  Angeles  —  The  Henry 
ivhich  do  not  use  Luce-James  Parton  team  pub¬ 
lishing  seven  Southern  Califor- 
said  new.sprint  nia  shopping  papers  continued  a 
probably  levelling  “no  comment”  attitude  this  week 
ivailing  peak.”  He  on  reports  they  have  bought  the 
vsprint  makers  that  Los  Angeles  Down  Town  Shop- 
he  time  for  them  ping  News  as  a  step  toward 
i”  with  publishers  starting  a  metropolitan  daily, 
ew  years  ago,  “saw  J.  Ackerman  Briggs,  president 
oug'h  the  wringer  and  general  manager  of  the  LA. 
iing  a  tear.”  Down  Town  Shopping  News 

r  reported  that  he  Corp.,  announced  his  resigna- 
ffered  some  “spot  tion.  effective  Jan.  15.  Briggs, 
rsprint  during  the  formerly  advertising  director  of 
112  a  ton.  Consid-  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  (jo.  of  Battle 
)nnage  is  available.  Creek,  Mich.,  said  he  would  an- 
agent  related,  be-  nounce  his  future  plans  later, 
e  paper  market  is  ■ 

“rninT'out®  cS  <“,£  Community  Drive 
they  sell  as  news-  Dug  in  Lynn,  Mass. 

Lynn,  Mass. — Gereral  Electric 
.  Co.  will  start  a  new  community 

lOdlCtlOn  public  relations  program  in  the 

Rev.  William  J.  Lynn  daily  newspapers,  accord- 

..  -J  A  I  ing  to  A.  W.  Halverson  of  the 

esuit  president  of  mLagement  of  the  big  GE  plant 
lollege,  gave  this  here, 

at  the  New  York  Ads  will  be  prepared  in  news- 
,  -  ...  paper  style  and  will  tell  how  the 

ishers  Association  GE  in 

lyracuse:  nearby  Everett  functions  as  a 

»ss  the  reporters;  neighbor,  employer,  and  citizen 

.,  ...  ^  J  in  the  community, 

the  editors;  God  advertising  will  be  prej 

iblishers.”  pared  by  Doremus  and  Co.  of 

_  Boston. 
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Atlanta  Journal 
In  New  Building, 
New  Press,  Too 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Troy  (Ala.)  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger  and  Sunday  Herald  has 
been  purchased  from  Eldon  J. 
Hoar  by  Troy  Newspapers,  Inc., 
a  new  corporation  of  which  L. 
Parker  Likely  Ls  president  and 
Glenn  Jones  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Rlr.  Jones  is  the  new  publisher 
of  the  Messenger  and  Herald, 
having  recently  resigned  as 
business  manager  of  the  Tus¬ 
caloosa  (Ala.)  ATsics  with  which 
he  had  been  connected  for  17 
years.  Prior  to  that,  he  had 
worked  on  the  Birmingham 
News  and  the  Anniston  Star. 

Col.  Hoar,  a  reserve  Air  Corps 
officer,  will  devote  his  time  to 
the  State  Office  Supply  Co.,  a 
commercial  printing  establish¬ 
ment  which  he  retained,  with 
the  plant  in  Troy  and  a  branch 
office  in  Montgomery. 

•  «  « 

GEORGE  M.  DOBRY,  publisher 
of  the  Curtis  (Neb.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  bought  the  Maywood 
( Neb. )  Eagle-Reporter  from  E. 
E.  Bartin  and  will  publish  it  at 
Curtis. 


January  17 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal.  That  is  the 
date  set  for  the  formal  opening 
of  its  new  plant  at  10  Forsyth 
Street.  Construction  has  been  in 
progress  for  slightly  more  than 
two  years. 

Some  departments  have  been 
operating  from  the  new  building 
for  three  months,  others  for  only 
a  few  days.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time,  but  everybody  has  finally 
moved,  and  is  looking  forward 
to  showing  the  new  quarters  to 
the  public. 

Actually,  only  part  of  the 
plant  is  new — the  four-story  me¬ 
chanical  building,  faced  with 
Massachusetts  granite  and  Indi¬ 
ana  limestone.  The  part  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  other  departments 
was  once  the  old  Austell  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  now  Journal-owned, 
and  the  first  four  floors  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Journal.  These  were 
renovated  and  remodeled,  so  that 
everything  is  as  modern  as  the 
adjoining  mechanical  building. 

Paper's  Fourth  Home 
The  new  plant  is  the  fourth 
home  which  the  Journal  has  oc¬ 
cupied  in  its  66  years  of  pub¬ 
lishing.  Each  move  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  paper  had  each 
time  far  outgrown  its  former 
quarters.  It  required  expanded 
facilities  and  more  modern 
^uipment  to  care  for  its  stead¬ 
ily  growing  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  volumes. 

The  last  building,  used  since 
1911,  served  its  purpose  well; 
but  it  has  become  much  too 
small  for  present  Journal  needs. 

Standing  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  new  Journal 
building,  it  looks  rather  squat 
and  very  lonely  now. 

To  take  care  of  the  Journal’s 
rapidlv  mounting  circulation,  a 
new  16-unit  Goss  Headliner  press 
was  installed  at  a  cost  of 
$1,250,000. 

An  attention-attracting  feature 
of  the  mechanical  building  is  a 
series  of  large  plate  glass  win¬ 
dows  at  the  street  level,  through 
which  passers-by  may  view  the 
entire  operations  in  the  press 
room.  Also,  visitors  to  the  plant 
can  see  the  presses  more  closely 
still  from  a  balconv  extending 
almost  the  entire  150  ft.  depth 
of  the  press  room. 

The  Journal  is  proud,  too.  ^  3,,^  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 

the  outside  walls  of  36-inch  Times 

solid  masonry  and  the  lobby  fac-  a 

ing  of  Tennessee  marble.  The  -it-  n 

entire  plant  is  equipped  with  an  Ad  Linag'e  SerVlC© 
intricate  fire  prevention  svstem.  TJ,, 

complying  with  Atlanta  fire  or-  AldS  DUreaU  PrOject 
dinances.  The  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 

■  roport  of  national  newspaper 

.  tt  j  advertising  expenditures,  due 

earner  Honored  in  March  (e&p.  jan.  i.  p.  121. 

Tuscaloosa.  Ala. — Charles  B.  will  include  information  sup- 
Lampkin  III.  selected  by  the  plied  by  Advertising  Linage 

Tuscaloosa  News  as  the  “Car-  Service,  as  well  as  figures  from 
Her  Boy  of  the  Year,’’  was  hon-  Media  Records  and  individual 
ored  at  a  banquet  and  theater  publishers. 

party  at  which  the  paper’s  75  During  the  last  year,  Adver- 
carriers  were  guests.  Lampkin  tising  Linage  Service  has  been 

was  given  a  tweed  jacket  by  supplying  to  the  Bureau,  linage  Kelly 

Circulation  Manager  Charles  figures  on  54  cities  for  use  in  Type 

Bonner.  compiling  the  new  listing.  10  at 


Atlanta  journal  building,  with  new  mechanical  plant. 


General  Motors  News  Service  has  bought  the  Oakland  (la.) 

_  «  1  ■  ^  11  1  Acorn  from  the  estate  of  E.  P. 

Press  Relations  Called  Success  Sld'H^rr^on'^prinun^ 

Detroit — Paul  Garret,  vice-  Directors  of  the  National  •  •  • 

president  of  General  Motors  in  Negro  Press  Association  at  its  JOE  B.  HURLEY,  24,  has  pur- 
charge  of  public  relations,  has  annual  meeting  heard  that  their  chased  the  weekly  Perry 

appointed  Kenneth  Youel  as  di-  mutually-owned  and  operated  County  (Ark.)  News  from  Paul 
rector  of  press  and  radio  rela-  news  service  was  a  success.  It  Van  Dalsem,  Perryville  busi- 
tions  of  the  GM  department  of  has  been  operating  for  75  weeks,  nessman  and  legislator, 
public  relations.  servicing  20  papers.  *  *  * 

Youel,  who  has  been  in  charge  “We  want  everybody  to  know  THOMAS  R.  LEE,  former  avia- 

of  GMs  press  and  radio  rela-  this  is  a  going  concern,"  said  tion  editor  of  the  Toronto 

tions  in  New  York,  is  moving  to  Carl  Murphy,  president  of  Afro-  Daily  Star,  has  purchased  the 
Detroit.  American  Newspapers  and  a  weekly  Ingersoll  (Ont.)  Trib- 

Effective  Feb.  1,  Anthony  G.  member  of  the  Committee  of  une  from  William  R.  Veale,  who 

DeLorenzo,  for  three  years  pub-  Management  of  the  NNPA.  P.  edited  it  for  35  years, 

lie  relations  representative  at  Bernard  Young,  editor  of  the  j 

tliG  Buick  Motor  Division  on  3S”  Norfollc  (Va. )  JoutticlI  Qtid  SAlWrUEL  BOYS  and  Mr.  and 

signment  from  Kudner  Agency,  Guide,  was  reelected  chairman  Mrs.  Bert  Enos,  owners  of  the 
Inc.,  will  join  the  GM  depart-  that  committee.  Plymouth  (Ind. )  Pilot-News, 

ment  of  nublic  relations  in  De-  Dowdal  Davis,  general  mana-  have  taken  over  the  Mishawaka 

mem  oi  puoiic  relations  in  ue  Kansas  City  Call,  was  (Ind.)  Enterprise,  established  in 

These  changes.  Mr.  Garrett  named  secretary  of  NNPA,  and  1854.  John  J.  Rhodes,  owner 

said,  are  designed  to  extend  and  Mr.  Murphy  was  made  treasurer,  since  1929,  will  operate  a  print- 
imnrove  General  Motors  news  These  three,  with  C.  A.  Scott,  ing  business.  At  one  time,  the 
and  information  services  to  publisher  and  editor  of  the  At-  paper  was  edited  by  William 

newspapers  and  others.  lanta  Daily  World,  will  be  the  Storey,  later  a  famed  editor  of 

Youel  joined  General  Motors  Committee  of  Management.  the  New  York  Times. 

in  1931  after  working  on  the  Action  was  taken  making  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  the  Brook-  news  service  available  to  agen- 

cies  and  organizations  other  than  ■  t.Ha»iTlll|  J 

for  non-publication  purposes  at  I 
a  minimum  rate.  The  service  is  l*Wllf 
being  used  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity  (Missouri)  as  a  model  news 

T  r  H  I  A  oe’'  ■ 

Louis  Lautier  was  continued  I  rebuUdini.  ^  H 

as  chief  of  the  news  service.  I  *’“*hateTer  ”*^*'*■0x1-  ■ 

Inquiries  from  newspapers  in  I  our  veteran  H 

West  Africa.  South  Africa,  Ethi-  B  you  *  .  ■ 

opia.  the  West  Indies,  Panama  I  speed.  9v»tit  irucka  ■ 

and  one  or  two  other  countries  B  nation  .  •  ■ 

indicate  the  service  will  soon  ■  .merxency  “caU.’  a  ■ 

enter  the  foreign  field.  ■  1 


LillKE- AJimVHI  tU..i~c 

olviaioN  or  mveamo  co  .  tac. 

87B-9S3  WASHtNOTOM  •TMIT  •  NSW  VOffK 
VLctlmitb  fc  k.  _ 
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Bigness  in  Buffalo 

TO  the  Editor: 

What's  all  the  shouting  about? 
We  read  the  letter  from  Lyman 
Armes  (Boston  Post)  “corrobo¬ 
rating”  your  story  about  the 
88-page  issue  of  the  Boston  Post, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  they  printed 
the  record-breaking  (for  them) 
edition  which  contained  149,909 
agate  lines  of  advertising. 

Gosh,  I  guess  that  we  in  Buf¬ 
falo  are  just  too  matter-of-fact 
about  such  things.  We  just  take 
large  issues  in  our  stride  and 
don’t  even  boast  about  them. 

If  you  want  to  add  some  rec¬ 
ords,  take  a  look  at  what  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  has  been 
doing: 

We  published  two  88-page 
papers  (and  we  got  them  out  on 
week-days  —  W^nesdays  —  not 
holidays.)  On  Dec.  8,  we  pub¬ 
lished  our  first  88-pager  and  it 
carried  a  mere  169,495  agate 
lines  of  advertising  and  then  on 
Dec.  15,  we  published  our  sec¬ 
ond  88-pager  which  contained 
171,072  agate  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Every  one  of  these  was  a  reg¬ 
ular  daily  edition — no  special 
sections  or  anything  like  that. 

David  E.  Peugeot, 
Promotion  Editor, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Evening  News. 


Masthead  Data 

To  the  Editor: 

I  notice  in  the  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  of  Jan.  8,  a  little 
article  that  the  “Name  of  Noyes 
goes  off  the  masthead  ”  and  that 
my  name  is  carried  as  President, 
stating  that  I  am  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  late  Theodore  and 
Frank. 

Just  for  the  record.  I  am  the 
brother-in-law  only  of  the  late 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  B.  M.  Mc- 
Kelway's  name  was  not  also  car¬ 
ried  in  the  little  article  as  he  is 
the  editor  in  charge  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  and  News  Departments. 

Fleming  Newbold 
Washington  (D.  C.  •  Star 

A  Correction 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  in 
reading  on  page  48.  Jan.  8th  is¬ 
sue.  of  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
which  you  carry  a  story  on  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  aiding  the 
Post  Office  Department,  with  the 
loan  of  newspaper  carrier  sacks. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen  learned  of  the  pre¬ 
carious  condition  the  local  Post 
Office  found  themselves  in.  We 
alone  volunteered  to  supply  the 
Post  Office  Department  with 
Citizen  Carrier  Bags  so  pre- 
Christmas  mail  might  be  deliv¬ 
ered. 

George  W.  Hicks, 
Circulation  Manager 
Columbus  ( O. )  CiftzcTi 


Ad  Council  Affiliate 

The  Export  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  has  been  named  an 
Affiliated  (Organization  of  the 
Advertising  Council  by  the 
Council's  board  of  directors. 


NRDGA 

continued  from  page  7 


At  a  special  session  carrying 
as  its  title  the  convention  theme, 
Maj.  Benjamin  H.  Namm.  for¬ 
mer  president  of  NRDGA,  de¬ 
clared  that  America’s  social  and 
political  traditions,  “the  hope  of 
the  world,”  must  be  supported 
and  advanced  actively  by  the  re¬ 
tail  businessman. 

“During  recent  years,"  he  said, 
“most  of  us  have  been  devoting 
our  business  lives  to  selling 
goods  and  services  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  without  attempting 
to  sell  to  them  the  simple  ideals 
which  we  all  hold  so  dear.  We 
have  sold  our  products  but  we 
have  not  sold  our  system.  Until 
that  job  is  done,  there  can  be 
no  real  economic  security  in 
America," 

Citing  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  its  promotion  of  retail 
industry’s  support  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system,  Nantun  urged  the 
merchants  to  display,  starting 
Feb,  16,  the  shield  reading 
“Democracy  Works  Here,” 

Local  Support  Urged 

Other  speakers  added  their 
voices  in  support  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  and  asked  retailers  to 
devote  some  of  their  advertising 
and  other  promotional  facilities 
to  this  purpose. 

George  L.  Stearns  II,  of  L.  L. 
Stearns  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
urged  local  tieups  with  national 
campaigns  in  behalf  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  He  suggested  organization, 
in  each  community,  of  a  retail 
campaign  committee,  coordi¬ 
nated  planning  to  provide  com¬ 
plete  ad  coverage  and  publicity, 
and  promotion  of  the  campaign 
among  local  clubs,  church 
groups,  etc. 

Further  emphasis  on  these  and 
similar  problems  was  voiced  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times. 
principal  speaker  at  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  annual  banquet,  Thursday 
evening. 

Constant  Vigil  Urged 

General  Adler,  warning  his 
listeners  to  guard  against  com¬ 
placency,  declared: 

“As  soon  as  we  stop  talking, 
writing  and  thinking  about  a 
free  democracy,  as  soon  as  we 
cease  trying  to  strengthen  it,  as 
soon  as  we  casually  take  it  for 
granted  —  at  that  moment  the 
freedom  which  is  our  most  cher¬ 
ished  blessing  slips  into  danger. 
I  hope  your  forthcoming  cam¬ 
paign  will  succeed  in  turning  all 
minds  both  to  the  gifts,  benefits 
and  underlying  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  American  system." 

Democracy  is  on  trial  through¬ 
out  the  world,  said  Adler:  “It 
could  perish  in  a  generation  or 
less  if  we  prove  careless,  indif¬ 
ferent  and  complacent.” 

Five  “milestones  of  the  mind 
and  spirit”  must  be  passed  if  the 
U.  S.  is  to  maintain  peace,  free¬ 
dom  and  independence,  said 
Adler:  “We  must  be  militarily 
strong;  We  must  practice  what 
we  preach:  We  must  be  informed 
( free  communication  must  be 
maintained);  We  must  not  un¬ 
derestimate  the  communist 
threat;  We  must  safeguard  and 
expand  our  economic  strength.” 


Unique  Head  Tells 
Whole  Truman  Story 


An  “initial”  8-column  Page 
One  streamer  in  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  used  144-point 
type  to  space  out  the  word  Tru¬ 
man,  when  the  President  deliv¬ 
ered  his  expected  message  to 
the  81st  Congress. 

In  between  the  spaces,  set  at 
a  slant,  were  14-point  lines  of 
machine  composition,  filling  out 
the  initials  with  phrases  cover¬ 
ing  the  main  points  in  Truman’s 
address. 

“T”  was  for  tax  revision,  and 
the  others  were  “Repeal  Taft- 
Hartley,  Universal  Training, 
More  Pension  Aid,  Anti-Infla¬ 
tion,  New  Industry  Plan,” 


Gearhart  Resolution 
Repeal  Before  House 

Washington  —  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  in  error  in  reporting 
(Jan.  8,  page  74)  that  Rep.  John 
Dingell,  Detroit  Democrat,  had 
introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Gearhart  Act  which  exempts 
newspaper  vendors  from  Social 
Security  taxes. 

The  Dingell  bill  (H.  R.  41) 
would  repeal  the  Gearhart  Reso¬ 
lution  which  maintained  the 
status  quo  in  Social  Security  on 
independent  contractors.  Both 
the  Gearhart  Act  and  the  Gear¬ 
hart  Resolution  were  passed 
over  President  Truman’s  vetoes 
last  year. 


Monitor  Moves 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
editorial  and  advertising  offices 
in  New  York  City  will  be  moved 
Feb.  1  from  500  Fifth  Avenue  to 
588  Fifth  Avenue. 


d^tji'tuarp 


SYED  ABDULLAH  BRELVI,  51. 

editor  of  the  Bombay  (India) 
Chronicle  since  1924,  a  former 
president  of  the  All-India  News¬ 
paper  Editors’  Conference  who 
campaigned  for  Indian  press 
freedom,  Jan.  9,  at  Bombay. 

Mrs.  Winona  Wiixox  Payne, 
83,  generally  credited  with  cre¬ 
ating  the  modern  woman’s  page; 
editor  of  the  woman’s  page  of 
the  Cleveland  ( O. )  Press  for 
many  years,  later  with  McCall’s 
magazine;  daughter  of  John  M. 
Wilcox,  former  editor  of  the 
Press;  Jan.  7,  at  Covina,  Calif. 
Among  her  survivors  is  a  son, 
Kenneth  W.  Payne,  executive 
editor  of  Reader’s  Digest. 

Kirk  Earnshaw,  39.  industrial 
relations  editor  of  Modern  In¬ 
dustry  magazine,  former  labor 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  city  editor  of  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner,  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club  and  Ameri¬ 
can  New.spaper  Guild.  Jan.  7, 
while  visiting  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Willard  E.  McHarg.  80,  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  man  and  New 
York  banker.  Jan.  7,  at  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.  He  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  old  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Express  and  Albany  Argus,  and 
later  legislative  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Sun. 

Harry  S.  Mount,  75,  vicepresi¬ 


Classiiied  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 


1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 


Count  npproximately  five.  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

F.'rins  close  Wednesday  noon. 


dent  of  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 
of  Chicago  until  his  retirement 
in  1946,  Jan.  6,  at  Manhattan. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Laura  Knickerbocker, 
former  wife  of  Foreign  Corres- 
ptondent  H.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
who  toured  Europe  and  wrote 
articles  with  him  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  writing  careers, 
Jan.  5,  at  Topeka,  Kan.  In  recent 
years  she  had  been  writing  for 
the  Menninger  Foundation  in 
Topeka. 

Harry  R.  Melone,  55,  for  20 
years  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Auburn  (N.  Y. )  Citizen-Adver¬ 
tiser,  historian,  and  city  council¬ 
man  for  14  years,  Jan.  11,  at 
Auburn. 

Robert  Kroeze,  52,  picture 
supervisor  of  the  San  Francisco 
( Calif. )  Examiner,  newspaper 
artist  formerly  with  the  old  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  Jan.  7. 

John  J.  Hughes,  for  18  years 
circulation  supervisor  of  the  old 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Times  and 
Daily  Eagle,  for  the  past  nine 
years  assistant  manager  in  a 
Providence,  R.  I.,  bank,  Jan.  8, 
at  Providence. 

Joseph  J.  Amiot,  74,  pioneer 
Northwest  newspaperman  who 
had  owned  the  Glasgow  (Mont.) 
Gazette,  founded  the  North  Mon¬ 
tana  Review  and  Newport 
(Wash.)  Miner,  worked  on  the 
old  Spokane  (Wash.)  Inland 
Herald  and  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review,  and  was  with  the  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Star  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  last  year,  Jan.  7,  at  Seattle. 
He  is  survived  by  a  son,  Maurice  j 


Amiot,  librarian  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review. 

Walker  Irwin,  54,  for  many 
years  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Spokane  ( Wash.  >  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  since  1946  head 
of  the  advertising  department  of 
Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Trio, 
Jan.  9.  at  Spokane. 

Edward  J.  Geiger,  66,  who 
joined  the  old  Chicago  Evening 
American  as  a  sports  writer  in 
1900  when  the  paper  was 
founded,  sports  editor  for  15 
years  until  his  retirement  10 
years  ago,  Jan.  11,  at  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


There  is  aji  additional  charge  cf 
1 5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  folows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  H75 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y, 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 


PablishiDK  and  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


advantageous  and  exclusive 

APPRAISED  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  W.  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
_ Culver  City,  Californra _ 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3974  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

exclusive  CALIFORNIA  WEEK¬ 
LIES  that  will  soon  grow  into  dailies. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years  —  Our  motto:  ‘‘Always  a 
tqusre  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.” 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
tn(i  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55. 
Melbourne,  Florida. _ 


FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  rich 
lows  fleld,  advise  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City, 
lows.  Former  publisher. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
ind  sold  without  publicity. _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 

72,000.000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P  O.  Box  527  San  Fernando.  Calif. 
♦  ★We  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
<alps  ns  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Slypes.  625  Market  St..  .San  Francisco 
.1.  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


BEST  BUY  IN  CALIFORNIA 

$65,000  cHsli.  Kxclusivp.  long  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  in  area  eonibinin^  ajrri- 
•  nlture.  residential,  industry.  Clean 
and  well  equipped.  Town  population 
10,000.  KarniiiiCK  $19,000.  Tnforuqition 
only  to  qualified  buyers.  Mareus 
Griffin  &  Assoeiates,  427  W.  oth.  Los 
Ancebs  i:i.  California. 

rE^RTlTcAU  K()k"xT.\  “w  <-e"iriy.“$T2r- 
000  handles.  Bay  Area  weekly.  Good 
proposition  for  competent  man. 
OREGON  WEEKLY.  Ready  to  go 
dtily. 

WASHINGTON  WEEKLY.  $13,000 
toll  price. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
loventoried  $40,000.  $15,000  handles. 
•IRIZONA  WEEKLY.  Owner  wants  to 
retire. 

front  and  Backroom  partnerships. 
JACK  L.  STOLL,  Box  8408,  Los  An- 

fries  16,  California. _ 

exclusive  daily  in  attractive  resi¬ 
dential  city  can  bg  handled  for  $30,000 
down;  three  machines  and  web  press 
itrluded ;  a  choice  weekly  with  build¬ 
ing  for  $40,000  dasy  terms.  J.  R. 
Qsbbert.  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Calif. 
PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLY  newspa 
per  property,  1948  gross  $41,000,  good 
«lPipment,  building  ran  be  leased. 
Price  $21,000.  Half  down — flnance  I 
jjslance.  Write  owner  for  inspection.  | 
Rox  2490,  Editor  4  Publisher.  I 


rUiI.u.«.Mil0NS  FOR  SALE 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASclNG:  Catalogue 
No.  17  of  newspapers  for  sale.  May 
Bros.,  Binghamton.  New  York. 

$26..->00  BUYS  EXt  LU.SIVE  OHIO 
WEEKLY  newspaper  and  job  printing 
plant  with  all  equipment.  Also,  nearly 
iK-w  brick  and  concrete  building  and 
lot.  Located  in  heart  of  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  best  little  village  in  North 
Eastern  Ohio;  only  35  miles  to  Cleve¬ 
land  and  28  miles  to  Akron.  .A  real 
buy.  Everything  here  as  you  like  it. 
'/j  down.  Wire,  write  or  phone.  M.  C. 
BACON,  Garreltsville,  Ohio,  Phone: 

45,  (lay-evening. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  with  2-8tory 
building,  small  job  department,  2  Lin- 
otypes  and  8  page  web  press.  Ideal 
for  two  partners,  either  ad.  news  or 
mechanical  men  who  want  a  long-es- 
tahlished  daily  and  will  bpcome  local 
business  leaders.  Wonderful  location 
not  in  coal  area.  Will  arrange  rather 
liberal  terms.  Good  reason  for  selling. 
Minimum  down  payment,  $5,000  from 
each  of  two  partners,  or  $15,000  from 
one  purchaser.  State  newspaper  ex- 
I>erience  and  cash  payment  you  can 
make.  Immediate  action  will  be  an 
advantage  to  you.  Box  2432,  Editor  & 
Piihlisher. _ 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  livestock 
(purebred  —  registered  —  beef  breed)  ! 
monthly  magazine  of  quality  charac¬ 
ter.  Highly  regarded  for  editorial  and 
advertising  quality.  International  cir¬ 
culation,  Imt  specifically  United  States. 
Featuring  one  breed,  only.  Qualified 
and  experienced  staff  intact.  Cash  or 
terms,  prefi-rably  terms.  Applicants 
must  supply  references  with  opening 
iiKpiiry.  This  is  important.  Present 
owner  intends  to  devote  time  to  cattle 
hn-eding.  Inquiries  confidential.  Box 
2504.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED _ 

NEW  K.N'GL.A.ND  newspaperman,  32. 
now  with  one  of  region’s  biggest,  most 
respected  dailies  seeks  connection 
good  weekly  leading  to  ultimate  owner¬ 
ship.  With  small  and  large  papers 
since  1937 — reporter,  city  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Smattering  eireiilation 
and  advertising.  Wife  capable  news¬ 
paperwoman.  Box  2516,  Editor  .Vr  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SE.MIRETIKEI)  Bu.siness  Exeeutive 
will  pay  cash  for  half  inlen-st  or 
more  in  well-organized,  repiitiilile 
weekly  newspaper — Central  or  West¬ 
ern  New  York  State.  Box  2491.  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  S.\LE.  One  Duplex  Tubular  Rout¬ 
er  A-C  motor,  priee  $500.  Box  2476, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
SMATCO  ROUTERS 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  Model  14  Linotype, 
.Serial  25.155,  electric  pot,  motor,  high  | 
speed  distril'utor,  universal  ejector.  i 
price  $2750.00. 

Model  K  Linotype.  Serial  1472,  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  motor.  Price  $1200.00.  Im¬ 
mediate  possession. 

Telegraph  Hi-rald,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


I.IGHT  DUTY  Duplex  rolling-in  ma- 
i-hine  using  wet  or  dry  mats,  belt 
drive,  3  phase  220  volt  motor.  Good 
condition.  Ideal  for  engraving  plant. 
$700  F.O.B.  our  plant.  Painesville 
Telegraph,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


PRICED  TO  SELL 

Linotypes,  mat  rollers,  metal  pots, 
chases,  router  and  other  equipment  of 
Los  .Angeles  newspaper  plant.  Must 
be  moved  at  once  and  is  priced  to 
make  room.  Tell  us  what  you  need. 
Marcus  Griffin  4  Associates,  427  W. 
5th,  Los  Angeles  13,  California. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


TEN  CH  DISPATCHER  CONVEY¬ 
ORS.  each  about  80  feet  long;  new  40 
lip  -AC  motor,  220  v.  60  c.  3  p;  also 
used  motor  of  same  specifications;  Du¬ 
plex  curved  casting  box  for  2l'A  cut-, 
off,  duo-cooled ;  used  Goss  and  Duplex 
heavy  duty  mat  rollers. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  CO. 

400  W.  Madison  St.  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


DAVIDSON  OFFSET  10  x  14  Press. 
Has  run  less  than  300,000  impressions. 
Like  new.  Cowan  Perforator,  Variable 
speed  motor  and  printing  segment. 
$14110. 

DISPATCH 

Portage _ Pennsylvania 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
Duplex  Tubular  16  and  24  page  presa, 
AC  drive  and  plate  casting  outfit. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561, _ Nampa,  Idaho 

FOR  $SALE — TWO  TELETYPESET 
TERS  and  perforators.  Used  about 
three  months.  Marietta  Journal.  Mari 
etta,  Georgia. _ 

XEWSP.APER  Photo  Engraving  Plant 
makes  full  page  plates  complete. 
$2250.  Box  2488.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


GOSS  Stereotype  Metal  Furnace,  5000 
lb.  capacity,  complete  with  Kemp  bur 
ners  and  stereotype  metal  pump. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y 


LUDLOW  MATS,  two  cabinets  with 
33  fonts  from  18  pt.  to  72  pt.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Ben  Shulman,  500 
Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y.. 
Plione:  BKyant  9-1132. 


40-PAGE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width 
224i"  cut-off.  Uses  67",  50"  33'/4". 
I6A5"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25.000  copies 
daily,  30  h.  p..  d.  c..  220  volt  motor 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation.  write  Box  2381,  Editor  4 
Pii  Kiisher.  _  _ 


MODEL  “H”  TNTERTYPE,  Serial 
No.  1101,  2  magazines,  2  molds,  gas 
pot,  'j. horse  motor.  .A.  C.  110-v. 
single  phase,  60  eyele,  1140  R.  P.  M. 
.$2,300.  Priee  will  be  rediu-ed  $100 
per  week  until  sold.  .A.  K.  Walling, 
Oskaloosa  Herald,  Oskaloosa.  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE 

COMPI.ETE  NEWSPAPER  A  N  D 
COMMERCIAL  PLANT 

20  page  standard  Tubular  with  com¬ 
bination  folders;  full  automatic  press 
drive:  stereo  equipment  ineluding  Sta 
Hi:  chases  and  form  tables;  Elrod 
with  ten  molds  and  Ludlow  with  over 
50  fonts  of  matrices;  15  tons  of 
metal:  300  tons  of  news  print;  five 
line  easting  machines  with  complete 
eqniiinient :  job  presses;  will  sell  as 
going  coneern  if  interested.  Can  offer 
the  press  and  stereo  as  complete  unit. 
•Ml  motors  .AC  220  v.  60  c.  3  p.  Equip 
ment  available  30  days  after  sale. 

12  HOE  “Z”  TYPE  UNITS 
Four  high-speed  double  folders;  ean 
operate  as  -4  sextiiples,  3  oetnples.  2 
deeuples  or  2  double  sextiiples;  Kohler 
reels  and  tensions:  substructure; 
eomplete  stereo;  DC  drives.  .Available 
immediately.  Will  sell  all  or  any  por¬ 
tion.  23  9  16"  sheet-cut. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

Double  folder;  roll  stands  at  ends  of 
press;  2  color  cylinders;  availahle  iin- 
iiiediateiy.  215^"  sheet-cut. 

FOUR  GOSS  OCTUPLES 
22 Yi"  sheet-cut;  four  separate  pres¬ 
ses;  arailahle  30  days. 

HOE  AND  GOSS  MAGAZINE  PRES 
SFS— ROTO  PRESSES— DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT 
ROLLERS. 

Write  us  your  needs  as  we  have  rotary 
presses  of  all  makes  for  newspaper  or 
magazine  printing. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  CO. 

400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAL! 

.MILLER  AND  ANSCO  Composing 
Room  Saws;  Wesel  Newspaper  Galley 
Proof  Presses,  both  hand  and  power; 
Goss  full  page  Flat  Shaver;  2  and 
4-ton  .Stereotype  Furnaces;  Automatic 
Plate  Shaving  and  Finishing  Machines 
and  Casting  Boxes  for  all  standard 
sheet  cuts;  39"  Chandler  &  Price  Au¬ 
tomatic  Power  Cutter;  No.  4  Miehle 
automatic  Cylinder  Press,  bed  29  x 
40;  Model  289  Baum  automatic  Job 
Folder;  IJ-i"  Morrison  heavy  duty 
Wire  .Stiteher;  New  regulation  90- 
channel  Lino.  Magazine-s;  New  Hail 
Form  Tables  and  Dump-  Trucks;  New 
and  used  .Stereotype  Chases  (Agents 
for  the  newest  and  best  Chases  made 
today — the  “Dural”  light-weight 
Stereo.  Chase  “tailor  made”  to  your 
own  needs.  Send  for  illustrated  bulle¬ 
tin.)  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  120 
West  42n(i  St.,  New  York  18. 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Blacky  and  White  or  color,  21)^"  cut¬ 
off,  dgiuble  folder,  end  teed,  available 
iu  January. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color,  AO 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip- 
meut.  Available  immediately. 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  AB — a.c.  Drive 


TWIN  GOSS  COMETS 
16-page  flatbed — a.  c..  Drive 


3  UNIT  HOE 

2244"  cutoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  tensions, 
full  speed  pasters,  web-break  detec¬ 
tors,  double  folder,  75  hp.  AC  motor 
and  control,  conveyors.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 


POTTER  ROTARY 
16-page  newspaper  press,  a.  c.  motor 
drive,  stereo  equipment.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  .\ddress:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


FOR  SALE — Hoe  web  rotary  16-page 
newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  cutter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Wabash  (Indi¬ 
ana)  Plain  Dealer. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison.  Saws.  Ro¬ 
tary.  Shavers.  Radial  Arm  Routers 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases.  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago,  Ill. 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
now  used  in  ten  states.  Slashes  mail- 
room  ro.sts  1.000  single  wraps  per 
hour.  New  model  in  production.  Write 
Willi.im  B.  Edmondson  Co.,  1.522  Cai- 
iowhill  St..  Philadelphia  30.  Pa. 


BABCOCK  OPTIMUS  NO.  9  PRESS 
for  sale.  Exeeilent  condition.  $2,000. 
39  X  .55  bed.  Write  The  Leader,  Point 
Pleasant.  New  Jersey. 


ELROD  MATERIAL  MAKER.  Mar 
gach  feeder,  gas  pot,  a.  c.  motor, 
molds,  availahle  immediately.  Ben 
Shulman.  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
18,  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-1132. 


L.  4  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  now  in  use  in  newspaper 
plants  from  coast  to  coast.  Available 
for  immediate  delivery  in  any  quantity. 
Highest  quality,  lowest  price.  Manu¬ 
factured  to  the  exact  height  you  spe¬ 
cify.  with  one-half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  All  metal  oonstruction,  cast 
iron  machined  top.  Choice  of  casters. 
With  4-ineh  metal  wheels  in  heavy 
cast  iron  ball  bearing  swivel  fork, 
$59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  but 
with  Dnrex  wheel  bearing.  $62.50. 
With  5-inch  ball  bearing  steel  wheel  in 
heavy  pressed  steel  ball  bearing  swivel 
fork,  $71.50.  Five-inch  ball  bearing 
rubber  wheels  optional  at  $74.50.  All 
prices  quoted  are  F.O.B.  Elkin,  N.  C. 
Write  for  literature  giving  complete 
details,  or  order  direct.  L.  4  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  Market  Street.  P.  O. 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


CCTi.bU  llAM.MLH  4U/3  M.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newapaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  c.v.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  bead  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTKRN  COLOR  PRIXT- 
IXO  Co.,  Waterbury  91,  Connecticut. 


WJHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 


(Or  Will  Buy) 


Duplex  or  Ooss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Dojilex 
Ooss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 


For  a  quick  sale,  let  Oharlie  Brown, 
formerlv  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 


Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 


CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


OFFER  NEWSPRINT:  250  tons  per 
month:  One  year  contract  availanle 
start  January  ’49.  U.  S.  Manufacture 
— Direct  mill  confirmation  available. 
WANTED:  NEWSPRINT  MILL  CON. 
TRACTS  for  ’49  and  ’50.  Write,  wire 
now.  Sales  International  Co.,  320 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y,  D19  2920; 
21.  Cable  .Vdilress — Salesinter,  X.  Y. 


STA.NDARD 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
16”,  16 '.i",  I”",  nyi"  Jumbo  rolls. 
At  new  low  prices. 

SHEET.S.  any  sire  at  new  low  prices 
CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

370  Lexington  .Ave..  New  York  17 
OU.  gon  9  3f*70 


$155  PER  TON  F.  O.  B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  your  sixes 
1,000  Tons  Monthly 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


ONE  quarter  folder  for  single  width 
Goss  rotary  press.  Box  2307,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


S.  B.  BEHRENS  A  CO.,  54  Fast  9th 
Street.  New  York  City,  Phone:  OR 
chard  4-6460.  Attention.  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 


PRESS  WANTED 


Octuple  Press 
215-5  or  22^1  cut-off 


FOR  SALE 

1  C.  S.  M.-3  Intertype,  electric  pot. 
1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 

hliehle  and  Babcock  Flat  Bed  Presses 
Duplex  Model  ”E”  eight-page 
8  Page  Goss  Cox  O  type  Press 
A.  C.  Motor 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  k  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


Must  he  heavy  duty 
double  folder. 


Box  2492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  eouip- 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 


W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 


660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  51 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESSES 
Models  A  and  K 
Box  2496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  .MATS,  Syi  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6yt  point  Ionic  S5  with 
bold  face  S2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  8t., 
Rochester,  New  York. 


ROYS  school  in  England  urgently 
needs  an  old  printing  machine  —  it 
doesn’t  matter  how  old.  No  pay¬ 
ment,  other  than  freight  charges,  can 
be  made.  Learn  more  about  the  school 
and  their  work  by  writing  Robert  L. 
Godbold,  Oldfield  Boys  Secondary 
School.  Wells  Road.  Bath,  Somerset, 
England. 


WANTED 


Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 


BEN  SHULMAN 


500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


WANTED  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY  Mat 
Roller  and  Curved  Casting  Box. 
Curved  Tail  Saw,  Curved  Shaver  and 
Finishing  Block  for  22^"  Cutoff.  Box 
2455,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED — Ludlow  caster  and  Inter 
type  Model  0-4  or  G4-4  for  daily 
paper.  Immediate  need.  Give  full  de 
tails  and  price.  Box  2453,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


24-PAOE  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Prats. 
Complete  Stereotyping  Equipment  and 
Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive.  Box 
2409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  HOE  OR  OOSS  Combination  Saw 
and  Trimmer  with  AO  Motor  Equip¬ 
ment  in  good  operating  condition.  Box 
2408,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 


GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13fj  inch  printing  diameter, 
214i  inch  cut  off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 


Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 


Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  Sc  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


H.ALF  INTEREST  in  trade  |>ublira- 
tinn  available  to  editor  and  or  adver 
lising  man.  Entire  interest  not  foi 
sab-.  Box  2460.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  PRINTING:  If  you  ar. 
the  iiiiidisher  of  a  magazine,  and  would 
like  to  tilace  the  printing  in  a  smaller 
niidweslern  town,  where  you  ran  gel 
good  workmanship  and  service,  with 
out  labor  trouble,  write  Waverly  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  Waverly,  Iowa. 


WANTED:  PARTNER  with  $5,000  for 
half-interest  in  established  Queens 
(New  York  City)  weekly;  no  shop. 
Box  2511,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Need  a  HOME  PRODUCTS  CORRES¬ 
PONDENT!  Experienced  New  York 
daily  reporter.  Featuring  household 
equipment  and  gadget  items.  Also  con¬ 
sumer  television,  automotive,  sports¬ 
man  equipment.  Can  handle  any  type 
new  products  assignment.  Box  2493, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


KEPOKTKU-COPYREADEK,  employed 
nights  New  Y'ork  daily,  can  handle 
writing,  editing,  correspondent  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  2433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  copy  from  Europe.  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  Paris-bound. 
.Available  special  articles.  Extremely 
low  rates.  Itox  2479,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURES— WANTED 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


JOB  SEEKER’S  HAVEN 
A  NEW  COMPLETELY 
PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 
Magazine,  Book  Publishing,  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Specialist.  Individual 
job  campaigns  crested  and  personally 
supervised.  Promotional  resumes.  Spe¬ 
cific  guidance  for  persons  wishing  to 
break  into  these  fields.  Not  an  agency. 

GENE  NASH 
JOB  CONSULTANT 
11  W.  42nd  St.,  Suite  744,  New  York 
18.  Tel:  PE  6-2333. 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  &  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  st  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  Sc  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plana 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


AMBITIOUS 


YOUNG  MAN  or  WOMAN 


V/o  wa'-t  to  a.dd  a  Junior  Salesman 
to  our  2-man  local  Advertising  De¬ 
partment.  Small  town  100  miles  from 
New  YorL  Little  over  4  000  circula¬ 
tion.  Some  experience  essential.  Car 
helpful,  not  necessary.  Training  under 
experienced  advertising  manager. 
Write  giving  age,  exoerlenco  a.nd 
salary  expected.  Box  2494,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESGIRL  to  make 
contact  by  telephone,  leads  furnished. 
Must  have  experience.  10  to  5,  five 
days.  $25  plus  bonus.  New  Y'ork  City 
weekly  newspaper.  For  interview  call 
ORegon  3-4840. 


AD  SALESMAN,  beat  for  major  ac¬ 
counts.  Westwood  Hills  Press,  1055 
Gayley  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


WASHI.NGTON  CORRESPONDENT— 
.Vvailable  for  assignments.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Member  Press  Gallery.  Box 
2402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Want 
immediately  first-class  special  edition 
and  special  page  salesman.  Newspa¬ 
per  trained,  35  to  50,  with  auto. 
Drawing  account  against  liberal  com¬ 
mission,  52-week-in-year  programs 


mission,  52-week-in-year  programs 
with  strongest  selling  appeal.  North¬ 
west  Ohio  metropolitan  organisation, 
wide  work  area.  Kush  full  detaila  ex¬ 
perience,  newspaper  background.  Box 
2394,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN;  you»| 
man  with  minimum  of  two  years  dail} 
newspaper  ad  department  experience. 
Need  hustler  who  can  sell,  do  layonti 
and  write  copy.  Immediate  opening 
(iall,  wire  or  write:  Thos.  F.  Martin 
or  J.  F.  Haas,  Evening  Herald,  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Pennsylvania.  _ 


UL.kSSiFIED  MANAGER,  set  up  and 
manage  department.  Six  day  M  &  E 
I'umbination,  18,000  circulation,  cullege 
town.  Write  complete  details,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
R.  F.  Sowers,  Morgantown  Post,  Mor¬ 
gantown.  West  Virginia. 


FEATURES  WANTED  by  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  syndicates  in  the 
country.  Women’s  columns.  Sewing, 
Gardening,  Hobbies,  Fix  Its,  or  what 
have  you.  We  have  newspapers  with 
circulation  totaling  over  ‘7  million 
weekly.  Send  samples  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  to: 

SCALE  MODEL  HOME 
PLANNING  CO. 

819  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CLASSIFIED  —  nianager-salesiiisn, 
rich  field,  delightful  community.  New|. 
Times,  Neenah,  Wisconsin. 


EXPANDING  TEXAS  DAILY  want! 
e.vperienced  salesman  or  saleswoman, 
good  at  layouts.  New  air-conditioned 
building,  growing  town,  fine  chance  to 
get  in  fast-growing  Texas.  Write  full 
details,  salary  wanted,  to  Box  2487, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  promo¬ 
tional  advertising  salesman  to  work  is 
southeast.  Give  background,  referencei 
in  first  letter.  General  Newspapen 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  760,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


HAVE  unusual  opportunity  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  investment  for  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  salesman  free  to 
travel.  Established  monthly  publics- 
tion.  Box  2459,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WANTED:  experienced  advertislnt 

man  with  Midwest  or  Southwest  btek. 
ground.  Must  be  tops  in  layout  sod 
copy  with  ability  to  advance.  Start 
$50  week  plus  bonus  and  commissiou 
adds  up  to  $85  and  more.  Write  ei. 
perience,  references,  include  aetnsl 
layout  work.  W.  T.  Stanberry,  Ams 
rillo  Globe-News,  Amarillo,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


WANTED 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


Capable,  experienced,  responsible. 
.Must  be  able  to  sell  and  w'rite  good 
letters.  Mention  references  and  sslsry 
first  letter. 


W.  D.  Hoard,  Jr.,  Daily  Union 
Fort  Atkinson.  Wisconsin 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COPY  MAN,  experienced  on  telegraph 
desk,  versatile  Catholic  man  for  smtil 
diocesan  midwestern  weekly.  Send 
full  details  of  experience  and  stlsry 
required.  Box  2299,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  rewrite  man,  under¬ 
standing  commercial  news  values,  who 
w-uuld  enjoy  career  as  ropy  editor  for 
keen  trade  services. 

American  Institute  of 
Eood  Distribution 
420  Lexington.  New  York  City 


EX I’ERi ENCEI4  newspap.  rnien,  to 
train  as  i)iiblicity  agents  for  large 
midwestern  circus.  Car,  typewriter  e«- 
M'liiial.  Long  season,  good  salary.  F. 
W.  Stafford,  17  Barl>aru  ltd.,,  Bristol, 
Connecticut. 


MONTHLY  TKADK  publication  seek¬ 
ing  experienced  editor.  Investment  of 
.$10,000  necessary.  Larger  interest 
i.vailalde.  Capital  stork  should  double 
in  value  in  1949.  ISox  2458,  Editor  S 
P'lblisber. 


WANTED:  MANAGING  EDITOR  tor 
progressive  morning  daily  in  the  Csro- 
linas.  Good  situation  for  a  man  who 
can  do  a  competent  job  of  directing 
news  department.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected  and  when  aviil- 
sble.  If  not  8ol)er,  don’t  apply.  Box 
2434,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL^ 

STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN,  thorouchlT 
experienced,  for  long  established  New 
England  daily  nearing  40,000  circnll- 
tion.  Modern  plant  in  every  dets^ 
37  54 -hour  week.  Good  scale  and  wort- 
ing  conditions.  Write  immedistelT. 
Box  2515,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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MACUINISTS 

Union  newspaper  press  machinists 
needed  on  larfce  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  at  prevailing  union  wi^es,  bene- 
lit  and  retirement  plan.  Write  anm- 
n.rv  of  qual'fieations  and  experience 
*Box  2369.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


MKCH.\MC.\L  SUPERINTKNDEXT 
Jlida'estern  newspaper  with  approxi¬ 
mately  250.000  circulation  publishing 
jl,  E.  S.  seeking  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  under  50  years  age  with  fine 
record  who  has  initiative  know--how- 
■iid  ability  to  coordinate  all  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  for  perfect  operation. 
4t  present  have  no  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent.  An  exceptional  opportunity 
for  first  class  man  interested  in  long- 
haul.  Box  2486.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEVERAL  STEABY  situations  on  the 
night  side  open  in  16-inachine  Ohio 
plant.  Operators,  floor  men  or  com 
bination.  Sickness  benefits,  accident, 
hospitalization,  pension  and  vacation. 
Union  scale,  $2.30  per  hour.  All  re¬ 
plies  treated  as  confidential.  Write 
Box  2471.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

Newspapermen’s  agency.  Arti 

clfs.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40tb  St.,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ^ADVERTISING _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  seeks  future 
on  Florida  coast,  producer,  26,  single, 
'48  grad,  of  University  of  Missouri, 
Major  in  advertising.  One  year  experi¬ 
ence  selling,  writing,  laying  out  dis¬ 
play.  Some  knowledge  national.  Now 
with  small  city  daily.  Please  state 
salary.  Box  2508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


JOURNALISM  graduate  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  daily;  anxious  for  ex- 
pi-rience.  Veteran,  22,  single.  Box 
2509.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN,  married,  23,  i'ebruary  graduate 
Iowa  U.  journalism  school  desires  re¬ 
porting  or  copydesk  position  on  mid¬ 
west  or  easti-rn  daily.  Box  2482,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


.WAILABLE  NOW  .  .  .  EXPERI 
ENCED  GENERAL  MANAGER 
AND  PUBLISHER 

For  past  five  years  successfully  oper- 
ited  6M  daily,  doubling  volume  4th 
JUT.  Constructed  and  operated  radio 
itition  owned  by  newspaper.  18  years' 
experience  rovers  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  operation,  particularly  advertis¬ 
ing.  having  been  advertising  salesman, 
manager  and  promotion  director  news¬ 
papers  20  and  50  thousand.  Commun¬ 
ity  acceptance  above  average.  Excel¬ 
lent  recommendations.  Age  39,  family 
man.  Interested  in  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  with  progressive,  financially  sound 
dally.  Earning  past  5  years  over  $8. 
COO.  Salary  open.  Available  for  in¬ 
terview.  Box  2417,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


.tDVERTISI.VO  salesman,  steady, sin- 
rere.  19  years  large  and  small  dailies. 
Copywriting,  layout  and  selling.  Cir- 
rnlation  and  make  up  experience.  Good 
references.  East  preferred.  Box  2501. 
Fditor  .V  PnblishiT. 

LOC.AL  accounts  like  my  work;  so 
will  yon.  .Ambitious  aggressive  display 
lalesuinn.  Write  sharp  hard-selling 
ropy.  Thorough  and  punctual.  Excel¬ 
lent  record,  ('olleg,-  graduate.  Wants 
to  locate  in  East,  north  of  Baltimore. 
Box  2487,  Editor  A  I’ub'.islier. 


.lOVEKTISING  TE-IM  (.MAX  AND 
WOM.AN)  Capable  of  handling  promo¬ 
tion  from  idea  to  cnsli  register — any 
media — Last  year’s  outj»ut  3,000.000 
Lines — Make  us  an  olTcr —  Box  2510, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISI.XG  man,  nualified  and 
dependable  would  like  position  as  ad 
minager  on  nii-dinm  sized  Eastern 
dlily.  Opportunity  most  important. 
Box  2427,  Editor  ,t-  Publisher. 


PERHAPS  YOU  .  .  . 

Cm  use  a  man  with  16  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  National  Retail  and  Classified 
on  M-E  and  .S.  first  and  second  papers, 
h’ow  employed  in  executive  capacity. 
Top  references.  College  graduate,  age 
38.  Married.  $175  w-eek.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
vest.  Write  Box  2518,  Editor  &  Puh- 
lioher. 


28  YE.ARS  in  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion.  Available  for  either  after  Febru¬ 
ary  1.  A-one  referenee.  Write  Box 
2478.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


tour  COPY  stiff,  frozen!  Want  some 
thit  punches  your  ideas  hornet  Just 
umc  it.  I’ll  write  it  I  Free  lance, 
Wm,  publicity,  promotion,  etc.,  to  fit 
Totr  needs.  Box  2512,  Editor  4  Pub- 
luksr. 


A  GOOD  NEWS  EDITOR 
WANTS  GOOD  DESK  JOB  ON 
NEW  YORK  STATE  DAILY 
"Fast,  competent,  extremely  product¬ 
ive,  dependable,  excellent  slot  man.” 
Box  2500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE  COPY  READER,  EDITOR,  40. 
fast,  dependable.  productive.  All 
desks.  Lifetime  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  2497,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


ABLE,  Experiemced  reporter,  sports 
editor,  desk  man.  Now  employed,  but 
ilesire  change  on  good  daily.  Wide 
background.  Now  in  east.  Prefer  west 
coast,  mid-west,  but  will  consider  any 
good  offer.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
sports  and  new-s  field  and  getting 
along  w-ith  contacts  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Box  2514,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


36-YEAR-OLD  Sports  Editor.  With  20 
years’  experience  and  10  yeara  Radio 
work.  Box  2366.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


,\.  B..  M.  A.,  IN  ENGLISH.  24;  vet; 
single,  feature  writer,  reporter.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  2441,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AMBITIOUS  Amherst  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  B.  A.,  24,  vet,  limited  experience, 
seeks  start  in  news  field.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2451,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


.\GGRESSIVE  1949  Missouri  gradu¬ 
ate,  27,  family,  w-ishes  PERMANENT 
reporter-featiire-fihoto  post  February 
1.5.  Community  paper  major.  ^  years 
photography,  offset  experience.  Box 
63.  Columbia.  Missouri. 


I’VE  GOT  TTI 
WHO  WANTS  ITt 
It’s  the  ability  to  get,  write,  and  edit 
news.  I’m  now  employed,  seek  bet¬ 
terment,  five  years  experience  on  large 
daily,  BA  degree,  married,  veteran, 
”6.  Box  2519,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


AV.ML.-VBLK  at  once,  young  man.  B. 
.4..  single;  reporting,  rewrite,  feature 
experience  with  top  Virginia  non¬ 
daily;  employer  reference.  Box  2503, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


CDLLEGE  graduate.  B.  S.,  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  veteran.  27,  single,  w-ilh  weekly 
and  daily  experience,  desires  job  as  re¬ 
porter  on  daily.  Willing  to  travel. 
East  preferred.  Box  2502,  Editor  4 
I’ublisher. 


CUB  REPORTEIt.  single,  25.  Vet.. 
B..V.,  clean-cut,  references;  willing  to 
ork  within  300  mili-s  of  New  York 
City.  Victor  Tiiiioner.  152  Parksi<b 
tv.',.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  of  weekly  (I  edit  copy,  han¬ 
dle  make-up.  assign  reitorti-rs,  write 
ids.,  news,  features)  sci-ks  permanent 
p.isitioii  tliriving  country  daily, 
wi'ekly.  Box  2481,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E.MIM.OVED  desk  street  man  seeks 
day  job  soiitliwest  or  California.  Box 
2400.  Editor  A  I’lililisher. 


EXI’ERIE.VCED  news  editor,  feature 
and  editorial  writer  available.  Have 
worked  on  metropolitan  dailies  but 
pi-ef.-r  small  city.  Patient  and  able 
train  young  staff.  Sober,  steady,  good 
apiiearance,  cooperative.  Single  and 
free  go  anywhere  in  or  outside  United 
States.  Languages  English  and  French. 
Congenial  working  conditions  more 
important  than  top  salary.  Box  2489, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks 
job  with  daily,  allied  field.  Single,  28, 
no\v  employed.  Available  reasonable 
notice.  Box  2483,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER— WANTS  job  on 
metropolitan  daily  in  South.  Samples 
of  work  available.  Box  2425,  Editor  4 
Piihlisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  graduate,  28.  veteran, 
single,  wants  reporter’s  or  editor’s  job 
on  daily  in  west  or  midwest.  Some 
experience.  Box  2456,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Now  employed  and  seeking  change.  15 
years’  experience  all  desks.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  Prefer  midwest.  Box  2517, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


MIS.SOURI  University  ad  major  wants 
job  on  newspaper.  4  years  selling  ex¬ 
perience,  honor  student,  28,  single. 
.Vvailable  February  3.  Box  2485,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


NEITHER  HAD  YOU.  ONCE! 

Experience,  that  is.  Young  man. 
copywriting  experience,  would  like  to 
start  as  reporter  in  smallish  city.  Box 
2513,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


N  Y  U  Journalism  graduate.  Available 
February.  Honor  standing.  Veteran. 
29.  Married.  Well  informed.  Studied 
British  government  as  International 
Institute  of  Education  Selectee.  Won 
"Meet  the  Press"  radio  prize.  Harry 
Kursh,  754  Mace  Ave.,  New  York  67. 
New  York.  OL  4-0176. 


PRINCETON  graduate  (February),  6 
months  reporter  serai-weekly,  ex¬ 
managing  editor  college  daily,  seeks 
future,  sinall-city  daily.  South  or  New 
England.  Own  car.  Box  2498,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


RADIO  News  Director,  28,  married. 
Leaving  WRZE.  York.  Pa.  3  yean 
Dailies.  Pine  announcer.  Write  com¬ 
ment.  Minimam  $75.  Box  2372,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  experienced,  single,  vet¬ 
eran,  car,  can  give  you  coverage  on  all 
news  stories  and  sports.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2477,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

REPORTER-RE  WRITE-DESK  MAN; 
native  New  York  City;  20  yeara  met¬ 
ropolitan  experience,  veteran,  cover 
all  beats;  sober;  thorough,  dependable. 
Traveled.  3  languages;  prefer  East 
I'.  S.,  ready  abort  notice;  please  state 
sa'ary.  Box  2439,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  28.  seven  years’ 
experimee  Pennsylvania  daily;  seeks 
ai>ot  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  New 
York  or  New  England;  radio  experi¬ 
ence;  veteran.  .Available  now.  Box 
2120.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Journalism  ma 
jor — present  Sports  Editor,  rollege 
paper — Veteran.  6  months  part  time 
employment  with  metropolitan  daily — 
Exiierienced  in  make-up.  editing,  ropy 
ri  .Tiling,  lii  ndlinp  writing.  Graduating 
February  Isf.  Box  2446,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

W.ASHINOTON.  D.  C.,  newspaper 
writing,  editing  or  public  relations  job 
wanted  by  bachelor,  30  with  AB 
ioiirnalism.  political  science,  (’45): 
3  years’  experience  newspaper  report 
ing,  editing;  training  in  engineering 
and  the  arts;  SDX;  commereial  pilot. 
SEL.  CFI.  Now  in  mid-West.  Box 
2407,  Editor  4  Pnhiisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR-NEWS  EDITOR 
Metropolitan  and  medium-sized  papers- 
wire  editor;  news  editor:  rewrite; 
I  opydesk,  makeup.  Call  Logan  22822, 
Detroit,  Michigan, 

WOMEN’S  editor:  society  and/or  fea¬ 
ture  section.  Magazine,  radio,  news¬ 
paper  background.  $60  minimum.  Box 
2505,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  experienced  desk  man.  Now 
employed  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Single,  25,  college  degree.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Desk  or  combination  desk- 
reporter.  Box  2484,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL  OR  COMPOSING 
ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
26  years’  experience.  Pleasant  admin¬ 
istrator  capable  handling  labor  rela¬ 
tion  problems.  Thoroughly  qualified  in 
all  phases  newspaper  production.  Box 
249.5,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  with  24  years 
pressroom  experieiiee,  also  press  erect¬ 
ing  experience.  Desires  change  for  per¬ 
sonal  reason  which  can  be  disenssed. 
Can  handle  and  get  along  with  help, 
full  cooperation  with  office.  Good  ref¬ 
erences.  loyal,  dependable,  married, 
no  drinker.  Box  2474,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — 28 — Veteran,  S 
years  news,  commercial  experience. 
.All-round  man.  Reasonable  offer  any¬ 
where.  Daily  preferred.  Box  2418. 
Editor  4  Publisher 


CAPABLE  photographer  with  equip¬ 
ment.  available  after  April  15.  Age  28,. 
single.  Will  travel.  Box  2480,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


PICTURE  MAN:  Researches,  arrmngei, 
and  photographs  picture  stories.  Makes 
good  color.  War  correspondent  and 
foreign  correspondent  7  years.  Free 
lance  past  year  and  a  half  with  good 
record  of  publications.  Seeks  more 
stable  connection  because  of  increased 
family  responsibilitiea.  Will  locate 
anywhere.  All  inquiries  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  and  answered.  Box  2520,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  CARTOONIST 
Fourteen  years’  experience.  Can  quali¬ 
fy  as  cither,  or  combination  man  on 
smaller  daily.  Former  Art  Editor-Pho¬ 
tographer  Stars  and  Stripes.  Southern 
states  preferred  or  will  consider  leav¬ 
ing  country.  Box  2506,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED! 

....  AN  OPENING  FOR  .... 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 

.  .  .  Native  New  Yorker  with  15 
years’  experience  in  features  and  pho¬ 
tos.  black  and  white  and  color,  free¬ 
lance  and  assignment,  to  national 
magazines,  personality  sketches  and 
photography  to  Coronet,  and  syndicat¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  rotos,  seeks  post 
with  progressive  publication  where 
writing  and  photography  can  be  mu¬ 
tually  profitable.  Extensively  traveled, 
top-notch  in  all  phases  of  photography 
in  shooting  to  finished  prints,  picture 
eiliting.  captions,  and  flexible  in  writ¬ 
ing  news,  features,  publicity,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Age  37,  college  grad., 
excellent  editor  references.  Details, 
samples  and  sn.np  furnished.  .Available 
immc'liatelv  and  free  to  go  anywhere. 
AVIRE.  PHONE  OR  WRITE  .  .  .  WILL 
DOWXF.R.  Box  220,  Tiffin.  Ohio. 


SITUATION'S  WANTED— 
_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION  .Assistant — Plenty  of  ex- 
pi-riinie.  eilncstion  and  ideas.  Fresh 
approach  to  all  kinds  of  promotion 
eopy  with  t’air  for  iight  copy  that 
sells.  Seeks  snot  on  Eastern  Publica¬ 
tion.  Box  2499.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATION'S  WANTED— 
_ PRODUyiON _ 

GR.APHIC  .ARTS  or  publication  pro¬ 
duction  work  needed  by  veteran,  col¬ 
lege  grad,  (magazine  journalism  and 
psychology).  Some  scientific  back- 
groiinil.  Age  25.  married.  2  children. 
George  H.  AVerner.  2881  Elmwood 
Ave.,  Rochester  10,  New  Y’ork. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EXPERIENCED  Press  Agent  available 
'mmediately.  Former  Newapapermaa. 
Excellent  record  handling  ahowa, 
sporti.  promotions.  Highest  refereaees, 
Avill  travel  anvwhere.  Box  2388,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Pnhiisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


iiAST  OCT.  30,  in  the  issue  pre¬ 
ceding  the  national  elections, 
we  recalled  a  study  made  by 
Mike  Gorman,  editor  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  follow¬ 
ing  the  1940  election.  He  sent 
out  questionnaires  on  the  local 
popular  vote  to  every  daily 
paper  in  the  country  and  re¬ 
ceived  replies  from  newspapers 
in  1212  different  communities. 

Gorman  discovered  that  in 
77.5';  of  the  cities  under  100,- 
000  population  the  popular  local 
vote  followed  the  political  stand 
taken  by  the  local  newspaper. 
In  cities  of  more  than  100,000, 
the  average  of  agreement  be¬ 
tween  people  and  newspapers 
fell  to  48 

In  other  words,  contrary  to 
what  the  critics  were  saying 
then,  there  was  a  surprising. y 
high  percentage  of  agreement 
politically  between  people  and 
newspapers  on  the  local  level. 

Today,  after  the  1948  elec¬ 
tions,  the  critics  are  saying  the 
same  things  more  often  and 
more  vehemently — ■•65';r  of  the 
newspapers  with  75*^5  of  the  cir¬ 
culations  supported  Dewey  who 
lost,  therefore  the  newspapers 
are  out  of  touch  with  people, 
losing  influence,  etc.” 

Yet.  the  figures  Gorman  un¬ 
covered  in  1940  are  still  true  to- 
da.v.  In  the  non-metropolitan 
areas.  75'';  of  the  newspapers 
tabulated  in  the  E  &  P  Presi¬ 
dential  preference  poll  Oct.  30 
were  either  riding  a  winner,  or 
were  promoting  one,  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  non  -  metropolitan  papers 
were  in  agreement  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  readers  on  the 
best  candidate,  judging  by  the 
election  results. 

*  *  * 

OUR  cross  section  study  of  the 

1948  election  is  based  on  the 
county-by-county  figures  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  World  Almanac. 
Actually,  this  is  a  more  difficult 
comparison  and  one  that  is  hard¬ 
er  on  the  newspapers  than  the 
community-by-community  com¬ 
parison  of  Mr.  Gorman's. 

We  took  figures  for  three 
states  in  which  the  election  was 
close  —  California.  Illinois  and 
Ohio.  We  threw  in  Truman's 
home  state  of  Missouri  so  we 
cannot  be  charged  with  weight¬ 
ing  the  study  in  favor  of  Dewey 
or  the  pro-Dewey  papers.  We 
believe  the  results  in  the  north¬ 
ern  "Dewey  states"  would  bal¬ 
ance  off  the  results  in  the  south¬ 
ern  “Truman  states." 

In  California.  E  &  P  showed  76 
papers  for  Dewey,  6  for  Truman 
and  10  as  “independent."  Omit- 
ing  27  Dewey  papers  and  2  Tru¬ 
man  papers  within  the  three 
metropolitan  districts  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  we  are  left  with  49 
Dewey  papers  and  4  Truman  pa¬ 
pers.  all  non-metropolitan. 

The  election  flgures  reveal 
that  39  of  these  Dewey  papers 
and  one  of  the  Truman  papers 
supported  the  candidate  that 
won  in  their  counties.  The  other 
three  Truman  papers  were  in 
counties  that  went  Republican. 
Ten  of  the  Dewey  papers  were 


in  6  counties  that  went  for  Tru¬ 
man. 

The  40  papers  that  were 
'  right”  accounted  for  19  of  the 
25  non-metropolitan  counties 
covered  by  these  papers. 
Eighteen  of  them  went  for 
Dewey  and  one  for  Truman. 
Statewide.  Dewey  and  Truman 
won  29  counties  each. 

In  Illinois,  E  &  P  recorded  43 
Dewey  papers,  3  Truman  and  4 
"independent.”  Dropping  the  3 
Dewey,  and  one  Truman  paper 
in  metropolitan  Cook  County 
leaves  40  Dewey  and  2  Truman 
papers  to  count. 

County  election  results  show 
that  33  of  the  Dewey  papers 
and  one  Truman  paper  put  over 
their  candidates  in  their  own 
counties.  There  were  8  papers 
in  4  non-metropolitan  counties 
whose  candidates  lost.  The  34 
papers  whose  candidates  won 
were  in  30  different  counties — 
29  went  for  Dewey  and  one  for 
Truman. 

In  I.linois,  76  of  the  102  coun¬ 
ties  went  for  Dewey. 

In  Ohio,  E  &  P  originally  tabu¬ 
lated  51  Dewey,  4  Truman  and  8 
■'independent  ’  papers.  Omitting 
12  Dewey  papers  in  5  metropoli¬ 
tan  districts  ( and.  incidentally, 
Dewey  won  in  at  least  one  of 
the.se  districts  i  we  have  39  non¬ 
metropolitan  Dewey  and  4  Tru¬ 
man  papers. 

Election  results  show  32 
Dewey  papers  put  over  their 
candidate  in  their  counties  and 
one  Truman  paper  did.  The 
newspapers  were  thus  right  in 
29  out  of  the  35  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  counties  covered  in  the  poll. 
State-wide,  Dewey  won  67  of  the 
88  counties. 

In  Missouri,  we  listed  14 
Dewey,  13  Truman  and  3  "inde¬ 
pendent "  papers.  Dropping  4 
Dewey  papers  in  the  2  metro¬ 
politan  districts  of  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis,  we  have  10  Dewey 
and  13  Truman  papers  left. 

In  the  election,  5  of  those 
Dewey  papers  carried  their 
counties  for  their  candidate.  Ten 
of  the  Truman  papers  did  the 
.same.  Results  show  the  news¬ 
papers  supported  the  right  can¬ 
didate  as  far  as  their  readers 
were  concerned,  in  14  out  of  the 
20  non-metropo  itan  counties 
covered.  State-wide,  Dewey  car¬ 
ried  only  43  of  the  116  counties. 

THE  FIGURES  show  that  122 

of  the  161  non-metropolitan 
newspapers  tabulated  in  these 
four  states,  or  75';.  rode  the 
right  horse.  According  to  how 
you  want  to  look  at  it,  75%  of 
the  non-metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  either  reflected  local  politi¬ 
cal  sentiment  or  influenced  that 
local  sentiment. 

The  figures  further  show  that 
the  candidates  supported  by 
daily  newspapers  were  the  vic¬ 
tors  in  80  7r  of  the  non-metro¬ 
politan  counties  surveyed. 

That’s  a  pretty  good  batting 
average.  It  compares  closely, 
with  the  more  detailed  analysis 
done  eight  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Gorman. 


E6P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  16-18 — Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Gibson,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Jan.  17  —  Massachusetts 
Press  Assn,  meeting,  Hotel 
Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  17 — Missouri  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies  meeting.  Kansas 
City. 

Jan.  17-19  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn, 
meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan,  18  —  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn,  win¬ 
ter  meeting,  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-20 — New  England 
Circulation  Managers'  Assn., 
Hotel  Somerset,  Boston. 

Jan.  20 — California-Nevada 
Associated  Press  members’ 
annual  meeting.  Fresno, 
Calif. 

Jan.  20-22 — C  a  1  i  f  o  r  n  i  a 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn, 
annual  convention,  Hotel 
California,  Fresno. 

Jan.  20-22 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.  78th  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Birmingham. 

Jan.  20-22 — University  of 
Washington  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  36th  annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  21-22 — Michigan  Press 
Assn.  81st  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Olds.  Lansing. 

Jan.  21-22  —  Tennessee 
Press  Assn,  midwinter  busi¬ 
ness  meeting.  Hotel  Hermi¬ 
tage.  Nashville. 

Jan.  21-22 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  I'lanagers  Assn, 
meeting,  Penn-Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

Jan.  21-22 — Virginia  Press 
Assn.  midwinter  meeting, 
Williamsburg. 

Jan.  27-2^ — New.spaper  In¬ 
stitute  24th  annual,  executive 
committee  meeting.  Chapel 
Hill  and  Durham  University 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Jan.  27-29  —  Oklahoma 
Press  Assn.,  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Biltmore  Hotel.  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Jan.  28-29  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Assn,  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  midwinter  institute. 
University  of  South  Carolina. 
Columbia. 

Jan.  .31 — New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  winter  meeting.  Ten 
Eyck  Hotel.  Albany. 


U.  S.  to  Have 
W.  M.  Throop 
At  Ad  Conclave 

William  M.  Throop  of  the 
Paris  staff  of  United  Nation 
World  will  represent  United 
States  advertising  at  the  Bn» 
sels  meeting  Jan.  15  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
proposed  Union  of  Internationil 
Advertising. 

Purpose  of  the  one-day  meet¬ 
ing  is  to  discuss  financial  pro¬ 
cedure,  objectives,  constitution, 
and  other  organizational  mat¬ 
ters.  Tihrteen  other  countriei 
interested  in  the  projection 
most  of  whom  are  expected  to 
be  represented  at  the  meetinj, 
are  England,  Belgiufn,  Brazil 
Denmark.  Finland,  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  Italy,  Mexico. 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzer 
land. 

Elon  G.  Borton,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  has  announced  that 
there  is  also  on  foot  a  move  to 
organize  a  Pan-American  Ad¬ 
vertising  Union.  It  is  expected 
that  a  meeting  for  this  purpose 
will  take  place  sometime  in 
June  in  Mexico  City. 

■ 

Mayor  Would  Muzzle 
Ne'w  Hampshire  Press 

Keene,  N.  H. — Mayor  Mitchell 
bitter  opponent  of  the  city  man¬ 
ager  form  of  government  which 
is  supported  by  the  Keene  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentinel,  told  a  reporter  for 
that  paper  “the  philosophy  that  { 
the  newspaper  is  always  right  is 
wrong.”  He  added  that  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  press  “would  be  a 
good  thing.”  I 

Subsequently,  the  Sentinel  I 
editorialized,  “It  is  inconceiv-  I 
able  in  a  democracy  that  any  ' 
public  official  could  disregard 
the  basic  concepts  of  freedom  to  I 
the  extent  as  to  advocate  cen-  I 
sorship  of  one  of  the  last  great 
ramparts  of  a  free  people.” 

■ 

Oldest  Firm  in  Town 

Wellston,  Q.  —  The  Wellsto* 
Sentinel  marked  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary  as  a  daily  Jan.  3  and 
claimed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  business  establish¬ 
ment  here.  W.  E.  Thomas  and 
Gordon  Morrow  have  owned  the 
paper  since  1928. 


FOR  SALE 

SOUTHEASTERN  WEEKLY 
!  READY  FOR  DAILY  EXPANSION 

Located  in  county  seat  city.  Steady  record  of 
earnings  for  many  years.  (i«>o<i  equipment,  ex-  j 

I',  celient  volume  of  advertising,  job  printing  and 

:■  office  supply  sj«les.  Favorable  afniiatioii  with  radio 

'  station  call  be  retained.  Can  be  financed  so 

propertv  will  pay  for  self  in  siiort  time.  As  low 
ns  .Sl.l.OOO  down  payment  to  right  buyer.  1 

CONTACT  THE  NEAREST  OFFICE  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE  ’ 

!ll  REPRESENTATIVES 

BLACKBURN  HAMILTON  COMPANY.  INC. 

Madia  Brokers 

WASHINGTON.  1).  C.  DAIXAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.vfihin(rton  Bldg-.  Tower  Petroleum  Bldir.  S36  Montgomery  St. 

Sterling  4.341-3  Central  1177  Exbrook  2-.'>672  | 
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GREETINGS  TO  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
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CIRCULATION 


December  Net  Paid  Daily  Average  .  .  .  127,979 

Sunday  Average  .  126,870 

More  than  17,800,000 


^all  ICakf 


!^ted  in  U.  3.  A. 


Even  if  you  get  rich  the  hard  way, 
you  still  need  this  great  NEW  book! 


Plus  n  wealth  of  standard  information  (revised 
and  brought  up  to  date)  for  w'hich  the  World 
Almanac  has  been  famed  for  64  years. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  best  book  buy  of  the  year. 
Number  of  copies  limited.  Avoid  disappointment 
by  ordering  now  from  your  newsdealer  or  book¬ 
store  ...  or  mail  coupon  below. 


Not  all  of  us  can  keep  financially  flush  on  quiz  show 
gravy.  Some  of  us  still  get  our  money  by  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  hard  work. 

The  publishers  of  the  World  Almanac  positively 
do  «or  guarantee  that  the  purchase  of  the  great  new 
1949  World  Almanac  will  necessarily  pay  you  off 
in  $  1 5,000  certified  checks.  They  do  guarantee  that 
the  World  Almanac’s  value  to  newspapers,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  research  organizations  and  all  other 
businesses  is  unc-qualled  by  any  other  single  refer¬ 
ence  work  in  existence! 

Thousands  of  new  facts  on  the  liveliest  topics 
of  the  day  including  1918  Presidential  and  Con¬ 
gressional  election  statistics;  party  platforms;  the 
nominating  conventions;  present  party  lineups  in 
Washington;  law's  passed  last  year;  national  de¬ 
fense;  U.N.;  E  R.P.;  the  Cold  War;  Palestine  and 
Israel;  1948  in  sports,  labor,  science. 


Th«  World  Almanac,  Dopt.  EP 
125  Barclay  St.,  Now  York  15,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  $ . for  the  following  1949  World  Almanacs 

.  copies  Paper  Bound  @  $1.10  each 

.  copies  Cloth  Bound  $1.85  each 

postpaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

(10<  added  to  cover  mailing  costs.) 
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